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DORPFELD’S THEORY OF THE GREEK STAGE. 


For many years past Dirpfeld’s book on 
the Greek theatre has been expected with 
the greatest curiosity. Before its publica- 
tion his theory of the Greek stage had only 
been revealed in a partial and fragmentary 
manner, in the course of incidental papers 
and reviews. We were never sure whether 
we had the whole theory before us, or 
whether we knew all the evidence which 
was to be brought forward in support of it. 
His book has now been published. The 
theory is clearly expounded, and carefully 
worked out in all its details. We are now 
therefore in possession of all the facts which 
are necessary for the purpose of coming to a 
decision about it. Under these circumstances 
a fresh discussion of this question about the 
Greek stage may be interesting and pro- 
fitable. My purpose in the present paper is 
to state briefly the main arguments which 
are to be brought forward on both sides of 
the question ; and to explain the grounds on 
which, as it seems to me, the new theory 
must be regarded as untenable. In dealing 
with this subject it will be convenient to 
divide the period covered by the Greek 
drama into two parts, and to consider first 
the later period, from about 300 B.c. on- 
wards; and then to return to the earlier 
period, that of the fourth and fifth centuries 
B.c. The evidence in the two cases is some- 
what different, and will be more clearly 
understood if taken separately. 


I, 


First then as to the later period. The 
excavations of various Greek theatres during 
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the last ten or fifteen years have now given 
us a fairly clear idea as to the shape and 
structure of the stage-buildings throughout 
this period. We now know that from the 
beginning of the third century onwards the 
stage-buildings in every Greek theatre con- 
sisted of a long rectangular structure, and 
that in front of it there was a narrow plat- 
form about 12 feet high and 10 feet deep. 
This platform was called the ‘ proskenion,’ 
as is proved by an inscription at Oropus. 
It was adorned in front with columns sup- 
porting an entablature. In the third century 
it appears to have been still made of wood. 
But in the course of the second and first 
centuries a stone proscenium was substituted 
for the old wooden ones in almost every 
theatre. The question now arises, What 
was the purpose of this proscenium, this long 
platform about 12 feet high and 10 deep, 
which we find in all Greek theatres after 
the end of the fourth century? Here we 
naturally turn to Vitruvius, who wrote a 
book about architecture towards the end of 
the first century B.c., and in the course of it 
gave a detailed description of Greek and 
Roman theatres. Vitruvius tells us (v. 6 
and 7) that every Greek theatre has a stage, 
and that this stage is from 10 to 12 feet 
high and 10 feet deep. Its narrowness is 
due to the fact that it is only used by the 
actors in tragedy and comedy; all other 
performers appear in the orchestra. He 
adds that the Roman stage is much lower and 
much deeper, and this for two reasons. It 
had to be deeper, because all the performers 
appeared upon it. It had to be lower, be- 
cause in a Roman theatre the spectators sat 
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in the orchestra, and would not therefore 
have been able to see over the top of a 
twelve-foot stage. Here then we seem to have 
a clear and final answer to our question. 
The proscenium which we find in all Greek 
theatres after about 300 B.c. must have been 
a stage. It answers exactly to the descrip- 
tion in Vitruvius. Dirpfeld however takes 
another view. He says Vitruvius was mis- 
taken, and that the Greek proscenium was 
not a stage but a background. It repre- 
sented the palace or building before which 
the action was taking place. Actors and 
chorus stood in front of it, in the orchestra. 
The lofty stage-buildings above and behind 
it merely represented the sky. Now this 
theory seems to me impossible. It is absurd 
to suppose that Vitruvius was mistaken. He 
was a professional architect writing about 
his own special subject, and writing at the 
very time when many of these proscenia were 
being erected. His remark about the Greek 
stage is not introduced as an obiter dictum, 
but is made the basis of the distinction 
which he draws between Greek and Roman 
theatres. He had evidently therefore thought 
about the subject, But even if we suppose 
that he could make a mistake of this kind, 
even if we suppose that he had never been 
in Greece, and never seen a Greek play acted 
there, still it is impossible that such an 
absurd error should have remained uncor- 
rected in his book. The connection between 
Rome and Greece was so intimate, that there 
must have been thousands of people in Rome 
who had seen Greek plays performed, and 
knew how it was done.. If Vitruvius had 
made this absurd blunder, some one would 
have been sure to point it out to him, and 
he would have had it corrected. 

I think then that the two facts already 
mentioned—first, the fact that Vitruvius 
tells us that every Greek theatre should 
possess a stage of a certain height, and, 
secondly, the fact that all Greek theatres 
after about 300 B.c. are found to possess a 
stage corresponding exactly to his descrip- 
tion—I think these two facts are sufficient 
in themselves to decide the whole question. 
But there is no lack of further evidence. 
Various writers of this later period may 
be cited as witnesses. Pollux, in his 
description of the Greek theatre, says that 
‘the stage is appropriated to the actors, 
the orchestra to the chorus’ (iv. 123 xai 
pev idiov, épxjotpa Tod 
xopov). Later on he says that the actors, 
when they ‘enter by the orchestra, ascend 
the stage by means of steps’ (iv. 127, éueA- 
Odvres tiv dpxyjotpay éxi tiv 


évaBaivovor Sua kAydxwv). The scholiasts on 
the extant dramas often speak of the per- 
formance in a Greek theatre as being 
partly in the orchestra and partly on the 
stage. The commentator on Frogs 181 
says that the scene must be ‘either upon 
the logeion or in the orchestra’ (ézi rod 
Noyeiou 7) THs 6pxjotpas). On 297 he says 
that Dionysus here appears ‘not on the 
logeion but in the orchestra’ (ov« éxi rod 
Noyeiov GAN’ éxi ris 6pxjotpas). The scholiast 
on Knights 149 discusses the question why 
the sausage-seller should ascend from the 
parodos to the logeion (iva, rips 
mapddov 7d Aoyeiov dvafp. da ody éx THs 
mapddov;). There are other scholia to the 
same effect, which it would be tedious to 
quote. Now in these passages from the 
scholiasts and from Pollux, the point to 
notice is this. They do not merely say 
there was a stage in Greek theatres, but 
they describe the performance as one partly 
on the stage and partly in the orchestra. 
Dorpfeld says they are all mistaken ; that 
they lived after the Christian era, and were 
confusing the Greek theatre with the Roman. 
But this would not account for their 
mistake, suppose there was one. In Roman 
theatres all performances were confined to 
the stage; the orchestra was occupied by 
senators and other distinguished spectators. 
How then can Pollux and the scholiasts 
have got this notion of a performance in 
which stage and orchestra were used at the 
same time? There was nothing in the 
Roman practice to suggest it. It can only 
have been derived from the Greek theatre. 
But apart from this, the suggestion that 
Pollux and the scholiasts were misled by 
their recollection of Roman customs is not 
a fortunate one. It implies that their 
writings were the result of personal obser- 
vation. But noone can read a page of them 
without seeing that they were merely com- 
pilations from earlier sources. The scholiasts 
often mention their authorities, and these 
go back to Aristophanes and Aristarchus, 
and even beyond. Although then they 
wrote after the Christian era, their state- 
ments really represent the opinions of the 
old Alexandrian scholars. When they say 
that Greek dramas were performed partly 
on the stage and partly in the orchestra, it 
is evident that the Alexandrians thought 
the same. The testimony of Pollux and the 
scholiasts is really testimony of the third 
century B.C. 

Another writer whose words appear to be 
decisive on this question is Horace. Horace 
in the Ars Poetica (278), in recounting the 
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dramatic reforms of Aeschylus, says that he 
‘erected a stage on beams of moderate size,’ 
(modicis instravit pulpita tignis). Now it 
is true that Horace is often inaccurate in his 
account of the early Greek drama. It is 
possible that he had not much real know- 
ledge about the reforms of Aeschylus. But 
one thing is certain, that he would never 
have included among those reforms the 
‘erection of a stage,’ unless a stage had been 
a regular part of the Greek theatres of his 
own day. Déorpfeld, in dealing with this 
passage, offers two alternatives. He first 
suggests that ‘ pulpitum’ means the ‘stage- 
buildings.’ But he cites no authority for 
such a meaning, and none is to be found. 
The word ‘ pulpitum’ in Latin always means 
a stage or platform. Then, if the first 
alternative seems unsatisfactory, he suggests 
that Horace has made a mistake, like 
Vitruvius, in attributing a stage to the 
Greek theatre, and that he was confusing 
the Greek theatre with the Roman. But 
Horace, as we know, was for a long time in 
Athens, and must have often seen Greek 
plays performed. It is hardly conceivable, 
therefore, that he should have made a 
mistake on such a simple matter as the 
presence or absence of a stage. 

Many other writers, ranging from the 
third century B.c. to the second century A.D., 
might be cited as witnesses on this question. 
But as they have often been quoted before, 
and the passages are now familiar to every- 
one, I will pass on to what is more novel and 
interesting—the archaeological evidence. 
The recent excavations of Greek theatres 
have brought to light several facts which 
bear closely on this subject of the stage. 
The evidence derived from this source ap- 
pears to be as fataltothe new theory as is the 
literary evidence. One of the most convincing 
proofs is that afforded by the structure of 
the stage-buildings at Sicyon, Eretria, and 
Oropus. We have seen that, according to 
Dorpfeld’s view, the proscenium was the 
background, and that the action of the play 
took place in front of it, in the orchestra. 
Obviously, in that case, the most important 
part of the stage-buildings must have been 
the rooms immediately behind the proscenium, 
or in other words, behind the back-scene. 
Now what do we find at Sicyon? We find 
that one-third of the space behind the 
proscenium consisted of solid rock. The 
Sicyonians, in order to save the expense of 
erecting a lofty auditorium, excavated their 
theatre out of the rock to a depth of about 
twelve feet. But they attached so little 
importance to the rooms behind the prosce- 


nium, that they did not take the trouble to 
excavate the whole of this part. They left 
one-third of it as it was. It was only when 
they came to the first floor of the stage- 
buildings, the floor on a level with the top 
of the proscenium, that they provided a clear 
space from end to end of the building. 
Their conduct, on Dorpfeld’s theory, was 
very peculiar. But the people of Eretria 
acted in a still stranger manner. They too 
excavated their theatre out of the rock. 
But they left the whole of the space behind 
the proscenium unexcavated. Consequently, 
at Eretria, the ground floor of the stage- 
buildings was on a level, not with the floor 
of the orchestra, but with the top of the 
proscenium. There could hardly be a more 
decisive proof that at Eretria the actors 
appeared, not in front of the proscenium, 
but on the top of it. Then there is the case 
of Oropus. Here the stage-buildings were 
built upon the ground, and the rooms behind 
the proscenium were originally open from 
end toend. But later on the Oropians pro- 
ceeded to fill up the greater part of the space 
with earth, and left only a narrow passage 
immediately behind the proscenium. Such 
conduct is irreconcilable with the supposi- 
tion that the proscenium was the back- 
scene. 

Another proof is afforded by the height of 
the proscenium. Vitruvius says that it 
should be not more than 12 feet high, and 
not less than 10. Asa matter of fact most 
of the proscenia which have been discovered 
are about this height. Sometimes they are 
more. The proscenia at Athens and at the 
Peiraeus were about 13 feet in height. On 
the other hand they are sometimes a great 
deal less. At Delos and at Oropus the 
proscenium was only about 8 feet high ; the 
columns which supported the entablature in 
front of it were only 6 feet 6 inches. On 
Dirpfeld’s view, these proscenia, with their 
architectural front, represented the palace or 
other building before which the action was 
carried on. But what are we to think of a 
palace about 50 feet long and only 8 feet 
high? The background at Oropus and at 
Delos, during the performance of a tragedy, 
must have been most peculiar. We should 
remember that the Greek tragic actor walked 
upon cothurni, which added about six inches 
to his stature. He also wore a mask with 
a lofty onkos which raised his height by 
another six inches. Consequently the Greek 
tragic actor, when equipped for the stage, 
can hardly have stood less than about 6 feet 
6 inches. This being so, if Dérpfeld’s view 
is correct, it follows that the — 
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who took the part of the king at Oropus 
and at Delos must have been just about the 
same height as the columns which supported 
the roof of his own palace. When he made 
his entrance through the central door of the 
palace, he would have to bend his head in 
order to avoid knocking it against the cross- 
beam. Surely the theory is a weak one 
which involves such ridiculous consequences. 
If the Greeks had adopted a background of 
this absurdly diminutive height, without any 
reason for doing so, this fact alone would 
have been strange enough. But it must 
appear stranger still that, having once 
adopted it, they should proceed to add about 
twelve inches to the stature of their actors, 
in order to make the disproportion between 
the size of the actors and the size of the 
palace still more preposterous. 

The reason which Dérpfeld gives for the 
lowness of the proscenium—the background, 
as he calls it—is as follows. He says that 
such proscenia were first erected at Athens 
in the fifth century, and were intended to 
represent an ordinary house of that period. 
But the ordinary house at Athens in the 
fifth century was, he thinks, about twelve 
feet high. To this theory there are several 
answers. In the first place, as we have just 
seen, some proscenia were only eight feet 
high ; which is far lower than any ordinary 
Greek house, either at Athens or elsewhere. 
In the second place there is no clear evidence 
to show that the Athenian house of the fifth 
century was twelve feet high. From the 
remains lately discovered at Delos it appears 
that in the better class of houses there even 
the first storey was more than twelve feet. 
But granting, for the sake of argument, that 
an Athenian house of the fifth century was 
of the size which Dérpfeld supposes, what 
has this got to do with the size of the scenic 
background? The Athenian theatre, we 
must remember, was developed originally as 
a place for tragedy, and not for comedy. 
Comedy, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, was very little regarded. The 
background, therefore, must have been in- 
tended, in most cases, to represent a palace 
or atemple. But why should this palace or 
temple have been made the same height as 
an ordinary house? Moreover the proportions 
must have appeared extraordinary. <A 
structure about fifty feet long, and from 8 
to 12 feet high, would be altogether unlike 
any temple or palace. Dérpfeld replies to 
this that it is impossible on the stage to 
represent buildings as large as they really 
are; that in modern scene-painting the 
representations of palaces and temples are 


much reduced in size as compared with the 
originals. This is quite true. But they are 


- reduced to scale, and in proper proportions. 


A modern scene-painter, in representing St. 
Paul’s, would no doubt have to make his 
representation much smaller than the actual 
St. Paul’s. But in diminishing the height 
he would diminish the width at the same 
time. No modern scene-painter would 
produce a temple 50 feet long and 8 feet 
high ; nor can we suppose that the ancients 
would have put up with a similar 
disproportion. 

Again, there is the question as to the 
doors of the proscenium. If it was the 
background, it ought to have had three 
doors, the usual number in a Greek back- 
scene, as Pollux and Vitruvius tell us. 
But in most of the proscenia discovered 
there is only one door. In two of the 
proscenia, those at Megalopolis and Thespiae, 
there is no door of any kind. Even the 
single door, when it is found, is very 
narrow for the central door of the back- 
scene. At Epidaurus it is only 4 feet wide, 
at Oropus only 3 feet 8 inches, at Delos 
only 3 feet 3 inches. A door so narrow as 
this would be altogether unsuitable as the 
central door of the palace, and is quite 
inconsistent with the use of the eccyclema. 
When we come to the Graeco-Roman 
theatres, where the wall at the back of the 
stage has in many cases been preserved, 
there we find everything corresponding 
closely with the descriptions of the grammar- 
ians. There are always at least three doors, 
as we should expect ; and the central door 
is of considerable width. At Termessos it is 
about 7 feet. As regards the absence of the 
requisite number of doors in the proscenium 
Dorpfeld gives the following explanation. 
These Hellenistic proscenia, as we see from 
the remains, consisted of an entablature 
resting on columns. The space between the 
columns was filled in, not with a regular 
wall, but by slabs of marble or wooden 
boards. Dérpfeld suggests that when doors 
were required, they might be provided ad 
libitum by removing the intervening slabs. 
But if three doors were regularly required 
in the dramatic performances, it is most 
improbable that they should not have 
been provided as a permanent fixture in the 
proscenium. It is most improbable that the 
Greeks should have put themselves to the 
trouble of opening out these temporary doors 
at each festival. In any case we can hardly 
doubt thatif the proscenium had been the back- 
scene the Greeks would always have provided 
at least one permanent door, and would not, 
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as at Megalopolis and Thespiae, have erected 
proscenia in which there was no door of any 
kind. The absence of a door in these two 
places seems to prove conclusively that 
communication between the orchestra and 
the space behind the proscenium was a 
matter of no importance. 

There is another piece of archaeological 
evidence which may be dismissed more 
briefly, as it has already been well known 
for many years. I refer to the vase- 
paintings found in the Greek cities of South 
Italy, and belonging to the third century 
Bc. These paintings represent comic 
scenes acted by the Phlyakes. The Phly- 
akes were a sort of farcical comedians, whose 
performances were not unlike those of the 
oldest Attic comedy. In many of these 
paintings they are represented as acting on 
a stage. In some cases the stage is a rude 
erection of wood. In other cases it is 
an elaborate structure, nine or ten feet 
high, and with columns in front, just like 
the proscenia which we have been dis- 
cussing. Often there is a flight of steps 
leading down to the orchestra. In one case 
the action is taking place partly on the stage 
and partly in the orchestra, One of the 


actors is represented as actually ascending 


the steps to the stage. This evidence 
seems to prove beyond a doubt that in the 
Greek cities of South Italy, during the 
third century B.c., performances were some- 
times given in theatres with a tall stage, 
and that both stage and orchestra were 
employed for the purpose, and were con- 
nected by steps. Dirpfeld now admits 
that this was the case. But he contends 
that the arrangement was an exceptional 
one, intended only for these farces of the 
Phlyakes. For these performances, he 
admits, wooden stages were erected, and 
the exhibition took place partly on the 
stage and partly in the orchestra. But the 
regular dramas—the tragedies and the 
comedies—were performed solely in the 
orchestra. But all this is the purest as- 
sumption. There is not a particle of 
evidence to support it. It is altogether 
improbable that a different arrangement 
should have been adopted in the case of 
these farces, and in the case of the regular 
drama. Moreover, as we have already 
pointed out, in some of the paintings the 
stage on which the Phlyakes are performing 
is obviously a permanent erection, and 
not a mere temporary platform of wood. 
It seems certain therefore that the Greeks 
of South Italy, during the third century 
B.C., provided a stage for their actors in all 


dramatic performances ; and this being so, 
we can hardly doubt that the same was the 
case in Greece generally. 

I have now mentioned the most important 
of the archaeological discoveries which seem 
to be inconsistent with Dorpfeld’s theory. 
To enumerate them all would make this 
paper too long. The facts already brought 
forward, combined with the testimony of 
Vitruvius and the other ancient writers, 
are sufficient, I think, to prove the exist- 
ence of a stage during the period we are 
discussing. I will now consider the reasons 
which induce Doirpfeld, in spite of this 
apparently overwhelming evidence, to deny 
the existence of such a stage. And first of 
all it is necessary to bear in mind this fact, 
that by the beginning of the third century 
the Greek drama had altered considerably in 
character. The chorus had become a mere 
shadow of its former self. It was often 
discarded altogether. When retained, its 
functions were practically confined to 
singing choral interludes between the succes- 
sive acts. It had no longer any real share in 
the action of the play. Apparently it 
seldom or never appeared upon the stage. 
Pollux and Vitruvius both say that the 
stage was confined to the actors, and that 
the chorus remained in the orchestra. We 
may ask, what was done in the case of 
reproductions of the old plays of the fifth 
century. The only old plays reproduced at 
this time were those of Sophocles and 
Euripides. When' their tragedies were 
revived, the text was probably rearranged so 
as to reduce the choral part toa series of 
mere interludes. We know for a fact, on 
the testimony of Dion Chrysostomus, that 
the same sort of thing was done in the first 
century A.D. ; and we may therefore assume 
that it had begun to be done as early as the 
third century B.c. The fact that the chorus 
was occasionally discarded altogether in the 
third century is a proof that even when it 
was retained its part was an insignificant 
one. 

To turn now to Dérpfeld’s objections. 
He says that these proscenia of the 
Vitruvian type would have been too narrow 
for the performance of a play. But their 
narrowness has often been much exagger- 
ated, owing to false calculations. None 
of them, as it now appears, were less than 
about ten feet in depth. But a stage ten 
feet deep and fifty or sixty feet long would 
be amply sufficient for the performance of a 
Greek play, when the chorus was confined 
to the orchestra. The fact has been proved 
by actual experience. Most readers of this 
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paper have probably seen the plays produced 
in the theatre at Bradfeld. The stage 
there is only ten feet deep and thirty feet 
long. Yet any one who has been present at 
one of these performances must admit that 
there was plenty of room upon the stage. 
Dr. Gray tells me that on one occasion, at the 
funeral procession in the Alcestis, as many 
as sixty people were bought upon the stage 
at the same time, and without any difficulty. 
It is clear then that the Vitruvian stage, 
which was just as deep and twice as long as 


' that at Bradfeld, would have been large 


enough to accommodate both the actors and 
the chorus in an ancient Greek drama, and 
would have been more than large enough 
for the performance of a play in which the 
chorus was practically confined to the 
orchestra. 

Dorpfeld further objects that these Hel- 
lenistic proscenia were too high to have 
served as stages. Their height, as we have 
seen, varied from 8 to 13 feet. No doubt a 


-stage of this size would appear excessively 


large in a modern theatre. But in an 
ancient theatre the case was different. 
There were no spectators sitting immedi- 
ately in front of the stage. The audience 
was excluded from the orchestra. Further 
than this, the theatres were of enormous 
size. At Athens the spectator in the top 
row of the auditorium was 300 feet from 
the stage, and 100 feet above it. To such a 
spectator the twelve-foot proscenium must 
have seemed a comparatively small object. 
In theatres of this kind, where the majority 
of the audience were raised a great height 
from the ground, it would obviously be an 
advantage to have the stage as high as 
possible, consistently with not spoiling the 
view of the people in the lowest tiers. As 
for the objection that the chorus would not 
have been able to converse with the actors, 
if they had been separated from them by so 
great a difference of level, this is answered 
by the fact already mentioned, that by the 
beginning of the third century the chorus 
had ceased to take any share in the dia- 
logue, and merely performed the same sort 
of functions as the band in a modern 
theatre. There is also this point to be con- 
sidered. The highest proscenium of which 
we have any trace was 13 feet, the lowest 
about 8 feet. If then it is urged that a 
proscenium of 13 feet would have been too 
high for a stage, we may reply that it is far 
more difficult to suppose that a proscenium 
of only 8 feet could have served as a back- 

und. 

Another objection of Dérpfeld’s is that 


in the existing proscenia there is no trace of 
any communication between the stage and 
the orchestra. Now such communication, 
as we have already pointed out, was seldom 

uired at this time, owing to the exclusion 
of the chorus from all share in the action. 
When it was wanted, it was supplied by 
temporary wooden steps. Pollux (IV. 127) 
says that the actors, when they enter by the 
orchestra, ascend the stage by steps. 
Athenaeus, the writer on military engines 
(p. 29, Wesch.) speaks of the steps which 
were placed in front of the proscenium for 
the actors. Moreover steps of this kind are 
found depicted in old paintings, along with 
other theatrical accessories, such as masks 
and costumes (Wieseler, Denkmdl. ix. 15, 
iv. 5). In several of the Magna-Graecia 
vases they are represented in their place, in 
front of the stage. As to their existence 
there can be no doubt. Déorpfeld says 
further that if the stage was twelve feet 
high, the steps would have been so long as 
to project far into the orchestra, and pro- 
duce an ugly appearance. But this result 
might easily have been avoided by placing 
the steps parallel with the stage. At 
Tralles, where there is a stage of the Roman 
type, but much higher than usual, such 
steps are actually found, lying parallel to 
the stage, and on each side of the door 
which leads out from the front wall of the 
stage into the orchestra. A similar ar- 
rangement might easily have been adopted 
in the Hellenistic theatres. 

In support of his theory Dérpfeld brings 
forward an argument based on the theatre 
at Megalopolis. The arrangement of this 
theatre was peculiar. The place of the 
usual stage-buildings was taken by a large 
hall or meeting-place called the Thersilion. 
The front of the Thersilion was like an 
ordinary temple fagade ; and at the bottom 
was a flight of five steps, each about 13 
inches high. To one side of the Thersilion 
was a long building, apparently called the 
Sxavoyxa, and probably used for storing 
the scenic decorations. In this building 
are the remains of a low wall, running in 
the same straight line as the bottom of the 
flight of steps, and about the same length 
as the stage must have been. Dorpfeld 
supposes that this wall was used for working 
a scaena ductilis. He supposes that, when 
dramas were to be performed, a wooden 
scene-painting was pushed out from this 
wall immediately in front of the lowest step 
of the Thersilion, and served as a back- 
ground. The actors in front of it must 
have been on the floor of the orchestra. 
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But this arrangement appears to be impos- 
sible. If the back scene had been placed in 
the position he supposes, immediately in 
front of the steep flight of steps, the repre- 
sentation of dramas under such circum- 
stances would have been little short of 
ridiculous. The actor entering from the 
back-scene would have had to come down 
these steps to reach the threshold of the 
door. At first little more than his legs 
would have been seen, at any rate by the 
spectators in the upper part of the theatre. 
His whole person would hardly have become 
visible, until he reached the lowest step. 
For a tragic actor to make his entrance in 
this way would have been far from dignified. 
Moreover, in plays like the Hippolytus and 
the Alcestis, where a sick woman on a couch 
had to be carried out, it would have been 
extremely awkward to have to carry her 
down a flight of steps as steep as those at 
Megalopolis. The eccyclema would of 
course have been quite impossible to work. 
Although then the Sxavo@jxa at Megalopolis 
may very likely have been used for the 
storage of scenery, it is clear that this 
scenery, when used, cannot have been put 
up in the place which Dérpfeld suggests. 
Another argument against the ordinary 
theory is based by Dérpfeld on the remains 
of the theatre at Delos. The structure of 
this theatre was also very peculiar. The 
stage-buildings consisted of a long rect- 
angular erection. In front of it was a 
proscenium of the ordinary type. The 
peculiarity consisted in the fact that this 
same proscenium was continued, though in a 
modified form, round the sides and back of 
the building. Dirpfeld argues from this 
that the proscenium cannot have been a 
stage, as it would be absurd to erect a stage 
all round the stage-building. But if there 
is any validity in this argument, it might be 
advanced just as effectively against his own 
theory. Supposing, as he does, that the 
proscenium was the scenic background, it 
would be equally absurd to provide a scenic 
background on all sides of the stage-building. 
But as a matter of fact, though the arrange- 
ment at Delos was peculiar, there is nothing 
in it which conflicts with the ordinary 
opinion about the Greek stage. It is true 
that the stage-buildings were surrounded on 
all sides by a raised platform ; but the front 
portion of this platform differed considerably 
from the parts on the sides and at the back, 
and was clearly intended for a different pur- 
pose. In front it was an ordinary proscenium 
of the Vitruvian type. It was supported by 
a series of columns ; and the spaces between 


the columns were filled up with boards or 
slabs. On the sides and at the back, on the 
other hand, it rested on square pillars, and 
not on columns; and the spaces between 
these pillars were left open. It is evident 
therefore that the front part was intended 
to serve as a stage; the continuation on the 
sides and back formed a sort of portico or 
colonnade, and was no doubt designed as a 
shelter from the rain. Vitruvius expressly 
advises architects to construct porticoes of 
this kind close to the stage-buildings, for 
purposes of shelter. In the Athenian theatre 
the back of the stage-buildings was furnished 
with such a portico. The fact that at 
Delos this portico was continued round 
the sides of the stage-buildings, as well as 
the back, and that it was of the same height 
as the proscenium in front, is no doubt 
peculiar. It was apparently an architectural 
experiment. But it throws no light on the 
stage question one way or the other. The 
front part of the erection at Delos was just 
like an ordinary proscenium. If therefore 
the proscenium in other theatres was in- 
tended for a stage, it must have been intended 
for a stage at Delos. 

The proscenium in a Greek theatre was 
also called the Aoyetov or ‘speaking-place.’ 
It is so called by Vitruvius; and the word 
Noyeiov occurs in Delian inscriptions as early 
as the third century B.c. This being so, we 
are naturally led to ask how this fact is to 
be reconciled with Dorpfeld’s theory. If 
the proscenium was the background, and not 
the stage, why should it have been called 
Noyetov, or the ‘speaking-place?’ Dérpfeld 
makes the following answer. He says that 
in Greek tragedies the gods used to make 
their appearance on the palace roof, or in 
other words, on the proscenium ; and that it 
was therefore called the OeodAoyetov, and for 
shortness the doyeiov. But this statement 
will not bear examination. There are 
several passages in the extant dramas which 
show that when the gods made their appear- 
ance on high, they appeared, not on the 
palace roof, but above it. Cp. Here. Fur. 
817 ddpov, Eur. El. 1233 dépov 
dxpotdtwv, Ion 1549 oikwv trepredys. 
There is also the scene at the end of the 
Orestes, where the palace roof is already 
occupied by Orestes, Pylades, and Hermione ; 
and Apollo and Helen suddenly make their 
appearance above them, and are described 
as éy aifépos wrvxais (Or. 1631). In fact, 
there are only about nine instances in the 
extant dramas, in which the palace roof, or 
the roof of a house, is known to have been 
used by the actors, If then the proscenium 
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was really the back-scene, the top of it must 
have been called the Aoyeioy or ‘speaking- 
place,’ because the actors did not usually 
speak from it. Nine instances out of forty- 
four dramas are not sufficient to justify us 
in regarding it as a regular speaking-place. 

I have now gone through the most impor- 
tant of the arguments which can be brought 
forward on both sides concerning this stage 
question, as far as it relates to the Hellenistic 
period. Some points have necessarily been 
omitted, for want of space. But they would 
not affect the result very much either way. 
I think that, as far at any rate as the 
Hellenistic period is concerned, the evidence 
in favour of a stage altogether outweighs 
any considerations which can be adduced on 
the other side. 


II. 


I now come to the earlier and more im- 
portant period, the period of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, when the drama was still in 
reality a choral drama. Of course the posi- 
tion of the chorus differed very much at 
different stages during this epoch. At the 
commencement of the fifth century it was 
all-important ; during the latter half of the 
fourth century it had begun to sink into 
obscurity. Still, speaking generally, we may 
regard the fifth and fourth centuries as a 
time when the chorus still played a signi- 
ficant part. As a consequence the conditions 
of a dramatic performance were very differ- 
ent from what they afterwards became 
throughout the Hellenistic and Roman 
epochs. 

Let us consider first what is the literary 
evidence for the existence of a stage during 
these two centuries. For the fourth century 
we have the testimony of Aristotle. Aris- 
totle in many places (Poet. c. 12, Problem. 
xix. 15 and 49) speaks of the songs of the 
actors as Ta dd THs aS Opposed to the 
songs of the chorus, ra tov xopov. Further 
he speaks of the actor’s part as being played 
éxt tis oxnvis. His words are 7d rijs 
Kai tov (Poet. c. 24), Ac- 
cording to the usual interpretation of these 
passages he means that the actors played 
their part ‘on the stage’ and sang their 
songs ‘from the stage.’ Diérpfeld however 
proposes to translate dd tis as ‘from 
the background,’ and émi ris oxyvijs as ‘at 
the background,’ and denies that these two 
expressions imply the existence of a stage. 
Now the translations which he proposes may 
be possible, as far as the Greek is concerned. 
But is it possible that the passages cited 


could have had this meaning in Aristotle 
Aristotle’s words seem to imply clearly that 
there was some essential and conspicuous 
difference in the position of the actors and 
of the chorus respectively. But if, as 
Dorpfeld thinks, they all performed together 
in the orchestra, there would be no such 
conspicuous difference. It is true that the 
actors might, for the most part, be rather 
nearer to the stage-buildings ; and that the 
chorus might, for the most part, be rather 
more distant from them. But practically 
they would be standing in the same place ; 
there would be no pronounced difference. 
It seems to me that Aristotle’s words are 
only explicable on the supposition that the 
actors appeared upon a stage, the chorus in 
the orchestra. 

For the fifth century we have the evidence 
supplied by the use of the word évaBatvew 
in Aristophanes. In three places, when an 
actor comes on, he is said dvaBaivew, though 
the action is supposed to be taking place on 
the level ground (Knights, 148, Acharn. 732, 
Wasps, 1342). It has been proposed in 
these places to translate dvaBaivew as ‘come 
on’ and not ‘come up.’ But such a usage 
of the word is otherwise unexampled in 
Greek. Moreover, in one place—KXnighis, 
148—it is proved to be impossible. Here 
Demosthenes cries out to the sausage-seller 
dyéBawve Sedpo, ‘mount up here.’ He then 
shows him the people, the markets, the 
harbours, and tells him he will be lord of 
all. But this is not enough. He says, 
‘You have not seen all yet.’ and adds (169), 
GAN Kari rovdedv ‘mount up 
on to this table also,’ and then proceeds to 
show him the islands round about. These 
words show conclusively that dvaBafvew must 
mean ‘mount up’ in the previous passage, 
and likewise determine its meaning in the 
other parallel passages. They also render 
it probable that in two other places (Wasps, 
1514, Hecles. 1152), where an actor leaving 
the scene of action is said xaraBaivew, the 
reference is to the stage. 

The evidence just cited from Aristotle 
and Aristophanes appears to prove that 
there was a stage for the actors in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, as well as in the 
later period. We have now to consider 
what was the size and structure of that 
stage. Here the chief evidence is that 
derived from the extant dramas. These 
dramas have been carefully ransacked during 
the last few years, and several treatises 
have been published containing every 
passage that can throw light upon the stage 
question. It is not likely, therefore, that 
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any new points will now be discovered. 
Much of the evidence that has been brought 
forward on both sides of the question is 
really of very little value. It depends upon a 
tooscrupulousand literal interpretation of the 
text, or upon a forgetfulness of the fact that 
there is much that is conventional in all 
dramatic performances, For instance, when 
old men are approaching the palace and 
complain of the steepness of the way (Eur. 
El. 489, Ion. 727), this fact is supposed to 
be a proof of the existence of a stage. It 
is suggested that they enter by the orchestra, 
and that the ascent of which they complain 
is the ascent on to the stage. But if this 
was so, these old men must have timed their 
entrance very exactly so as to reach the foot 
of the stage just when they came to the 
verses in which they began to grumble 
about the ascent. There would be some- 
thing rather ludicrous in the whole pro- 
ceeding. It seems more natural to assume 
that their remarks had no reference to the 
stage, and that the steepness of which they 
complain was left to the imagination of the 
spectators. 

It will be best then to disregard all 
evidence of this inconclusive kind, and to 
confine our attention to those points which 
really throw light on the question as to the 
relative position of actors and chorus during 
the fifth century. The following facts seem 
to be established. It is evident that the 
chorus sometimes entered and sometimes 
departed by the back-scene. Instances are 
not very common ; there are only about six 
in the extant dramas; still they undoubtedly 
occur. It is evident, too, that the actors 
sometimes entered by the orchestra. They 
must have done so when they entered along 
with the chorus, and they probably did so 
when they entered in chariots or waggons. 
This gives us about ten cases where the 
actors apparently came in by the orchestra. 
They may have done so much more fre- 
quently, but these ten cases are the only 
oues for which there is any distinct evidence. 
On the other hand it was a common practice 
for actors and chorus to depart together 
through the orchestra. Many plays end in 
this way, such as the Humenides and the 
Septem. In Aristophanes it is a favourite 
form of conclusion for actors and chorus to 
go off through the orchestra in a joyful 
procession. The general conclusion then is 
this, that it was not uncommon in the fifth 
century for the actors to enter or exit by 
the orchestra, and for the chorus to enter or 
exit by the back-scene. But when we pass 
on from these entrances and exits, and look at 
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the rest of the play, we find that it is very 
unusual, during the course of the action, for 
the chorus to come on the stage, and for the 
actors to go into the orchestra. The 
instances in which, apart from exits and 
entrances, the actors and the chorus can be 
shown to have come into physical contact 
with one another, are remarkably few. I 
mean such cases as when the chorus try to 
prevent Creon from seizing Antigone, or 
when the chorus of farmers in the Peace 
mount the stage in order to draw the statue 
of Peace out of the well. Opinions may 
differ as to individual cases, but the total 
number of instances does not amount, at the 
outside, to more than about fifteen. The 
conclusion we may draw from this evidence 
is as follows. There was nothing in the 
theatre of the fifth century to prevent the 
actors from moving into the place occupied 
by the chorus, and there was nothing to 
prevent the chorus moving into the place 
occupied by the actors. But except when 
they were entering or leaving the scene of 
action, they do not appear to have usually 
done so, but to have kept apart from one 
another. 

Now what does all this prove as regards 
the stage? On the one hand it proves con- 
clusively that the stage of the fifth century 
cannot have been as high as the ordinary 
Hellenistic stage. If the fifth century stage 
had been twelve feet above the level of the 
orchestra, there would have been the greatest 
awkwardness in actors and chorus passing 
from one place to the other. But on the 
other hand it does not in any way exclude 


the possibility of there having been a stage - 


of some kind or another. If we suppose 
that the fifth century stage was lower and 
deeper than that of later times, and that it 
was connected with the orchestra by a long 
flight of steps, or by a sloping ascent, then 
the extant dramas might have been acted on 
such a stage without the slightest difficulty. 
Actors and chorus could easily pass from 
stage to orchestra, or vice versa. The fact 
that they so seldom come into contact with 
one another, except when entering or leaving 
the scene of action, is a strong confirmation 
of the view that there was a stage of some 
kind, and that it was reserved in most cases 
for the actors, while the usual place for the 
chorus was in the orchestra. 

We have lastly to consider how far these 
results are confirmed by archaeological 
evidence. Unfortunately there is very 
little of this. Most of the stage-buildings 
of which remains have been preserved be- 
long to the third and later centuries. But 
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we still have the foundation walls of the 
stage-buildings erected by Lycurgus at 
Athens about the middle of the fourth 
century. And the oldest stage-buildings at 
Eretria apparently belong to the same 
period. As the two buildings are very 
similar in shape, it will be sufficient if we 
confine our attention to those at Athens. 
The Athenian stage-buildings of the fourth 
century consisted of a long rectangular 
structure, with wings at each end on the 
side fronting the auditorium. These wings 
projected about 17 feet, aud stood about 70 
feet apart. Obviously they were intended 
to enclose the stage. The important point 
to notice here is this. When in later times, 
probably in the second century B.c., a pro- 
scenium of the Vitruvian type was erected 
at Athens, these wings were brought back 
about 6 feet, so that the stage which they 
enclosed might not be more than about 10 
feet deep, the usual depth of the Vitruvian 
stage. The fact then that the wings of the 
old Lycurgoan building projected 17 feet 
instead of 11, appears to show conclusively 
that the stage of that period was consider- 
ably deeper than the Hellenistic stage, and 
that its depth was more like 16 feet than 10. 
But since it was deeper, it must have been 
lower. If it had been 12 feet high and 16 
feet deep, the spectators on the lower 
benches would not have been able to see down 
to the back of it. We see then that the 
evidence of the oldest stage-buildings at 
Athens, as far as it goes, is distinctly in 
favour of the view that the early stage at 
Athens was considerably deeper and con- 
siderably lower than that of later times. 

As to the exact height of this early stage 
nothing can be determined. Obviously the 
main purpose of the stage must have been 
to make the actors clearly visible to the 
audience, and to prevent the view of them 
being impeded by the chorus in the orchestra. 
A few feet of elevation would be sufficient 
to produce this result. Dérpfeld, it is well 
known, denies that the view of the actors 
would have been obstructed by the chorus 
standing in front of them. But if we look 
at the plan of a Greek theatre, it is clear 
that if the actors were in the orchestra, and 
the chorus stood in front of them, the 
chorus must have obstructed the view of a 
great many of the spectators. In fact we 
have ancient testimony to that effect. The 
tragic chorus stood in three rows. We are 
told that the worst and most ungainly 
choristers (the Aavpdorara) were placed in 
the middle row, because they were not clearly 
seen by the spectators. Yet however the 


chorus stood, there could only have been one 
row between these Aavpdcrarac and the 
audience. If then the actors had been in 
the orchestra with three rows of choristers 
in front of them, the obstruction to the 
view would obviously have been very much 
greater. And it is important to remember 
that the spectators who would have suffered 
most by this arrangement would have been 
the occupants of the lowest tiers of seats. 
But these seats were reserved as seats of 
honour, and were confined to high officials 
or to distinguished citizens. Hence, if Dérp- 
feld’s theory is correct, the distinction which 
the Athenians bestowed upon their leading 
citizens cannot have been a very enviable 
one. The benches which they assigned to 
them must have been the worst seats for 
view in the whole theatre. 

Dorpfeld further objects that if we sup- 
pose a low stage at Athens in the fifth 
century, the history of the Greek stage 
becomes a very fantastic and _ peculiar 
affair. We have first a stage of five or six 
feet, then in the Hellenistic period it 
suddenly rises to twelve feet, then later on in 
the Roman period it suddenly drops to five. 
His own theory, he says, is much simpler. 
There was no stage at all till the Roman 
period, and then a stage of five feet was 
erected. But the figures given by Dérpfeld 
are quite fallacious. There was no sudden 
rise and fall of the kind he describes. We 
know nothing about the height of the stage 
during the fifth and fourth centuries. But 
when we come to the Hellenistic period, we 
find that the stage was not fixed at 12 feet, 
but varied from 8 to 13. There was no 
settled rule. Architects naturally tried new 
experiments. Different heights were tried 
in different places. Probably there was 
just the same variety and love of experi- 
ment in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
Again, when we come to the Roman period, 
we do not find that the height of the stage 
was suddenly fixed at 5 feet. Some inter- 
esting plans and measurements of certain 
Asia Minor theatres have lately been 
published (Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphy- 
liens und Pisidiens), which throw a new 
light on this question. Many of these 
theatres, such as those of Termessos and 
Sagalassos, were among the earliest Greek 
theatres to be Romanised. But we find 
that the height of the stage adopted was 
not, in most cases, 5 feet, but from 8 to 9 
feet. Moreover the stage was not placed in 
the middle of the orchestra, as in the later 
Roman fashion, but remained in just the 
same place as the old Hellenistic pros- 
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cenium. The orchestra still formed nearly 
a complete circle. These examples show 
how gradual was the process by which the 
Greek theatre was Romanised. If we com- 
pare the Graeco-Roman theatre of Ter- 
messos with the purely Greek theatre of 
Delos, the comparison is most instructive. 
Both theatres are almost identical in size, 
structure and general arrangement. The 
auditorium in each extends round two-thirds 
of the orchestra; the orchestra in each 
forms nearly a complete circle. The stage- 
buildings stand well back from the auditor- 
ium. The front line of the stage at Ter- 
messos is in exactly the same position as the 
front line of the proscenium at Delos. The 
height of the stage at Termessos is about 
8 feet, and the height of the proscenium at 


Delos is almost exactly the same. The only 
difference of importance between the two 
theatres is this, that the Roman stage at 
Termessos is longer and rather deeper than 
the Hellenistic proscenium at Delos. Now 
the stage at Termessos was really a stage. 
There is no doubt about it. The upper 
parts have been well preserved, and show 
clearly what its purpose was. Since then 
the stage at Termessos is known to have 
been used by the actors, can we doubt that 
the proscenium at Delos, which stands in 
exactly the same part of the theatre, and 
differs only in being shorter and a few feet 
shallower, was also used for the same pur- 


pose ¢ 
A. E. Haieu. 


THE USE OF PLACE-NAMES IN HISTORY. 


An ILLUSTRATION. 


In the attempt to solve topographical 
problems of antiquity, what may perhaps be 
called Geographical Tradition is one of the 
methods of research not infrequently em- 
ployed, at least in addition to or in default 
of better. This Tradition, or the use of 
Place-names as a proof of the site of some 
event, has for instance been used as a 
favourite instrument in dealing with the 
well-nigh desperate topographical problems 
of the second Punic War. And indeed if 
ever a historian be justified in employing 
all the means at his disposal, good, bad, and 
indifferent, it is surely when these particular 
problems confront him and demand some 
attempt at solution. Controversy is the 
happy mother of a family of arguments of 
this kind. Thus local Tradition and local 
place-names have been recently involved to 
demonstrate the Little St. Bernard to have 
been the Pass whereby Hannibal crossed 
the Alps. They have been used to support 
the (to me) more than doubtful Sanguineto 
site for the Battle of Lake Trasimene. And 
recently in studying the question of the site 
of the Battle of the Metaurus river I 
have been again and again confronted with 
this same question, viz: what is the value 
of this local Tradition? In the absence of 
many precise topographical details in our 
literary authorities for this battle, the 
question of the justification of the appeal to 
the place-names of the district becomes even 


more urgent than in cases where, as in the 
Trasimene question, our literary information 
is perhaps but woo plentiful. The district 
on both banks of the Metaurus teems with 
names of villages, of hills, of bridges, which 
might conceivably be dragged in to support 
some theory of the site of the battle. Four 
such sites at least have been suggested, two 
on the right, two on the left, bank of the 
river, between Urbania and the mouth near 
Fano. In three of these the neighbouring 
place-names may be urged as additional 
evidence. It is not my purpose now to 
discuss this question of the site. That 
perhaps I may hope to do later. But this 
which is really a question preliminary to 
such a discussion seemed to demand some 
attempt at an estimation of its value, to 
clear the ground before the main struggle, 
if this may haply be the result. Even ‘ finds’ 
too may be partly included in this general 
subject of the value of Tradition, when all 
that is left to us is not the ‘find’ but only a 
traditional account of the locality of the 
find.’ 

It is hardly worth while to repeat here 
the literary account of the battle of the 
Metaurus, as given in Livy xxvii. 43-49 
supplemented by Polybius xi 1-3, Appian, 
Hannib. 52, Dio-Zonaras, ix. 9,and various 
passages in such authors as Frontinus, Florus, 
Eutropius, Valerius Maximus and Ampelius. 
All put together, the information affords 
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much scope for topographical controversy in 
virtue of its deficiency. This much however 
is directly asserted. Hasdrubal’s camp 
was pitched 500 paces distant from the 
Roman, possibly (this is a point of dispute), 
near the city of Sena. On his discovery of 
the arrival of Nero in Livius’s camp (i.e. 
accepting the tale of the great march, which 
is quite another question and does not 
affect my purpose in this paper, though it 
does concern the topographical dispute,) 
Hasdrubal retreated in the night up the 
banks of the Metaurus, seeking vainly to find 
aford. On being overtaken by the Romans 
next day he was compelled to fight, and 
after a desperate engagement Nero’s strategy 
won the day for the Romans. Hasdrubal, 
seeing all was lost, charged the foe and fell 
fighting bravely. His army, save for a few 
survivors whom it was not thought worth 
while to pursue, was cut to pieces or made 
prisoner. 

In the year 1613 one Sebastian Macci 
‘ Durantinus’ published at Venice a work in 
four books entitled ‘De Bello Asdrubalis.’ 
Book iii (pp. 34-56) is a comprehensive 
effort to supplement and correct the literary 
account of the Metaurus Battle by the use 
of local place-names. It is necessary to 
make the preliminary remark that Macci 
intended his work to be a serious contribu- 
tion to history. He had previously published 
a disquisition ‘De historia’ which proposed 
to reduce the art of writing history and the 
principles of evidence to a scientific certainty 
of rule and demonstration, even as Aristotle 
had treated Rhetoric. And Macci’s ‘ De 
Bello Asdrubalis’ seems to have been 
written to exemplify his Theory. In his 
Dedication too Macci explains fully his 
intent is to fill a gap in historical studies 
and supplement the literary sources. After 
commenting on the meagre information 
supplied us by Livy and Polybius he con- 
tinues: Quapropter ego, cui potissimum tota 
haec Metaurensis regio ab summo Apennini 
dorso usque ad mare Hadriaticum probe 
esset nota, non parum semper dolui hanc 
tantam nostram provinciam...fecisse historiae 
jacturam ; ita nempe scripta est ut per 
jocum quodammodo ad nos transmissa esse 
videatur.” Wherefore ‘ad hance unam 
Asdrubalis historiam ex vetustis monu- 
mentis eruendam omnes nervos intendi... 
Non discessi ab Livio, sed quae illi in hac re 
deesse sensi, ad historiae integritatem 
superaddidi etc.’ 

In fact, the author has set out in all good 
faith to give for the first time a full and 
complete account of the battle of the River 


Metaurus, supplementing the deficiencies of 
the literary authorities by a use of local 
tradition, local names, local finds. This 
account I propose in the remaining part of 
this paper to give, though compressed and 
summarised, and for this reason: not be- 
cause it becomes at times so amusing as 
even to raise the question of the author’s 
good faith, were this not (as I have said) so 
clearly beyond dispute: but because it is by 
far the best illustration known to me of the 
method of this use of tradition and place- 
names to help to decide topographical con- 
troversy, and of the extreme danger and 
uncertainty of the whole proceeding. Per- 
haps it is not fair to argue ‘Ab hoc uno 
disce omnes.’ But I do think it a lesson 
and an amusing lesson which may teach the 
eager topographical controversialist not to 
place reliance on ‘Traditional sites,’ when 
the tradition or local place-name is opposed 
to, or even uncorroborated by, literary 
evidence. And also I hope it will be of 
some assistance in any future discussion as 
to the site of the battle. 

The method Macci employs of argument 
from place-name to event is so evident from 
his actual account as to need no introductory 
explanation. I proceed then to give that 
account shortly, as an illustration of the use 
of place-names and tradition in history. 
Where I have been able to identify the 
places of Macci’s time with those existing 
to-day, I enclose the modern name in square 
brackets, as also one or two remarks of my 


own. The rest is but an English version . 


and a summary of Macci’s own account. 

The Roman consuls then (according to 
this author) were encamped at Sena. Has- 
drubal’s own camp however was on the 
Metaurus, 16 Roman miles away to the 
North. That only 500 paces separated the 
camps is clearly impossible, when we con- 
sider the size of the armies and the strate- 
gic abilities of the generals. ‘Even if Sena 
could mean the district, and not the town, 
yet the boundary of the district to the 
north is the River Cesano, 3 miles from 
Sena. Thus if Livius had occupied the 
whole district, 13 miles would still have 
separated his camp from MHasdrubal’s.’ 
Thus the river, in any case, “unde 
aquabantur,” was the Cesano. [It is 
interesting to note that this interpretation of 
‘Ad Senam’ is at least suggested as early 
as 1613 in the annals of the controversy. 
Oehler, for instance, seems to think Tarducci 
invented it in 1888, vid. ‘Der letzte Feld- 
zug des Barkiden Hasdrubal,’ p. 6-7.] 

Hasdrubal advanced over the Metaurus 
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to make a reconnaissance, but, observing 
the increased numbers of the Romans, 
retreated again in the night. Next morning 
the consuls crossed the Cesano in pursuit. 
They overtook the retreating Carthaginian 
and forced him to give battle. This ‘first 
battle ’ took place on the ‘plain of Bastia,’ 
situated on the coast south of the Metaurus 
and north of the Cesano, the Carthaginian 
rear resting on the former river. A level 
space for fighting was left free between the 
armies. This was afterwards called ‘ Maur- 
otta’ ‘a superatis Mauris.’ [La Posta 
Marotta is on the coast, 3 Roman miles 
north of the Cesano, and thus some 10 
south of the Metaurus. ] 

Hasdrubal indeed had attempted to fortify 
a hill near the Metaurus, but, stayed in this 
attempt by Livius, was forced to fight on the 


the Carthaginian right wing. In the excite- 
ment of the conflict first the respective 
centres were drawn into the fray to help 
their engaged wings, and finally the Gauls 
and Claudius to help their respective centres. 
From sunrise to midday the battle raged 
furiously, till at last the Punic troops gave 
way. Thereupon Hasdrubal ‘ existimans se, 
si se ipsum incolumem servaret, facile 
posse novum exercitum comparare, ac 
bello iterum Romanos infestare, se coepit 
recipere ex pugna ac fugam cum quampluri- 
mis militibus in summos colles petere.’ It 
is true that Livy says he charged the foe 
and fell fighting. ‘Sed judicio tam meo 
quam eorum omnium qui hance historiam 
diligenter perpenderunt, fugam arripuit, 
atque in aliud tempus et locum magis oppor- 
tunum, obitum suum distulit, ut constat ex- 


Citts 


plain without fortification of any kind. 
His left wing, the Gauls, he posted, not on a 
hill (as Livy and Polybius) but on the sea, 
‘non tam quod illis magnopere confideret, 
quam quod rebatur eos ab Romanis miran- 
dum in modum pro nomine nationis timeri.’ 

Livy indeed says that the Gauls were 
stationed on a hill, But how can this be, 
when all admit that they formed the left 
wing of Hasdrubal’s army, and that the 
Carthaginians fought in that part of the 
plain nearer Fano, the Romans nearer Sena}? 
‘ Ad sinistrum igitur cornu, ubi erant Galli 
adversus Claudium, nullus est collis, tota 
namque planities ab ea parte conjungitur 
cum mari.’ It follows therefore that Livy 
wrote ‘ ex locorum ignorantia.’ 

Owing therefore to the Roman dread of 
the Gallic name and not to any obtrusive 
hill, the battle began between J.ivius and 


pluribus monumentis, quae paullo infra suis 
locis a nobis referentur.’ [In fact so many 
place-names in the district claim henceforth 
Hasdrubal’s presence as to leave him no 
room for a glorious and speedy death on the 
plain of Bastia. } 

Thus Hasdrubal fled, but in his flight the 
Metaurus barred his way and he journeyed 
up the river in search for a ford. But the 
Romans pursued hard after, and compelled 
him to stand on a hill, called in after years 
the Mons Maurus ‘ab ipsis Mauris in eo 
collie occisis.’ [Monte Maggiore 4] 

Some of his men however succeeded 
where their general failed, and crossed the 
river. Here on the left bank they pitched 
two camps, one at Saltaria [Saltara], the 
other at Carthicoetum [Cartocceto]. For 
this is plainly Carthaginiensium Coetus.’ 
And here the fugitives seem to have pursued 
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a tranquil and undisturbed existence. ‘ Est 
autem Carthicoetum sub Fano, ab eoque 
leges accipit. Sed adversus Fanenses qui 
Romanorum coloni sunt, non secus hostilem 
retinet animum quam Carthaginienses quor- 
um colonia Carthicoetum est olim adversus 
Romanos.’ 

Hasdrubal however has been left on the 
the Mons Maurus. The Romans surrounded 
this on three sides, but on the fourth, where 
this hill abutted on to others, there was left 
a way of escape. Driven therefore from 
this refuge after a fierce struggle which cost 
the Romans dear, Hasdrubal ‘se recepit in 
alios eminentiores colles.’ Hither also the 
Romans pursued and brought him once 
more to bay 3 miles distant or a little more 
from Mons Maurus. 

So desperate was the resistance offered 
here, so memorable the struggle ‘ut aeter- 
num colli nomen dederit. Nam postmodum 
ibi conditum fuit oppidulum, quod a patrato 
belli facinore Mons belli fuit appellatum.’ 
[M. Bello]. And by this time the Romans 
knew so well their foeman’s skill in flight 
to the neighbouring hills, that they stationed 
troops on the surrounding heights to inter- 
cept escape. Thus they left the river valley 
open and gave Hasdrubal an opportunity 
which he seized. Escaping with the sur- 
vivors of the fight from the Mons Belli he 
descended to the valley and crossed the 
Metaurus by a ford. But Hanno his lieu- 
tenant here parted from him and fled higher 
up into the hills towards the valley of the 
Cesano. The Odyssey of chase splits into 
two. The consuls, themselves pursuing after 
Hasdrubal, detached a squadron of horse 
to take Hanno. His fortunes we now 
follow first. 

When Hanno spied the pursuing horse, 
he halted on a hill three miles away from 
the Mount of War to await their onslaught. 
But with them came thronging the armed 
peasants of the district to join the chase. 
Whereupon Hanno fled in hot haste to other 
neighbouring hills. Yet one thing he left 
behind him on the hill where first he pre- 
pared to stand, and that was his name. In 
after years a town was founded thereon 
named Urgeannum [Orciano]. For as the 
squadron parted from the consuls to pursue 
him, this was the order they gave its leader. 
‘Urge Annonem.’ And still from the spire 
of the church of this place may be seen 
suspended by iron chains an elephant’s tusk, 
found in the fields near by when the fight 
was done. [Surely this is unsurpassed of 
its kind. ] 

Meanwhile some Roman cohorts had been 


sent from Picenum and the Cesano to take 
up a position on the hills to stay Hanno’s 
flight. Here where they halted, a mile 
away from the Hill of the Pursuit of Hanno, 
another town was built in later years. 
‘dictum et felici auspicio Mondavium, quasi 
montem Avium, haud secus ac si aves ad- 
dixissent.’ Destroyed by Alaric, it was 
afterwards rebuilt. [Ruins of Mondavio.] 

But Hanno had fled to be again overtaken 
by the horse two miles farther up the 
Metaurus valley, on yet another hill. Here 
too a town founded in after years bore the 
name Barchium [Barchi] ‘a Barchinis mili- 
tibus ibi superatis.’ Near this is a castle 
called in the Italian tongue Reforziatum 
[Reforzata]. For here the peasants rein- 
forced the horse. Thus with increased 
numbers they pursued yet again after 
Hanno towards Umbria. At last on a hill 
which rose some seven miles away he and all 
with him were overtaken and cut to pieces. 
So afterwards there sprang up here a great 
and rich city named Fractae, ‘ab fractis 
Poenis.’ [Fratte. ] 

Now we return to follow Hasdrubal’s 
fortunes. 

After fording the Metaurus he had barely 
reached the Via Flaminia before the consuls 
came up with him. Another stubborn en- 
gagement ensued, but fortune continued to 
smile on the Romans, who were elated 
already by their former successes. Has- 
drubal therefore ‘fugam Romanis minime 
opinantibus capit.’ In commemoration of 
these events, ‘for an eternal memorial of 
the Roman dead, P. Sempronius Tuditanus 
three years afterwards founded Forum Sem- 
pronii’ [Fossombrone. } 

Hasdrubal fled up the Via Flaminia, and 
outstripping his pursuers, reached the point 
where the roads divided and he had a choice 
of ways. One road—the Via Flaminia— 
led through the Furlo pass to the Umbrian 
great central plain. The other to his right 
followed the upper course of the Metaurus 
towards the Apennine ‘chain and Etruria. 
Hasdrubal chose the latter, thinking thereby 
the more easily to leave the Romans behind 
him. The Furlo also was so narrow and 
dangerous a ravine and the river’s banks 
were so precipitous, that though this was 
crossed by a bridge, the way was yet most 
unsuitable for an army in hurried flight. 
The bridge however was attempted by 
some African troops ‘et nunc quoque Pons 
Maurus appellatur.’ [There is no bridge in 
the Furlo cutting to-day. ] 

Hasdrubal, continuing his flight up the 
other river, the Metaurus, came ‘ ad parvum 
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Hospitium, situm in quodam fluminis tor- 
tuoso flexu, quod nunc vulgata lingua Hos- 
pitalectum nuncupatur.’ Here a road struck 
up to the hills on the right leading to 
Urbinum [Urbino]. But when the fugitive 
looked up the road, he saw that the cohorts 
of Urbinum had gathered in force and 
lining the ridge of hills prevented all escape. 
Forced therefore to continue up the river he 
crossed it by a ford, and afterwards came 
upon a bridge which he crossed, and stayed 
there seeking to break down the bridge to 
hinder the foe from pursuing. But a few 
of the speediest of the Roman horse rode up 
too soon and Hasdrubal fled all the quicker 
till he overtook the rest of his men who had 
gone on before. Then they came to the 
place called Castrum Firmidianum, vulgo 
Firminianum. [Fermignano.| This name 
however has nothing to do with these events, 
but is so called from the villa of a Roman 
citizen named Firmidius, ‘as is proved by a 
very ancient inscription dug up here but a 
few days ago.’ Here there is a bridge over 
the Metaurus, and between the town and the 
bridge an old storied tower, ‘ inexpugnabilis 
nisi aenea adhibeantur tormenta.’ This 
tower is now the property of the great- 
grandsons of a brother of Polydore Virgil 
of Urbino, ‘rerum Anglicanarum historici 
elegantissimi.’ When Hasdrubal crossed 
the river here, certainly the bridge was in 
existence. ‘De Turri non ausim affirmare.’ 
He crossed the bridge in question, hoping 
to' reach Umbria. Also the Urbinate 
cohorts prevented any further progress up 
towards the mountains, Thus they kept 
the fugitives in the valley and made the 
pursuit easier. 

[Then follows a long glowing account of 
and panegyric on Urbino—after which 
digression— ] 

Hasdrubal crossed the bridge therefore 
and marched for Aqualania [{Acqualagna. 
This is so far useful as showing that Tar- 
ducci’s Fermignano-Acqualagna road was 
thought more easy at the beginning of the 
XVIIth century for travellers to the south 
than that over the Furlo.] But he had 
barely escaped one mile from Firmidianum 
when the Romans overtook him, fell on his 
rear, and forced him to fight. This attack 
the Carthaginians repulsed, and the Romans 
drew back and waited for reinforcements. 
They saw that the country was so far roused 
that Hasdrubal had no chance of ultimate 
escape. The Punic general indeed could but 
fortify a position on a hill at a little 
distance, in the breathing-space thus given 
him, and flee no further. Such good use 


however did he make of his time that on 
arrival of reinforcements the Romans found 
his position impregnable. They therefore 
sate down before the hill and determined to 
starve him into attacking them. 

Now indeed was the Carthaginian plight 
a desperate one. In vain the fugitives 
planned ways of escape. ‘ Deus permittit 
interdum meliores vexari ac saevissimis 
opprimi Tyrannorum iniquitatibus, quo 
acquisitae victoriae laetitia sit maior, ac 
tandem recognoscant Dei benignitate se 
gravissimis calamitatibus fuisse liberatos.’ 
When his provisions were finally exhausted 
Hasdrubal charged down from the hill upon 
the foe in the plain beneath as the day 
was breaking. When after a desperate 
encounter he saw the day was finally lost, 
he spurred his horse into the thickest of the 
foe and fell. 

His body was recovered from among the 
slain and carried off by the consuls for burial 
in a suitable and conspicuous spot elsewhere. 
But the rest of those who had fallen in the 
fray were buried on the hill where they fell. 
And ever since the hill has been called the 
Mons Asdrubalis, and to-day the rustics 
name it M. Asdrubaldo. [% M. Arcello.] 
To the plain where so many noble Romans 
had fallen there came in following days 
many women to bewail their dead, and it 
preserves the name Planctus Mulierum to 
this day. Here too by the stream that 
flows at the base of the hill were found 
many years after a helm and a richly 
decorated piece of horse armour thought to 
be Hasdrubal’s own, and now preserved in 
the Prince’s Armoury at Pisaurum. 

Still some remnants of the, Carthaginian 
force had escaped, and fled over the river. 
But no sooner were they come safe to the 
opposite bank than the leaders fell out as to 
the more expedient way of flight. One 
band turned to the right and climbed a 
neighbouring hill—called the Mons Bran- 
dorum [M. Brando]—where, as further 
retreat was cut off by the Urbinate cohorts, 
they entrenched themselves. The others 


_fled about three miles up the river and 


halted on the plain now called the plain of . 
San Silvestro. Here they built a rampart 
which still remains, and is called the Vallum 
Asdrubalis. [This is the great piece of 
evidence for the San Silvestro site.] Others 
of them built another similar fortification 
just on the very banks of the river, and 
destroyed the bridge over it. This was 
called afterwards the Pons Cratium ‘quia 
post; dirutos arcus crates  interpositae 
fuerunt ne eius usus intermitteretur,’ 
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All this resistance was useless. On the 
consuls’ return to Firmidianum, troops were 
despatched which quickly put the refugees 
of M. Brando to the sword, while they 
themselves proceeded against the two camps 
in the plain of 8. Silvestro and destroyed 
the garrisons after one final and fierce 
fight. 

All that now remained was to build the 
Tomb of Hasdrubal on some conspicuous spot 
to commemorate their victory. On a lofty 
hill they built it, and this, known before as 
the Collis Silicis, ever after kept the name of 
the Mons Asdrubalis. [Clearly Macci found 
two hills bearing this name.] The Tomb 
was restored and amplified by the famous 
Roman architect P. Fuficius, and _ its 
inscription, though partly illegible owing to 
the wearing away of the stone, is still 


preserved : ,‘Horum omnium vetustissima 
eius inscriptio satis luculenta atque elegans, 
licet in multis exesa, effossa inter Castelli 
rudera, fidem minime dubiam facit.’ 

Many and glorious are the monuments 
and buildings of the famous city and district 
of Urbino, but greatest among them is 
Hasdrubal’s Tomb. Thither the princes 
come, and the Antiquarians are gathered 
together. ‘ Visitur hoc tam nobile tamque 
vetustum Asdrubalis sepulchrum, una cum 
propinquis propugnaculis, a summis Princi- 
pibus ac viris antiquitatis rerumque gestarum 
studiosissimis.’ 

How much then may be argued from local 
Tradition and the use of place-names to 
demonstrate the site of the battle? 

BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 

Merton College, Oxford. - 


REPETITIONS IN EMPEDOKLES. 


Tue reader of Empedokles, as the text is 
restored by Stein, cannot fail to be struck 
by the repetition of certain phrases and 
lines. The recurrent use of convenient 
phrases is characteristic of the epic style 
which Empedokles affects, and in this way 
the repetition of many phrases is accounted 
for. The phrase! GAN aye, ll. 19, 74, 96 (cf. 
130, 262), will serve as an example. The 
first half of ll. 36, 61, 76, and the last half 
of ll. 112, 239, 140, are other illustrations of 
what may be expected in an ‘epic’ writer, 
and deserve no special consideration here. 

A second class of apparent repetitions 
may be dismissed with a word, namely the 
repetition of a line for emphasis, with dis- 
tinct statement of the fact that it is re- 
peated (e.g. ll. 60-62 repeated 75-77). It 
amounts to the same thing when a thesis is 
stated, and then repeated at the close of the 
discussion. In this way I explain ll. 66 
and 72. 

Thirdly, there are numerous passages that 
impress the reader as repetitions because 


‘they deal with much the same thought, al- 


though there is a studied effort to put this 
thought in different language. In ll. 173 and 
248 the language of 67 and 116 almost 
reappears. Lines 69, 70 repeat the thought 
of 61-62 with intentional change of lan- 
guage. The fundamental thought of the 
poem is that all things on the earth are the 


1 refer to Empedokles by the lines of Stein 
(Bonn, 1852). 


product of four elements moved by two 
forces. The three parts of this thought 
appear again and again, but with intentional 
variation in language so as to prevent a 
sense of monotony. The list of things on 
the earth appears in lines 40 f., 105 f. 
(= 124 f.), 252f., 383 f., 421 f. The four 
elements are mentioned in different terms 
many times: 33 f., 78, 130 f., 187, 197 f., 
(200), 204 f., 211, 215 f., 265 f., 333 f,, 
378 f. These repetitions, like those of the 
last group, are examples of a literary device 
appropriate to philosophic poetry. By 
means of it the poet is able to enforce and 
bring home his thought without too much 
wearying his readers. 

There remains another class of repetitions 
which are due, as I believe, to a wrong re- 
construction of the text, and it is with the 
purpose of eliminating the repetitions which 
belong to this class that I have instituted 
this study. 

105-107 = 124-126. Lines 105-107 ap- 
pear in Simplicius 7v 33, 15 and 34r 159, 
22, and their position in this connection is 
confirmed by the quotation of 104-107 in 
Arist. Met. ii. 4, 1000a 29. On the other 
hand the same lines after 1. 123 are found 
only in Simplicius 347 160, 6 ; the text here is 
somewhat uncertain, and the link with the 
preceding by the participle «ri{ovre is rather 
artificial. Simplicius had quoted these lines 
less than half a page back, and it seems to 
me probable that the lines were inadvertently 
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repeated here— possibly instead of some 
similar enumeration of things on the earth. 

94(-95) = 108(-109) = 114(-115). Lines 
94-95 are the fitting conclusion of the pre- 
ceding discussion of the elements, but they 
have no meaning after 107. They stand in 
Simplicius 34r 159, 3 at the end of a long 
quotation, and it is not unlikely that they 
were repeated at the end of the next quota- 
tion (34r 159, 25) by the error either of 
Simplicius or of some copyist. The last half 
of 109 reads like a gloss that has been in- 
corporated into the text. A negative argu- 
ment of less weight for the omission of 
these lines (108-109) is the fact that they 
are omitted Simpl. 7v 33,17. The same lines 
appear in Simpl. 87 33, 21. Here they are 
intimately connected with the two preceding 
lines, but their connection with the following 
lines is forced, and the following lines—as I 
shall hope to show— belong better in another 
connection. Accordingly I propose to identify 
114-115 with 94-95 and to insert 112-113 
before 94-95. The order will then be 90-93, 
112-113, 94-95 (= 114-115). The insertion 
of 112-113 between 93 and 94 is confirmed 
by the fact that 112-113 form the natural 
response to 93, and give a fitting introduc- 
tion to 94-95, 

67-68 = 116-117 (cf. 248). Lines 67-68 
appear in this connection several times in 
Simplicius, and indeed 70-73 appear directly 
after 118 at Simpl. 87 33, 26. Stein inserts 
Simpl. 87 33, 26 as his line 69. My proposal 
is to insert both Simpl. 87 33, 25 and 26 
after 68, in which ease there is no reason for 


regarding 116-117 as different from 67-68. 
So I would read 67-68, 118, 69-73. 

These two changes in the text of Simpli- 
cius, which cut out several repetitions, rest 
on the interpretation of Simpl. 8r 33, 19. 
Stein breaks this passage after 33, 25 and 
inserts 33, 26 as line 69. I propose to break 
it at the point where the meaning halts, 
namely after 33, 22; the first four lines I 
would place after 93 as I have suggested in 
the last paragraph but one, and the re- 
mainder after 66, as I have suggested in the 
last paragraph. 

1384 = 138. Line 134, which consists 
simply of the word odatpov, has no reason 
for existence; as the reference in Simpl. 
2587 may perfectly well apply to line 138. 

3 = 228. The close resemblance between 
these two lines may be due to the restoration 
of 228. We may notice however pepiuvas 
(3, 45, 228) and deira (3, 53, 228, 343, 400, 
441, 446) are favourite words with Em- 
pedokles, so that perhaps there is no reason 
to discredit line 228. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest a 
slight emendation of line 85. The text of 
Simplicius at 347 158, 24 reads per’ dcow 
(so aE; DE per Preller suggests 
ysoooow; Panzerbieter, What 
is wanted is a reference to the four elements, 
with which Love works, though her activity 
cannot be discerned by mortal men. So | 
would suggest pera rotow, since radra, rade, 
Td are commonly used to refer to the elements 
in the whole poem. AnrtHuR FarrBanks, 

Yale University. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


I.—Jngens ONCE MORE. 


Reretyina to Dr. Fennell (Class. Rev. 
July, 1897, p. 300), I would urge the 
following considerations against the deriva- 
tion of ingens from ‘an indeterminate 
preposition with the root of gi-gnere, ete.’ 

(i) As to Form. 

This explanation requires that -gens be 
explained 1° as a nomen agentis of the type 
of mens, or 2° as an aoristic participle, say 
in-g(n)ens, or 3° as a participle toa root g-é-, 
parallel.’with gen-. The first of these ex- 
planations is morphologically unobjection- 
able, the second is plausible, but the third 
is a form-type usually accompanied by 
reduplication. Bréal (in his Dictionary) 
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does, to be sure, compare indiges, but the 
etymology of indiges has, as I shall submit 
below, been misunderstood. 

(ii) As to Signification. 

For all the above derivations of -gens we 
should expect a sense like ‘growing up, 
increasing,’ if in the prefix im- we have a 
preposition; but ingens means rather 
‘grown up, increased,’ and there is some 
difficulty in this shift of meaning. 

(iii) As to the Composition. 

Here there is great difficulty to my mind, 
and this I hinted at when I called the 
preposition indeterminate. I find no such 
development of meaning in éy-yryveoOax ‘ to 
be innate,’ nor in ingenwus ‘free-born,’ and 
hence reject the preposition im for dngens. 
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If Latin has any cognate of dvi that 
cognate is an- in anquirere, an-hélure’ (cf. 
v. Planta Osk.-Umbr. Gram. i. p. 97, 
Brugmann Gr. Gram.? p. 218, Bréal et 
Bailly Dict. Etym. s.v. halare). 

In the above statement I have tried to 
set forth at its strongest the argument for 
the derivation supported by Dr. Fennell, as 
well as the other side. I need hardly say 
that the counter-arguments seem to me the 
stronger. 

I also reject the cognation Dr. Fennell 
instances of yiyas with the yévos-group, 
though that derivation is in current use (cf. 
Prellwitz Ztym. Wort. s.v.). On the side of 
the signification yiyas meets its very best 
explanation when regarded as a doublet of 
B.Bas ‘high-stepping’ (cf. the author, Am. 
Jr. Phil. xiii. 226). The ‘ velars’ were in 
all probability not labialised before a (cf. de 
Saussure Mém, 119, n. 2, Brugmann, Gr. 
Gram2 35, Anm., and the author, Proc. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. 1895, p. Ixvi., in answer to 
Bechtel’s contention to the contrary in his 
Hauptprobleme, p. 354). If this be true 
*9-4 would have given normally in Greek 
*ya- that is in an isolated word like yiyas, 
while B.Bds was affected by Baivw and its 


oup. 

Dr. Fennell holds that there are no 
certain examples of Sk. d- or Grk. a- akin 
to words beginning in m followed by a 
vowel. He will, I take it, not object to my 
citing the initial gradation na*-/n- any 
more than to ma*/m-. All scholars agree 
without any prominent exception, so far as 
[ recall, that the privative a- of Sanskrit 
and Greek is a weak form of me ‘ not.’ 

Fick (B.B. v. 168, vii. 95), Bury (ib. vii. 
80-, 338-), Bezzenberger (7b. v. 168 footnote) 
suggest a large number of cognations based 
on the phonetic change denied by Dr. 
Fennell. I agree with G. Meyer (Gh. 
Gram.’ p, 52 Anm.), that very few of these 
have any claim to probability. But some 
of them are, we must allow, very plausible, 


1 The derivation of anhélare from a preposition 
with hdlare is, I am convinced, erroneous. The root 
of Lat. anima, Grk. &veuos, Sk. dnila-s, is ana-. As 
other ‘dissyllabic’ roots frequently show in Sanskrit 
i (‘from 5’?), I would connect anhélus ‘gasping’ 
directly with Sk. Gnila-s ‘wind’ (cf. éniti ‘he gasps’). 
The é of anhélus shows the same riddlesome variation 
in colour (¢ and not @) shown by &veuos ; while its 
length as well as the 4 may well be of secondary 
origin—by association with hdlare—or we may here 
have the result of an Aryan 9 (?). 

I am also not in accord with the derivation of 
halare from a noun-stem *an-s-lo-, even though this 
is a very neat phonetic feat. To me halare looks 
very much like an extension of hd, the sighing inter- 
jection. 


more particularly the following, all from 
Fick’s first article. 

dya-, dyav ‘sehr’: péya ‘gross, sehr.’ 
dyayat ‘bewundern, hochhalten’: Sk. mah- 

verherrlichen, herrlich sein.? 

Noreen (Ungerm. Lautlehre, § 31, 5) adds 
Sk. mddhyas, Lat. medius...‘in der mitte 
befindlich’: Germ. wntar ‘zwiscLen, unter-,’ 
ef. Sk. ddhas <*mdh- ‘unten.’ 

We can hardly refuse to consider that 
*n-sme (or *ns-sme), the base reconstructed 
for Lesbian dupe ‘us,’ Sk. asmd-, is in grada- 
tion either with me- of the ace. sg., or ne- 
of the plural stem (Lat. nds). 

The following examples of na*-/n- are ac- 
cepted by Wackernagel, Altindische Gram- 
matik, § 7. 

(1) Sk. dbh-ri ‘Hacke’: nabh- ‘ bersten’ 
(Fick, BL. vi. 238, Hoffmann, 7b. xviii. 
287). 

(2) Sk. dsta- Heimat: nas- ‘einkehren’ 
(Bartholomae, K.Z. xxix. 438 Anm.). 

(3) Sk. aktd- ‘night’: Lat. noct-is ‘of the 
night’ (Benfey, S.V. 3, Bury, B.B. vii. 338, 
Bartholomae, ib. xv. 20). 

(4) Sk. addha ‘ gewiss,’ Avest. azda ‘Ge- 
wissheit’: Sk. medh& from *mazdha ‘ Ein- 
sicht’ (Johansson, J./. ii. 30). 

(5) Sk. abhrd- ‘Wolke,’ Grk. adpds, Lat. 
imber ; Sk. ndbhas, Gk. védos. 

The above examples will convince the 
reader that a large number of scholars 
recognise the probability of the existence of 
the gradation called in question by Dr. 
Fennell. 

It is altogether likely that dyav is an ace. 
fem. adverb from a stem *dyo- as Dr. 
Fennell explains. Still the loan-word 
theory is not a very cogent one, and there 
is nothing either to disprove the claim that 
dyav is a neuter adverb of participial nature 
like wav. 

I submit again that the comparison of 
Lat. ingent- (from *mgent-) with Sk. mahdnt- 
presents fewer difficulties than either of 
the current etymologies. 


TI.—Latin mons, ‘ PEAK.’ 


Cognates of the stem mont- have seemed 
to be lacking almost entirely. Wacker- 
nagel K.Z. xxxiii. 571 sq.) explains very 
attractively the word potoa ‘muse’ from 


2 Accepted by Brugmann with a qualifying ‘wol’ 
(@r. ii. § 575), and cited without expression of 
opinion by G. Meyer (Gk. Gram. § 448); disputed 
by the author, Am. Jr. Phil. xv. 427, footnote 1, on 
grounds no longer cogent if ingent- is a cognate of 
Sk, mahdut-. 
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*uovt-ya- ‘a mountain dweller, oread.’ 
Wharton in his Htyma Latina s.v. mons 
writes a base MONTi- and compares MNTI- 


Ags. mund. protection, Eng. mound: 


‘refuge.’ Just what his conception is I am 
not sure that I grasp from so abbreviated a 
statement. Perhaps it is that this stem 
belongs to the root men- ‘think’ and mons 
was first a memorial or grave mound, and 
then came to be metaphorically applied to a 
natural elevation of land. The implicit 
metaphor is not impossible, and may even 
have been natural if the Italians came from 
a flat country to Italy. 

Wackernagel’s explanation of potea just 
mentioned would set the problem back of 
the Italic period, and it remains to see 
whether other cognates do not show them- 
selves in a sense susceptible of a more direct 
connection with mons. 

I propose to apply to mént- the gradation 
ma*/m-, and I further assume that *mmné- 
would give gnt- while the latter might be in 
certain cases indistinguishable from i-. 
Homer uses the adverb dvavra ‘ uphill’ and 
-avra might be explained on the lines of our 
assumption. We may explain as further 
cognates O.H.G. andé ‘brow,’ O.Ir. éan, 
and, with generalised meaning, Sk. dnta-s 
fend.” Our common use of the phrase 
‘brow of the hill’ is guarantee enough for 
the relation of O.H.G. andi ‘brow’ to Lat. 
mont- hill.’ 

There is still another Greek word that 
suggests itself in this connection viz. pevOjpy 
‘brow,’ not given in Liddell and Scott, but 
to be found in Prellwitz’s Ltymologisches 
Worterbuch. I still believe (cf. Am. Jr. 
Phil. xvi. p. 3 footnote 2) that the question 
of the tenuis aspivata in Greek is unsettled 
and that neighbouring nasals and liquids 
exercised an aspirating influence on the 
tenues (spite of G. Meyer, Grk. Gram.® 
§ 207). Thus it seems to me possible that 
the root of pevOjpy is ment-. We might 
with so solitary a word operate with a 
vulgar aspiration, or fall back on the 
Boeotian verb ending -v6y= Attic -vra, and 
suspect dialectic variation. If we may set 
up an Aryan stem ma*nt- ‘ peak, point’ we 
may refer to it the Latin words mentula 
‘membrum virile’ and mentum ‘chin.’ In 
Sanskrit the stem matht means ‘twirling 
stick.’ Such a stick was pointed and 
twirled rapidly about in another bit of 
wood to create fire by friction. 

Beside the stem mathi- stands one entirely 
like it in inflexion, viz. pathi- ‘road.’ The 
latter is represented in Latin by pont- 
‘bridge,’ and if mathé- meant primitively 


‘point,’ then Latin mont- ‘peak’ is its 
cognate, and has preserved the same flexional 
type. 


IIT.—Jndigetes. 


The etymology current for indigetes (indu 
+gen-) is obviously of the popular variety, 
and may be read between the lines of 
Servius himself on Verg. Georg. i. 498: 
patrii Dii sunt, qui praesunt singulis 
civitatibus, ut Minerva Athenis, Juno 
Carthagini: Indigetes autem proprie sunt 
Dii ex hominibus facti, quasi in  Diis 
agentes. Here, passing over the etymolo- 
gical /usus of Servius himself, we note that 
the Great Gods were indigetes. This is also 
seen in a passage from Macrobius (8, 1. 17): 
virgines vestales ita indigetant, Apollo 
Medice, Apollo Paean. 

Alongside of indigetes stand indigetare 
‘invoke’ and indigitamenta ‘book of rites, 
prayers, and the relation of meaning 
between them, if indigetes be taken to mean 
‘home born,’ like indigena, is very far to 
seek, 

I propose therefore to divide our word 
ind-ig-et-es, and compare Sk. yajatd- ‘holy, 
divine’: the root yaj- ‘ honour, sacrifice to.’ 
Thus ind-tg-etes means ‘ divine, consecrated, 
deified.’ In Greek we receive great support 
for this explanation in dyi~ew ‘hallow by 
sacrifice, and éayifew ‘make offerings to 
the dead or Manes.’ The Greek preposition 
év- is of course identical with ind- in 
indigetare. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that in 
Sanskrit there is a ¢e- suffix instead of a ¢- 
suffix and the development of meaning was 
doubtless from ‘honoured’ to ‘ honourable’ 
(cf. Lat. acceptus which has passed from 
‘accepted’ to ‘acceptable’). The ¢- suffix 
is of course prevailingly active (but com- 
pare dyvw-r- ‘unknown, not knowing,’ 
mpoBAy-t- ‘thrown forward, springing for- 
ward,’ and Sopixpy-t- ‘ spear-pressed,’ Brug. 
Gr. ii. p. 368, § 123), and the ¢e- suffix 
prevailingly passive. This furnishes us 
with the clue to the difference in the stems 
in Latin “ig-et- and Sk. yajatd- which last 
has been assimilated to a past participle in 
regard of its suffix. 

From the phonetic standpoint there is no 
difficulty in Latin: ind-ig from in + 
shows the same treatment as inicere from 
in+tacere. The d of indigetes either comes 
in by way of popular association with 
indigena, or was patterned after metrical 
archaisms like indalbare, indaudire, ete. If 
we may judge from initial 
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syllable of *iaigetes would also have been 
long by position, This factor too must 
have been of weight in the orthography of 
indigetes, particularly as we know there 
was a vulgar or dialectic variation between 


nd and nn, as in tennitur for tenditur 
(Terence, Phormio, 330). 


Epwin W. Fay. 
Lexington, Va. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Consus, the god to whom the Consualia 
were sacred, is expressly stated by Varro 
and Dio. Hal. to be the same as Neptunus 
Equestris : in other words Consus was an 
ancient god of horses—cf. Tertullian de 
Spectaculis Cap. V: Exinde ludi Consualia 
dicti, qui initio Neptunum honorabant. Cf. 
old Selavonic koni, Russ. kon’, horse. 

Gradivus seems hard to separate from 
IUVE KRAPUVI (lovi Grabovio) of the 
Umbrian Iguvian tables: the meaning 
seems to be ‘the shouter’ from the root 
/gra, found in Slavonic igra, play, dance : 
,/gra signifies ‘shouting’ vide Miklosich 


Wbh. der Slav. Sprach. p. 95. This will 
tally with Juvenal’s simile of ‘ Gradivus 
Homericus.’ 

The word viverra (a ferret), Plin. V.H. 
viii. 81, used in Pliny’s time, as now, to chase 
rabbits, and imported from Africa for the 
purpose, is a loan-word brought by trappers 
from the north with the skins which they 
supplied to the Romans. The Slavonic 
word is vévera a squirrel: in O. Prussian 
vuivaras signified a weasel ; cf. Miklosich 
p- 389. 

H, A. Srrone. 


ON THE QUANTITY OF NAMES IN -uw7s 


In my History of Greek Literature 1 
marked the « of Aerrivys long as contrasted 
with the short «in Aicyivys. I have been 
asked by several scholars to state my 
authority for this distinction, and am the 
more anxious to do so, as I now realise 
that it goes to some extent beyond the 
evidence. 

The scansion Aicyivys is proved by Theocr. 
xiv, 2 &e. For Aerrivys my authority was 
Fick Griechischen Eigennamen xxxv seq. 
After quoting names in -inos like “Epyivos, 
Xappivos, Fick proceeds : ‘ Neben -ivoserscheint 
seltner die Nebenform -ivys, -ivas wie -tas 
neben -tos, -evas neben -evos auftritt.’ He then 
quotes 14 names in -ivys, -ivas (not including 
either Aicyivys or Aerrivys): e.g. KadXivys 
(KaAAtvos), Acvxivns (Acvxivos), Tparivas 
(IIpwrivos). The last case seems the 
clearest ; IIparivas being regular Doric, 
with the characteristic -as=-os. The name 
Leptines occurs, so far as I know, only 
twice in poetry. Archil. 70 Bgk. 


Totos TAatxe, Aerrivew mii. 


and Rhianus Anth. Pal. xii. 93. 


a ~ 
Hv éxt Aerriven orpédins yvia. 


The first of these is inconclusive: the 
latter tends in favour of @ since the Ionic 
Genitive in -ew ‘must always be read as one 
syllable.’ (Weir Smyth, Jonie, § 428 ef. 
§ 446: ‘Tonic -ewy is invariably mono- 
syllabic).’ For this reason T marked 
‘Leptines’ in accordance with Fick’s rule 
and with the apparent usage of Rhianus. 

However, Rhianus is not quite conclusive : 
he may have taken an unusual licence with 
a name otherwise unmanageable in elegiacs, 
and have sought to justify himself by “AArew 
ds Acdéyeoou in ® 87 ; (cf. the late epigram 
in Weir Smyth’s note lc.) And as for 
Fick’s rule it seems to crumble away upon 
closer examination. Of his 14 names in 
-ivys -ivas, I can find no single instance where 
the « is certainly long, while there are two 
where it is short. These are Mupivys (cf. 
Mupivos, Mupivy) in poet. ap. Ath. 32b, 132d, 
and Spxpivys in Menander’s Aspis. Of 
course Mupivys, as the name of a wine, and 
adjectival, may not be evidence for real 
proper names. Spixpivys rests upon an 
emendation of Bentley’s (MS. 4), 
but if the form with = was used at all by 
the Comic poets (see the strong evidence in 
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Kock ad. loc.) the -w- must be short. They 
would not invent a name which could not be 
used in iambics. 

IIv6ivas is marked -iv in Pape’s Lexicon, I 
suspect by a misprint, since in similar names 
Pape marks -tv. The name only occurs, I 
think, in Delphian prose inscriptions ; e.g. 
Collitz 2023. 1f "Epacwadys (-iv-) is the 
right form in Ar. Ranae, 1196 we may infer 
’AAkivadas in Thue. v. 24: but the variant 
spelling -wys is probably correct in both 
eases, and the patronymics come from 
’Epacivos, ’AXxivos, rather than from ’Epacivys 
’AXkivys. 

The upshot seems to be that our evidence 
is at present inconclusive. The suffixes -ino- 
-Ina- are well established in Greek proper 


names (Kparivos ce.) as well as in words like 
’ayxuotivos, Kopaxtvos, xowpivy (Brugmann 
Engl. Trans. ii. p. 157 § 68): -ino- -ina- are 
common in adjectives (dpvwos, ¢pyywos, 
avOpémwvos) and are found in such quasi- 
proper names as Mvppivy &e. We find 
conclusive evidence for Aicyivys and slight 
indications in favour of Aerrivys. Etruscan 
forms like Caecina may or may not be 
analogous. 

May I at the same time correct a more 
serious error which escaped my notice on p. 
398 of the same book? Galen is there 
placed in the time of ‘Augustus. It 
should of course be ‘ M. Aurelius.’ 


GitBERT Murray. 


A THEMISTOCLEAN MYTH. 


Ir has sometimes been asserted that myths 
may owe their origin or at least their form 
to works of art, of which the meaning was 
misapprehended. Such myths would form 
an interesting variety of the aetiological 
species. Hitherto it has not been easy to 
point to satisfactory instances of the variety.! 
Recent investigation offering us a curious 
instance of a myth which seems to owe its 
shape to a well known statue, it seems worth 
while to set forth briefly its character and 
history. 

I can claim no merit of discovery in the 
matter. The credit of discovering the evid- 
ence belongs to Dr. Rhousopoulos of Athens ; 
the application of the evidence to the question 
of the origin of a myth is due to Dr. C. 
Wachsmuth.? I have only worked out their 
suggestions in more detail in order to present 
an interesting discovery to a wider English 
audience. 

In regard to the circumstances of the 
death of Themistocles at Magnesia we have, 
as is well known, varying accounts. Thucy- 
dides (i. 138) states that he died a natural 
death, though some asserted that he poisoned 
himself, because he was unable to carry out 
the promises he had made to the Great 
King. Thucydides must here refer to the 
tale which is alluded to in the Knights of 
Aristophanes (1. 83) :— 

6 yap Gavaros aiperwrepos, 

1 Compare, however, Milchhoefer in Ath. Mitth. 
v. 45; Goblet d’Alviella, Afigration des Symboles. 

 Rheinisches Museum, 1897, p. 140. 


which shows that the belief that Themistocles 
had died of drinking bull’s blood was aecepted 
at Athens in B.c. 424, and had almost given 
rise to a proverb, Of later writers Cornelius 
Nepos follows Thucydides. But Plutarch 
and Diodorus both accept the tale of the 
bull’s blood. Modern historians naturally 
prefer the Thucydidean story of a natural 
death. In so doing they follow the line 
already taken by Cicero (Brutus, xi.). That 
writer asserts that it was Clitarchus and 
Stratocles who invented the story that 
'Themistocles sacrificed a bull, and receiving 
its blood in a patera, drank it and died. 
Cicero adds that this version was naturally 
preferred by later writers as more susceptible 
of rhetorical and tragical embellishment ; and 
here he seems to express the truth. 

Themistocles is not the only celebrated 
man who was said to have thus met his 
death. Among prehistoric heroes Jason and 
Midas thus died ; among historic characters 
Psammenitus, and Smerdis the brother of 
Cambyses. Hannibal is also by some said 
to have committed suicide by drinking bull’s 
blood in imitation of Themistocles. The 
earlier of these reputed poisonings can only 
have been vouched for by vague rumour. 
The manner of the suicide of Hannibal is 
probably an invention of the rhetoricians.® 

It seems fair to assume with Cornelius 
Nepos, Cicero, Grote, and others, that the 
historic fact was, as Thucydides says, that 
Themistocles died a natural death, and that 

3 See Roscher in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 
1883, p. 158. 
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the story of the suicide by drinking bull’s 
blood was a myth. Let us then examine 
the myth and separate its elements. A 
myth may fairly be regarded as having 
commonly three parts, an ethical motive, an 
intellectual justification, and a body or form. 
The motive of the myth before us may be, as 
Cicero suggests, merely the desire to have a 
tale suited to rhetorical and tragical treat- 
ment. Or there may have been mingled 
with this, very Greek, motive, one more 
strictly moral, the feeling that one who like 
Themistocles had been a traitor to Greece, 
ought not to have died in his bed. Mingled 
with this ethical element are others of a 
more intellectual or rationalistic kind. 
Thucydides records, as we have seen, the 
explanation that Themistocles slew himself 
because he could not fulfil his promises to 
the Great King. Another explanation is 
given by Diodorus!, that Themistocles in- 
duced Xerxes to swear that he would not 
attempt again to invade Greece save with 
him as general, and then committed suicide 
heroically, and so secured Greece from Per- 
sian attack. The two explanations seem 
alike to have arisen in the schools of rhetoric. 
We have a glimpse which suggests of how 
flimsy material much of Greek history is 
made up. 

There yet remains for consideration the 
body or form of the myth. Why is Themis- 
tocles said to have sacrificed a bull and then 
drunk its blood? It is the more desirable 
fully to explain this form, because it was 
already fixed at the earliest time to which 
we can trace the myth, B.c. 424, 

It is impossible that any one could drink 
bull’s blood, and straightway fall dead. I 
am informed on excellent physiological 
authority that there is nothing poisonous in 
the blood of bulls. To drink hot bull’s 
blood would be unpleasant, and might make 
one ill, but it would not be fatal. Pliny 2 
writes ‘Taurorum (sanguis) celerrime coit 
atque durescit, ideo pestifer potu maxime.’ 
This is at the least a great exaggeration 
It is possible that the popular notion of its 
poisonous character may have arisen from 
the use of the blood of victims by priests, 
first for producing a temporary inspiration, 
and secondly, as an ordeal.? When used as 
an ordeal fresh blood or even less injurious 
substances might when allied with a guilty 
conscience prove fatal. 


1 xi. 58, 3. 

2 N.H. xi. 222, cf. xxviii. 147, 

3 See Frazer, The Golden Bough i. 34, Pausanias 
(vii. 25, 13) mentions the draught of bull’s blood as 
an ordeal to test.the chastity of the priestess. 


The belief that Themistocles took bull’s 
blood as a poison, almost to a certainty arose 
out of the details of a statue of the hero 
erected at Magnesia, the place of his 
decease. 

Thucydides (l.c.) tells us of a monument, 
pynpeiov, set up at Magnesia in Ionia 
in memory of Themistocles. Cornelius 
Nepos gives us a hint of the character of 
this monument. It was a sculptural group, 
statuae in foro Magnesiae. In the Athenian 
Mittheilungen for 1896 (p. 22), Dr. 
Rhousopoulos of Athens publishes a coin of 
Magnesia, struck in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, which almost beyond doubt gives us a 
trustworthy representation of this monument. 
It was in the form of a bearded statue of 
the hero, naked, wearing a wreath, holding 
in the left hand a sword, in the right a 
patera over an altar, while a bull lies dead 
at its feet. The identifying inscription, 
OEMICTOKAHC is added in the field.‘ 
The statue is quite in the style of the earlier 
fifth century. It reminds us especially of 
the naked bearded figure at Munich 
commonly called a heroic king, but regarded 
by Furtwiingler as Zeus,> which dates from 
about B.c. 460. 

Dr. Rhousopoulos sees in this statue a 
representation of the last scene of the life 
of Themistocles. This appears to me a 
mistaken view; and I do not hesitate to 
prefer to it the interpretation suggested by 
Wachsmuth, which I have worked out in 
more detail. 

The accessories of the statue are intended 
to show clearly in what light Themistocles 
was regarded by the people of Magnesia, 
namely as a civic hero or oixoryjs. The 
offerings which were brought to persons 
raised to heroic rank were libations, and a 
bull, usually sacrificed at an annual 
festival. The animal was slain at the tomb, 
and its blood allowed to run into a trench. 
The ceremony was called Botv évayilew® as 
opposed to Gvew, the word being 
usually reserved for the Gods. Slain bull 
and patera were added, it would seem, to the 
statue, to show that Themistocles held 
heroic rank. But how natural and 
easy it was for stupid people, among whom 
myths frequently take their rise, to see in 
these same accessories allusion to the manner 


4 The magistrate’s name is ém) Atooxovpl5ov 
T'parov. 
5 Meisterwerke Pl. xxiii, xxiv: Masterpieces, p. 


6 See Hat. ii, 44: Diodorus iv. 39. &c. Cf. the 
inscription in Kaibel, Zpigr. Graece, No. 461, wexpls 
ep’ Tadpoy éevhyiCev : also the inscrip- 
tions of the Diogeneion at Athens. 
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of the death of Themistocles, and thus to 
furnish an embodiment for the conviction 
that he must have met with a violent and a 
self-inflicted death. ‘The very form of the 
myth as Cicero gives it, hune isti aiunt, 
quum taurum immolavisset, excepisse san- 
guinem patera, et eo potu mortuum concidisse, 
seems to point direct to the statue as it stood. 

Here then we have an excellent instance 
of the rise of a myth, not out of words 
misunderstood, but out of a statue mis- 
interpreted. And a specially interesting 
feature is the rapidity with which the myth 
sprang up. Themistocles was banished 
about 471, after which he lived for several 


years in Asia. The Anights was acted in 
424, Within some forty years of the death 
of Themistocles, and during the lifetime of 
hundreds who had known him, this curicus 
myth in regard to his death arose, and had 
become so generally accepted as to be almost 
proverbial. There is in some quarters a 
notion that myths in regard to historical 
persons take a long time to spread and find 
acceptance. One would like to know on 
what evidence this view is based, At all 
events we have in the myth before us an 
instance to prove the contrary of it. 


Percy GARDNER. 


VARIOUS EMENDATIONS. 


ARISTOPHANES, Vesp. 765 sqq. 

BA. GAN’ évOadi 
abrod pévov dikale oixérais. 

rod; ri Anpeis ; 

BA. éxel mparrerat 
THv Ovpay dvéwkev onxis AdOpa, 
Travrns piav povnv: 

The point lies in the awarding of petty 
punishments to petty crimes. Editors who 
have tried to keep ravrys have explained 

(1) rijs dékns, which is far to seek, and, when 

sought, is hardly a satisfactory genitive, (2) 

ts onxidos. For the latter, the dative is a 

much more natural case, and hence tavry y’ 

of Blaydes. But, even admitting tavrys 

éxtBodnv to be capable of meaning ‘a fine in 
her case,’ what is to be understood with 
piav? The commentators say dpayyyv. Yet 
this word is not (as in such idioms it should 
be) at once suggested by the context and by 
usage. Moreover, even if the plural dpax- 
pas is in certain circumstances easily omitted 
with numerals, ¢.g. yAdas, it does not follow 
that the singular dpayyiy is to be omitted 
with piav. We can say in English ‘I will 
charge him five hundred,’ viz. ‘pounds,’ but 
we cannot equally say ‘I will charge him 
one.’ Such expressions are decided by use. 

Again, would a Greek master fine a slave 

‘only one drachma’ as a paltry infliction for 

a paltry offence? In the land of the triobol 

the sum would be a large one to a slave, 

even if money-fines were likely in such a 

case. 

If any word is to be supplied, it should 
rather be zAyyjv; but the truth lies other- 
wise. I feel convinced that we should read 


BrXavrys play pdovnv 


‘you shall vote one single application of the 
slipper.’ then contains a neat 
play on the sense of ‘fine,’ and that of 
mAnyds. For ‘slippering’ (not 
yet obsolete as a punishment) ef. Bravréw ; 
Lucian, De Conse. Hist. 10, Ths 
76 cavdaiw ; Terence, Hun. v. 7, 4 
(1028), ete. 


Theocritus, xiii. 8-15 (Heracles and 


Hylas). 


> 
kal vw edidakée, doei pirov via, 
boca pabdv dyads Kati aitos 


ws kata Oupov 6 mais Ein, 
és ddabwov dvdp’ éroBacy. 


There is no need to detail the suggestions 
hitherto made upon the last line. The exact 
sense required is not, perhaps, so certain as 
in the case of some other corruptions, but I 
think the following restoration satisfies all the 
conditions, most of the mischief having been 
done by erroneous breathings and an iota 
subscript. Read 


Bain 
‘and that, an image (copy) of himself 


(Heracles), he might turn out a genuine 
man.’ aird «b=éavrod. Hylas was to be 


an exact copy of Heracles. 
[In the fragment of Eubulus xvfevras, 1, 1 
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(in the MSS. of Athenaeus) one MS. gives 
eiAxov, but another 


Theocritus, xiv. 51. 
pis, havri, Qvovixe, TyevpeOa 


The few who think that yevpeOa may be a 
word, and that it may stand for either 
yeyevpeba or will perhaps shrink 
from altering into 


‘pis’ parti, Ovdnixe, Syed pa Te 


but I hope the suggestion may commend 
itself to others. ‘The saying goes “a rat 
and a taste of pitch.”’ This is a sufficiently 
familiar way of quoting proverbs. Cf. ‘a 
fool and his money’; ‘the fox and the 
grapes.’ 

yevpare was first read as yevwera and then 
‘corrected.’ [Cf. MSS. of Xen. Anab. vii. 7 
§ 24 ABD for qv re 7G cett., and 
Soph. 0. C. 1105 7686 L for 


Theocritus, xxiii. 49. 


dxpe ovdav ThoBepov AOovt ax’ 

Nerrav oxowida. 


poBepoy is without sense, and the inele- 
gance of the second A@ov speaks for itself. 
Read’ 


coBap véw (‘of the disdainful youth’). 


See the context, coBapos is a vow propria in 
such connexions. Students of palaeography 
will find nothing surprising’in the corruption 
of véw, since N=AI and Thus Phot. 
and Suid. quote from Aristophanes the cor- 
rupt for the dvei of Ztym. Mag. 


Theocritus, xvii. 2. 


ex Avs dpxwpecba, és Aia Ayyere Moicai, 
davatwv Tov dprtov adwpev dovdais. 


It cannot, of course, be proved that the 
expression adew dowdais is wrong. It is, 
however, very unpleasing. The suggestion 
is quite uncritical. I propose 
(AIP for AIA) ‘extol.’ 


Longinus, De Sublim. c. xxxii. § 8. 


Tots ToLovTots erixerpaov Topas 
abroT KarxiAuos év tois Avoiov ovyypap- 
pacw Avoiav dpeivw 


Read 6 Mépos airod. Caecilius can 
find nothing but faults in Plato. 


Longinus, c. xxxiv. § 2. 


Kal yap (se. per? apedeias, 
évOa xpy, Kal ov mavra Kat povordves ws 6 
Anpoobévys Aéyer, 76 Te Exe pera yAuKU- 
epyduvdpevov. 


Even if a reasonable meaning could be 
extracted from this sentence, the combina- 
tion of 750, and en dvvdpevor, i is 
intolerable. Since 7=« in pronunciation, 
we may read with some certainty. 


eldvrAALK Gs epydvvopevor. 


Longinus, c. xxxiv. § 2. 


oKoppara ovK dpovea ovd dvdywya Kara. 
’Arruxods éxeivous TAAN’ 


It is admitted that émixeiyeva has no 
sense, and that Longinus would certainly 
not have said of ‘the classic Athenians ’ 
that their jests were dyovoa or dvdywya. 
Read for and punctuate 

ockoppata ovK ovd dvdywya, Kari. 
tovs éxeivovs GAas émukeipeva, 1.€. 
‘seasoned with wit after the manner of the 
classic Athenians.’ 


Sophocles, Antigone, 519. 


AN. “Awdys tods vopous Trovrous 


KP. adX’ ovx xpyortos TG Kax@ Aaxetv 


For rovrous schol. marg. L. has yp. 
Professor Jebb’s defence of rovrovs does not 
convince me. An easy correction, exactly 
fitting the sense, is robs ods (swos), which 
would almost certainly be corrupted by 
some MS. into rovrovs when written 
TOYCOYC. 


Sophocles, 0. 625. 
Professor Jebb is clearly right in assum- 
ing the loss of a verse after 
I should suggest that the lost verse in re- 
tort was 
ws ovx Talworopets ; 
For the expression, and for the close re- 
semblance in the shape of question and re- 


tort, cf. 547-555. The reason of the 
omission becomes obvious at once. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 407 sqq. 


térdevoay Kipata 
vdiov Awordpoicw avpats 
avfovtes peAdbpovow ; 


The construction vadiov 
xoras is quite without parallel. Read 
éomevoav, ‘made to speed. “The first 
syllable in the line of the corresponding 
strophe is long. 


Euripides, Jphigenia in Tauris, 419. 


? ‘ »” 
yvopa 8 ols pev dxatpos 
Bov, rots 8” és 


For these meaningless words the context 
requires 
ois Eve Katpos Or- 
Bov, trois 8 és met pov Hee. 


=‘in the mind of whomsoever there is a 
well-judged limit in the search for wealth, 
to them it comes in due measure.’ 


Euripides, Zphigenia in Twuris, 856. 


dvupévatos, & avyyov’, 
Tes A€KTpwv 
ddAuov dyopav. 

Neither A€krpwv nor ddAvwv can be said to 
have a construction. Nor was Iphigenia 
brought és kAuiav The point is 
that she was brought ‘on a crafty pretence 
of marriage with Achilles.’ Hence read 
éexikAnow. For éxixhyow treated adverbially 
and yet joined with an adjective, ef. v. 566: 


yuvaiKos dxapw drwXero. 


Euripides, Zphigenia in Tauris, 895. 


dvow povowT 
"Arpedaiv havel éxAvow ; 


But Orestes and Iphigenia are not the 
only two Atreidae left. Electra not only 
existed, but is remembered by Euripides, 
and mentioned in this play by the ‘only 
two’ themselves. Read TAnpovory, 
which was the more easily corrupted since 
in pronunciation, and -yovow would 
readily be separated off as an independent 
word. 


Euripides, Jphigenia in Tauris, 910. 


, > 
8€ tis 7; 
obévew 70 Oetov paddAov eixdtus Exe. 


To begin with, the theology is very 
questionable. The divine power could 
hardly be said to depend on human zeal, 
Nevertheless he would be a bold critic who 
would meddle with the text on purely 
theological grounds. Remembering, how- 
ever, that a fragment of Aeschylus (291) 
says TVETE VS ELV 
Oeds, and the modern ‘ Heaven helps those 
who help themselves,’ we may, I think, 
suggest as more probable than ofévev, the 
similarly-shaped word vv 


Aeschylus, Persae, 676. 


® todvkdavte Gave, 
ti Suvara Suvara 
, > 
Tept Ta Oidvpa Tdiaydev épaptiat 
yav 
ai tpioxadpor 


vaes avaes avaes. 


This desperate-looking passage may be 
very simply cured by the insertion of C 
between O and €, a correction of accents, 
and the recognition of an idiom. 

Read 


tade Suva Suva TO 
Tepl OL EV 
apaptra 
a 
Tacav yav 
, 
; <ai> tpicxadpor 
vaes avacs avaes. 


=‘ Why is this possible, possible, touching 
which was thine—that all this land should 
have utterly perished as a double penalty 
for a single sin? Alas! the...’ 

For the construction egepOivOar dpaprva. cf. 
Prom. V. 563 rivos dprdaxias rowas ; 
Eur. Zroad. 878 zowas reOvacr, ete. 


Aeschylus, Persae 655, 


Geopjotop & 
otparov 


Later copies have ted éroduxatT. No 
passage has brought forth in the way of 
conjectures greater monstrosities intended 
for Greek words. 

A point never to be lost sight of in the 
Persae is the perpetual objection of the 
Chorus to the policy of Xerxes in trusting 
to a sea-force. Previously Persia had 
carried on all its operations by land, and 
they had been successful, but Xerxes has 
dared éaopav wovriov adgos x.7.X., and with 
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the direst result. The Chorus here again 
commends Darius for his better judgment. 


érel otparov TOS 


‘when he governed an army sound on its 


feet. 


Xenophon, Hellenica, vi. 4, 24. 
ei én, Bovrecbe yeyevy- 


pévov 


The sense is that of ‘undoing’ or ‘ com- 
pensating for.’ Madvig’s éfuicacGa does 
not belong to sober criticism, Read rather 
ézravadéaGat, ‘to retract the false 
move. The simple dvafécfa. is common 
enough in this meaning, and ém- frequently 
=‘ back.’ 


Xenophon, Hellenica, iii. 2, § 18. 


6 pévroe 7d te orpa- 
Tevpa gos airois, 
Kat mdvTas vopicwv dpotovs evar Tovs 


"EdAqvas, otk éBovdero payer Oar. 


For the last words cod. C. has ovx 
érodkeunoev. Does not this divergence 
almost certainly point to the true reading 
being otk érodcunoecev, ‘he had no taste 
for fighting’? The desiderative verb is 
glossed in the other MSS. and corrupted 
in 


Herodotus, ii. 8, 1. 


TH pev yap THs “ApaBins otpos waparérara, 
> 
hepov tax dpxrov zpos pecap pins te Kat 

VoTov, aiet dvw Telvov és THY EpvOpijy 
Oaraccay, ev 7G ai Everor, ai és Tas 
mupapioas tas ev Méudu. tavry 
pev Ajjyov avaxaprre és TH eipyTat. 


It is a sheer impossibility that anything 
should run dz’ dpxrov zpos pecapBpins. It 
may run daz’ dpxrov pos pecapBpinv, or to a 
central point az’ dpxrov kat mpods peoapBpins. 
The only defence offered for the text is the 
forlorn one that zpds pecapfpins = 
pecapBpinv. But there is no instance of the 
genitive in Herodotus which cannot be 
readily explained as distinct from the 
accusative from a natural point of view of 
the speaker. 

The cure lies in reading é7’ dpxrov. 
Herodotus regards the range as having its 
chief part southward and as ‘coming to an 
end’ in the north, near the quarries. It 


then runs back at an angle (dvaxdyrrec) 
toward the Red Sea. : 

[For confusion of én’ and dx’ (which is 
very frequent) cf. Xen. Zell. iii. 29, where 
all MSS. give éxeupev airods dx’ ’Edécov, 
but all editors require éx’ ’Epécov, the sense 
being decisive. | 


Herodotus, ii. 22, § 2. 


KOs Ov Gv ard Tov 
Ocppordrwv péwy és Ta Wuxpdrepa; Tov Tra 
TOAAGT éorre dvbpi ye AoyilerOar TovovTwv 
olw Te dS OiKdS xLdvOS pV 
mpOrov pev Kal péyioTov of 
mapéxovrat...devrepov e......7pira 88...... 


For discussions on the passage see Stein. . 
‘Rather than accept the supposition of a 
lacuna or some forced explanation, read, not 


TONTATIOAAA, 
but TONTATIOAHAA, 


ie. tov 7 Sand, as 
regards arguments from which it is clear... 
that it is not even reasonable for it to flow 
from snow, the first piece of evidence comes 
from the winds...the second...the third....’ 

[In TONTATIOAHAA it was natural to 
mark off TA as an independent word. do 
may follow its case in Herodotus. | 


Herodotus ii. 25, § 1. 


Gre Sua Tod xpovov aidpiov te éedvTos 
TOD TOU KaTa TA Xwpia, Kal 
rhs xopys eovons Tkal dvéuwv Woxpov. 

This being plainly contrary to all reason, 
not-to mention grammar, one‘ edited’ MS. 
has otk édvrwv dvépwov which many 
editors adopt. It is not, however, clear why 
ovx éévrwv should have fallen out. I believe 
the true reading was not xal but xyre 
(‘through the absence of’). Cf. ix. 11. 
cvppaxywv, To 
Ilépoy. This word seems to have had the 
form also. 


Herodotus, ii. 39, § 3. 
capa piv Tod Krijveos Seipovar, Kepadj 
Tkeivy TOAAG KaTapynodpevor pépovar. 


Nothing can be added to the discussion 
upon xeivy itself. Rather read xorv 7. The 
prayers are ‘for the sins of the people.’ 


Herodot,us. ii 78, § 1. 


mepupeper vexpov év gvduwov... 
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It does not seem to have struck com- 
mentators as remarkable that the wooden 
mummy should be spoken of as ‘about a 
cubit or two cubits long.’ In plain, but 
absurd, English it is saying that the figure 
measures ‘about eighteen inches or a yard.’ 
An examination of the MSS. shows that four 
of them give dirAotv. The true reading is 
plainly dérovv ; ‘about eighteen inches or two 
feet.’ 


Herodotus, ii. 111, § 3. 


déxa piv clvai pw tupddv, Evdexatw 
de Erei Bat of éx Bovrods moAuos, 
ws TE of xpdvos THs Lyuins Kal 


Wet... 


The oracle is in oratio recta. That fact is 
of importance for the entirely unclassical 
active future dvaBAdve. One cannot, of 
course, absolutely demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of such a form, but it is no great 
boldness to suggest Tou (=aor) 6 


xpovos THs Kai dvaBrép € at. 
Herodotus, ii. 116, 1. 


Soxéer S€ por Kai “Opnpos tov Adyov Totrov 
od yap dpoiws és Tiv 
cimpemis TO TaTEp éxpyoato, Tés 
adrov, SnAdoas ws Kal TodTov éxioTato 

, lol > , > 
tov Adyov. Sydrov dé. Tata yap éroince év 
dywv “EXévyv, Te GAAy TraLOpevos, Kal ws 
és THs Powikys dmikero. 


It is unnecessary here to give and review 
the attempted explanations of the passage as 
it stands. Neither és 6 nor xara has any 
sense. The purpose of this note is to sug- 
gest the reading 


GAN’ (od yap Spolws és Thy 
TO érépw éxpyoato) € Ew adtov 
(‘he put it aside’), dyrAwoas ds Kat Tovrov 
éxiorato Tov Adyov: Spdov <Kal> 
yap... 

Of course it is not necessary, nor desirable, 
to mark off the clause od yap as parenthetic, 
but it is done here to save words as to the 
structure. 


Herodotus, i. 33 (Solon and Croesus). 


tadra Td K poicw ov kus ov're éxapi€ero, 
Adyou pw ovdevds 
Tat, kapta Sdéas dpabea elvat,...... 


The change of subject from Solon (éyapéi- 
ero) to Croesus is peculiarly 
abrupt in this instance. One ‘edited’ MS. 
has dpabijs, keeping Solon as the subject. 
Critics hardly require to be told that such an 
emendation is not emendation, but a make- 
shift device. The probable cure lies in 
changing the second into 6 re...‘ and he 
(viz. Croesus)....’ This is quite in keeping 
with Herodotean idiom. 

[For the change cf. Anab. vii. 6, § 38, 
where A.B. give ovre for the dre of the rest. 
There, as here, a preceding negative helped 
the corruption. | 

T. G. Tucker. 


VARIA. 


Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 8. pera tadra eyiyvero 
’Ararovpta, év ols of Te Kal of 
adtois. 

It is somewhat grotesque that ‘ fathers 
should be mentioned as a class by them- 
selves and pointedly distinguished from 
‘relatives.’ The Greek does not mean 
‘fathers and other relatives’ ; and, even if it 
did, there is no reason for specifying fathers 
separately. When we remember the char- 
acter of the Apaturia as a festival of the 
phratries, can there be any doubt that for 
watépes We should read dpdrepes 


* * 
* 


Dem, Phil. 1. 22. 8) rovras 7 
tpody yevyjoetar; ey Kal dpdow Kat 


Kat tols oTparevopevous 
KeAEvw 

In this passage orpatevopévovs can 
hardly be right, because only a portion of 
the troops were to be citizens. Dobree 
thought of tots cverparevopevovs, Spengel of 
Tois oTparevopévors mapeivat. Prob- 
ably we should read zodiras tots otparevo- 
pévous <évious> civat, where the loss of 
éviovs will be due to the -evous preceding. 
“Evot (cioiv of) is sometimes put thus in 
apposition instead of taking a genitive. 
Thus 3. 11, rots wept rév 
éviovs: Aphob. A. 23 60’ Ena xaradred- 
Ojva ravtaracw : Thue. 1. 6. 6, 
év BapBapas ois: Ar. Eth. 9. 1. 
1164 a 27, éviows: Poet. 9. 
1451 b 19, év rats tpaywdias eviats. We find 
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such words as of exacros, 
even ovdcis, added in the same way. 
 # 

Isocr. (in Nicoclem), 2. 45, eipyoopev trois 
modXdovs abtay (i.e. tov dvOpwrwv) oltre 
oitiwv xalpovras Tois tyewordros ovTe Tov 
émirndevpatwv Tois KadNioros ovTe TOY Tpay- 
parov tois BeAticros ovre TOV Openpdtwv Tots 
Tas HOovas ExovTas. 

@peuparwv is the reading of the Urbinas 
and one other good MS. as against the 
pabnparwy of the rest. It has had the 
fortune, rare with bad readings, to be de- 
fended by Cobet (W.Z. p. 154, and V.L. p. 
515), who refers to the Athenian dprvyo- 
tpodo. as illustrating Isocrates’ meaning, 
and it is adopted by Blass. But Opéupara 
is rather ludicrous after émurydevuara and 
mpaypara. Perhaps another word may be 
found, giving a better sense and also ex- 
plaining better the v./. nabyydrov. Isocrates 
must have written trav tots 
potatos. A word like @éaya harmonises 
much better with zpaypa and émirjdevpa, 
and is confirmed by Oewpotvres (48) and the 
pd0or which are said to have been made not 
only dxovoroi, but even Gearot (49). Cf. 
Thue. 2. 39. 1, Oedparos 6...dv tis 
Lsocrates could also write Gewpy- 
parwv in the same sense, and that would 
account for the p in Opeuparwv ; but perhaps 
Gcapdérwv is the more likely. 

* 

Isoer. (Panath.), 12. 131, xareorjoavto 
yap Snpoxpariay ob tiv Kat 
vopilovaeay tiv pev axoAagiav édevbepiav «ivan, 
ti 8 é€ovaiay 6 te BovAerar Tis 
poviav, GAAG Tiv Tots ToLOvTOLS 
dpurrokpatia xpwpevyy. 

is an 
expression which no artist in words, such as 
Isoerates, would have thought of using. 
Read xexpapevnv, a word which his contem- 
porary Aristotle employs once or twice in 
the same connection; vide Pol. 6. 3. 8: 
8. 8. 2, rats Kexpapevats wodureias. Cf. 
§ 153, of this same oration : dypoxpariav... 
THY 

* 

Pausanias, 1. 23. 10, ’Avaywpyoas obv (6 
Poppiwov) és tov «lye 
diaitay, és vavapxov aitov ’AOnvaiwy aipov- 
peévov ork ddeidew Te yap 
kai of, mplv av éxrion, To's 
ovK elvan Ppdvypa. 


No sense can be made of this, until we 
have altered zapéxeoOa: to Oar, when 
everything becomes easy. Phormio had 
not courage to join his troops until he was 
clear of debt. In Pausanias there is no 
objection to wapépxecOar: cf. for instance 
épxopevos in 1. 39. 1, and dvépyerOar in 
10. 30. 2. ’ExzAetoa cries out for an av, 
which must be added. 

* 

Arist. Rhet. 5,6; 1408a 9, otov davae 
Ti elvar péAos Avpov. 

For read tévat as in Plat. Phil. 51 D, 
Tus tt Kabapov ieicas péAdos: Laws 812 D, 
GAAa...edn Tov xopddv teodv. A trumpet 
can be said to emt, but not to be a strain of 
music. 


* * 
* 


Arist. tavov, 2. 455 a 16, ts 
aicOycecw), Kal Ore dpa Kat dxover Kai 
od yap 8) TH ye Ger dpa dre dpa. 
kai kpiver 5) Kai Svvarae xpivew Ott erepa ta 
yAvkea Tov ovTE yedoe OvTE der ovTE 

There is evidently something wrong about 
7. .aicOaverar, and one or two MSS, omit 
the last xaé. I should rather conjecture 
that we ought to add something, and read 7 
Kai Ort dpa Kat dkover kal <yeverar> aicba- 
verat. The loss of yeverar will be due to 
homoeoteleuton. The use of yetors in the 
next sentence points to the probable occur- 
rence of the word in this; and Aristotle 
has it several times in the same connection 
with dys and dxoy. For asomewhat similar 
omission jef. Magna Moralia, 2. 7, 1204 b 8, 
Tod dxotoa Kal <idety dodpavOjvat, 
where idetv cat is Susemihl’s tolerably cer- 
tain restoration from the words that come a 
few lines further, émi d€ ye rod idetv Kai 
dxotoa kat dodpavOnva, and from the fact 
that ideiy and dxotoa: so constantly go 
together. 

* 

Arist. Problem. 33, 7, du tov wrap- 
pov Oedv jyotpeba elvar, tiv rHv 
qpas, Kedadjs, Bev & Aoywpds 
ylyveras ; 

Did the Greeks regard sneezing as a god ? 
They called it ‘a bird,’ Aristophanes tells 
us, but to personify it as a god was more in 
the Roman way. Read @eiov, which is in- 
deed indicated by rot 


* 
* 
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Diogenes Laertius has not unfrequently 
written a wretched epigram on the philoso- 
pher whose life he gives us. At the end of 
his account of Socrates (2, 46) he thus 
throws in a little thing of his own, the 
second line of which has suffered, if the 
verses of Diogenes could suffer, from the 
hand of a copyist : 


vuv év Aws dv, & ove yap dvtws 


The first line makes it clear that in the 
second he wrote xai etre Kai 
4 copia. The god declared Socrates wise 
and his wisdom declared him a god. This is 
so palpable that it has no doubt been pointed 
out before. The reverse blunder occurs 
2, 100 where ¢ijs 8’ efvar Oeds is written for 
drys elvat Oeov. 

* 
* 

Plat. Phaedo, 82 D, ékeivor, ofs te 
éavrov GANG py (or cdpara) 
Aarpevovres, adopted by Schanz, is at present 
the only plausible emendation of this pas- 
sage, but it would appear from Ast’s Lexicon 
that Aurpevw does not occur in Plato and 
that Aatpeia is only used by him in its 
proper religious sense (Apol. 23 C: Phaedr. 
244 E). Perhaps irnperotvres is the word 
that he used here. 


*  # 
* 

Athenaeus, 507 C, 
edyoev Ewpaxevar Tapdvtwv' Soxeiv 
tiv Keharyv pov dvarndijcavta 
pov Katackapipav Kai kpwlew 

Kaibel omits pov in both places as ab 
epitomatore additum. A much safer and 
more obvious change is to substitute éddxovv 
for doxetv. It is the regular word in telling 
a dream, e.g. Ar. Vesp. 15 éddxouv derov Kata- 
Trdpevov K.T.A. 

* 
* 
’ Herodotus, ix. 122, The Persians are 
said to have addressed Cyrus in words 
beginning Zebs didot, 
dvdpav cot, Kipe, ’Aotudyny, pepe, 
yiv yap x.7.X. The extreme awkwardness of 


the words dvdpav 8¢ cot does not seem to 
havestruck any editor before Herwerden, who 
attempts to emend the passage by inserting 
pév before Iéponot. In this he seems 
to have missed the right track. The natural 
thing to say was that Zeus had made the 
Persians masters of mankind and had made 
Cyrus master of the Persians. This sense 
we can get by the insertion of one word, if 
we write the passage thus: éret 
Hyepovinv dvipav, 8 coi, 
Kipe. I had arrived at this conclusion, I 
may add, before I knew that Herwerden had 
found fault with the words as they stand. 
Karedov ’Aorvaynvy must be either omitted 
with Gomperz or altered to the dative: the 
vocative—for it cannot be nominative—is 


ludicrous. 


* * 
* 


Thucydides, iv. 36, 3, kat of Aaxedarpdvtoc 
Bardéopevol Kai yeyvopevor 
év tO laird os puxpov peydrw 
eixdoat, TH Te yap TH 
obrot te dudiBodror dvres dvreixov, 
wodXois Te GALyou paxdpevor Kal doGeveca 
cupdtov dud Thy ovrddeay trexdpovv. 

So no doubt the passage should be 
arranged, if it is what Thucydides wrote : 
and its correctness is now supported by Mr. 
Hunt’s transcript of the recently found 
papyrus. Thucydides, we must suppose, 
forgot that the words otroi re x.7.d. were 
part of a parenthesis, and went on with 
GAAG...brexoporv as though they were the 
main sentence. This may well have been 
the case. Yet in spite of the papyrus I 
would just suggest for consideration a 
minute change which may save the author’s 
credit. ’AAd and dya are often confused. 
Read dya here, and the passage will run 
thus : yeyvopevor év Evprropare ev 
(exeivol Te yap TH atpara wepted- 
Oovrwy tov re apdi- 
Te paxopevor Kal acbeveia Sui 
tiv The word dpa 
emphasises the combination of two causes 
that made the Lacedaemonians give way. 
They were much outnumbered and also they 
were much enfeebled. 

Herpert Ricwarps. 
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CONCESSIVE PARTICLES IN MARTIAL. 


ManzrIAL’s usage ‘of the particles of con- 
cession has been sadly neglected by the 
grammarians, Schmalz, Handb. d. Alter- 
thumswiss. 11.2 § 263, refers to the usage of 
Juvenal, but not one word does he say in 
regard to Martial. Draeger, Hist. Synt. d. 
Lat. Spr. 11.2 § 566 foll., Kuehner, Aus/. 
Gram. IL., p. 960, Landgraf,(Reisig, Vorles. 
III. Anm. 427b), all omit Martial in 
their lists of the writers of the Silver Age. 
Martial, following the usual practice of the 
poets, does not by any means make use of 
all of the available particles of concession 
but is partial to only two or three of them. 
Etsi, which is very rare in poetry, avoided 
entirely by Horace and Tibullus, only 
employed twice by Propertius and twice by 
Vergil, is not used at all by Martial. 
Etiamsi, tametst and tamenetsi, as one would 
expect, are not found in Martial, guamquam 
rarely a favourite with the poets, did not 
meet with favour either with Propertius or 
Martial, not being used at all by either of 
these poets. Martial employs wt with this 
force but once: II. 41.4: verwm ut dixerit ; 
his favourite particles are licet, gquamvis and 
cum. 

Licet always appears in Martial with the 
subjunctive and, with but one exception, 
always witha primary tense. This word, 
though having a concessive force, was still 
felt to be a verb, and soa few examples of 
licebit are to be found. Draeger cites no 
example of such a usage; Haase, in a note 
to Reisig III, § 262 only Ovid, Amor. 2, 11, 
53; Wagener (Weue Formenlehre p. 973) 
cites only Hor. Hpod. 15, 19; 8, 2, 2, 59; 
Lucan 7, 855; 8, 629; Claudian, in Ruin. 1, 
196 ; Martial uses licet 54 times : 


I. 60, 1 licet intres. 
Il. 1, 8 sis licet. 
23, 1 licet rogetes. 


70, 4 ,, abluas. 
TIL. 6, 5 ,, dederit. 
30, 5 ,, dicas. 


81, 5 sis licet. 
IV. 16, 6 defendat Regulus ipse licet. 
54, 8 lautior sis licet. 
(10) V. 19, 7 sit licet unum. 
28, 3 licet vincas. 
39, 8 licet fuissem, a sequence 
extremely rare (cf. Juv. 
XITI. 56). 
51, 6 fidiculae licet cogant. 
60, 1 allatres licet et lacessas. 
65, 13 saepe numeretur. 


VI. 23, 3 licet manibus blandis instes, 
49,10 ,, hoe velis negare. 


51, 3 ,, usque votes mittasque 


rogesque. 
52, 5 sis licet placata. 
(20) 64, 29 sit placidus licet. 
VII. 51, 13 nolis licet. 
97, 5 instent licet premantque 
curae. 
VIIT. . 8, 1 des licet. 
5 licet sint aemula dona, 
44, 2 coeperis licet. 
1 licet tribuas, 
59, 12 ardeat licet. 
IX. Praef. 1 licet nolis. 
3, wat. 
(30) 37, 10 sit lusea licet. 
38, 1 licet ludas, 
91, 3. ,,  essent. 
X. 12, 12 redeas tu licet ( = etiamsi). 
68, 11 licet ediscas referasque. 
XI. 16, 6 sis gravior licet. 
8 ,, Patavina ,, 
52, 17 relegas licet. 
98, 17 sedeas tu licet. 
104, 22 Lucretia sis licet. 
6 nec sint saxa licet. 
3 Tu licet observes teneasque 
82, 2tu velis. 
8 sint,, sordidiora. 
1 Nasutus sit usque licet. 
5 haec licet disticha mittas. 
86 iste licet pungat. 
88 sint lauta licet. 


XIV. 7 licet haee membrana voce- 
tur. 
8 nondum legerit hos licet. 
(50) 28 sit licet et ventus. 


70 licet rodas. 

55 caedas licet usque. 
130 Ingrediare viam caelo licet. 
208 Currant verba licet. 


Martial uses /icebit also 6 times: 


II. 81 sit licebit. 

IV. 55, 28 rideas licebit, 

VIII. 21, 11 stent licebit. 

VIII. 64, 5 sit vultus tibi levior licebit. 
X. 100, 5 habeas pedem licebit. 
XIII. 54 Cerretana mihi fiat licebit. 


Quamvis (a) occurs 15 times, is used only 
with the subjunctive and always with prim- 
ary tenses: 

VII. 7, 1 quamvis teneat. 

19, 5 cesserit. 
69, 8 « ™ 
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VIII. Praef.10 quamvis‘scripta sint. 


IX. 38, 5 5 
XI. 23, 5 »  futuam. 
43, 9 iaceret. 
108, 1 5 possis. 
XII. 29, 15 »  Caleant, 
77, 11 Caverit. 
XIII. 73 esset. 
81 »  gerat. 
XIV. 95 »  Tubeam. 
120 »  dicant. 


Quamvis (b) with a participle (rare in 
Classical Latin, Kiihner Ausf. Gram. II. 
p. 960, Anm. 3) occurs 5 times : 


V. 15, 5 quamvis reverentia. 
65, obstante. 
VI. 58, 5 lassa. 
KY. 41 rapta 
104, 15 stertente. 


Quamvis (c) with an adjective occurs 3 
times : 


I. 62, 2 quamvis tristior. 
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x. 


52, 7 quamvis ingentia. 
plurima. 


It will be noticed that Martial employs 
quamvis both with the comparative and 
with the superlative. Cum is used as a 
concessive particle 9 times and chiefly in 
the earlier books: ' 


ITT. 
IV. 


27, 1 venias cum saepe vocatus. 
6, 3 cum sis improbior. 
13, 10 cum fuerit, non videatur 
anus. 
1 cum sit pupa. 
BUS. 
64,23 ,, ,, tam prope Mulvius. 
73, 1. ,, extremas duceret horas. 
(this may also be taken as temporal) 
VIII. 20 cum facias versus ducenos. 
XIV. 1, 4 ,, videat tam prope lacus. 


19, 


Quantumvis and quamlibet do not occur. 
It is thus seen that the reigning conces- 
sive particle in Martial is licet, (54 times) 
and that next to this he prefers quamvis 
(15 times). 
Emory Lease. 


NOTE ON HOMER, 


’Arpeidn, viv tov ’AxAAjos ddoov 

ynbéa ev povov kai pilav ’Axatov 

ov of evi ppéves 


So speaks Poseidon in the guise of an old 
man whose sympathies are on the side of 
Agamemnon. Hence there is no possible 
objection to the tone of ddodv, but only to 
the abnormal foot, a tribrach, which it pro- 
duces in the fifth place in the verse. 

At first sight one might imagine that 
édodv had taken the place of an original 
Adovov, as we find :— 


B 851 [addAayovwy TvAapeveos 
Adovov 

11 554 &poe Mevorriddew Tarpoxdjos Adcvov 

and in reference to Achilles himself there is 

the well known passage :— 


A 188 év of Hrop 


Aaciowws 


but apart from the doubt as to the suitability 
of Adovoy here, where the necessity for an 


ILTAD XIV. 139 ff. 


uncomplimentary term is fairly apparent, 
and it is certain, if only from II 554, that 
Adovov is not such, it is impossible to under- 
stand why Adcwv should ever have been 
displaced by ddodv. I believe the true 
restoration is this :— 


"Arpetdn, viv dy mov obdAdpevov 
ynbee ev povov kai pilav 
depxopevyr. 


Here ’AyiAAq’ represents and the 
removal of this elided « would be quite a 
sufficient motive to induce the later Greeks 
to substitute dAodv for what they would 
consider, erroneously of course, the synony- 
mous ovAdpwevov—inserting the commoner 
for the rarer form. 

The expression as restored has its exact 
counterpart in :— 


N 494 ds Aiveia evi yeynbe, 
where there was no inducement to tamper 


with the dative Aivefg. It is a singular 
additional confirmation of ’AyiAAje in our 
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present passage, that the vast majority of our 
MSS., all the best, although there is com- 
plete unanimity as to the genitive of the 
proper name, give in defiance of grammar 
depxopevw, and not depxouévov in 1. 141. 
This peculiarity of construction, which is 
the exact reverse of the usual one, is de- 
fended by a very weak-kneed trio I 636, 
K 188, ¥ 206, which I recommend to the 
consideration of those who may be interested 
in the point. 

Classen’s interpretation of otAdjevos needs 
no defence, but the coincidence of the 
Shakespearian use of ‘shrewd’ is worth a 
moment’s notice. The ‘ Beshrew my heart,’ 
of Juliet’s nurse approximates very closely 
to obAdpevov xp here. Oddly enough if we 
wanted an equivalent of the somewhat 


remote modern use of ‘shrewd’ we have it 
in Adovov according to tradition (Eust. 7d 8 
Adovov Kyp rod TodT’ 
Kat ovvern). The only 
difficulty in the way of admitting this tradi- 
tional explanation of Adovwy in the phrase 
Adovov Kip is the above quoted passage, A 189, 
where ‘shrewd,’ ‘ wise,’ ‘ prudent’ would ill 
consort with the furious wrath of Achilles. 
It may be that oryfecow daciowi is only 
another example of the habitual carelessness 
of the later Greeks in maintaining obsolescent 
words. If this be so, I would suggest 
‘in his indignant breast,’ 
(cf. veiéw, as an original by no 
means unlikely to have been corrupted into 
the vulgate. 
T. L. Aqar. 


ARISTOPHANES, ACHARNIANS, 709. 


Os pa tHv Anpytp’ exetvos nv Oovkv- 
didys 

709 av ’Ayaiay padius 

ay, 

dv tpHtov EiabXovs 
d€xa, 

, 

xateBonoe ay Kexpayas Tofdtas Tpuryxt- 
Aiovs, 

évyyevets.! 


The difficulty of 1. 709 is to understand 
why Thukydides, in the days of his prime, 
should have refused to ‘ put up with airiv 
tiv ’Axaiav.’ It is known (Hesychius) that 
’Axaia was an epithet of Demeter ; and the 
cult of A. ’Axaia is mentioned by Herodotus 
5, 61; cf. also Plutarch, de Isid. 69 (as & 
ovens). Hence the meaning is explained 
to be, either that he would not have put up 
with Demeter’s presence (as being ill- 
omened), or would have shouted down even 
the shrieks of the grief-distracted mother, 
or would have drowned the noise of her 
drums and cymbals tod xrizov tov 
KupBddrwv Kal Tod yevopévov Kata 
ijrnow ris Kopys, schol.). But such vagueness 
of reference is more in the style of Lykophron 


1 rots Evyy. ‘the (Scythian) relatives of,’ cf. 
also supra, 704. 


than of Aristophanes, and is especially un- 
likely in so forcible a passage. Hamaker 
conj. AiroxAjs Blaydes remarks 
mihi quidem mendosus videtur hic locus. 
The true reading is, I think, suggested by 
the climax of the passage togdras, imeperd- 
éevoe, The goddess who excelled at 
archery was of course Artemis, the goddess 
of the chase, éAadaBoXos, Onpoddvy : and she 
could be jealous of mortal rivalry, witness 
the offence given by Agamemnon with his 
“Apress (Tzetzes ad Lykophr. 183). 
Now the huntress maiden had at Athens 
(schol. Ar. equit. 660) the title ’Ayporépa, ef. 
Aristotle, A@. zod. 58. Also she had, though 
it occurs less frequently, the epithet ’Aypaca 
—cf. schol. Plato, Phaedrus 229 ¢ ’Aypaias 
"Aptépidos tepdv of ’AOnvator did 7rd 
Edopov clvat Tavrds Tod dypiov Gedy Kal wav 
TO dypwv Kai dvipepov Cf. 
Eustath. 361,16. Similarly, Apollo had the 
title ’Aypatos, Pausan. i, 41, 3. Aristophanes 
himself uses the name ’Ayporépa in three of 
his plays, and in this passage I would read 


ov’ dv abr tiv ’Aypaiay padiws jvéoryxer’ av. 
The error ’Ayaiav was possibly helped by 
the expletive ya rv Anpyntpa having occurred 


in the line preceding. 
C. E. 8. Heapram. 
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NOTES ON VERGIL AND TACITUS, 


Cuncta equidem tibi, rex, fuerit quodcunque 
fatebor 
Vera, inquit: neque me Argolica de gente 


negabo. 
Hoe primum: nec, si miserum fortuna 
Sinonem - 


Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba 


JSinget. 
Verg. Aen. II 77-80. 


In this passage all the commentators seem 
to me to have overlooked a point, though 
not unnaturally since it is one of Vergil’s 
feebler strokes. Finait is interpreted as 
‘has made me to appear,’ and the same sense 


is ascribed to finget. Evidently however 


the two words are not placed in their 
emphatic positions, made more emphatic by 
the antithesis, without good reason. Now 
the only reason which I can see for this is 
that the words have a double sense (1) the 
obvious sense, (2) a covert sense. ‘If 
fortune has feigned (7.e. (1) ‘made to appear’ 
(2) ‘made falsely to appear’) Sino unfortu- 
nate, it shall not feign him (i.e. (1) ‘make 
him to appear’ (2) ‘make him falsely to 
appear’) a vain liar? Thus in the /inzit 
Sino insolently mocks those whom he is 
deceiving, and in the finget the poet by an 
employment of the Tragic Irony makes him 
express his own condemnation. ‘Not 
falsely shall fortune make him out a liar.’ 

That this is what Vergil intended is, I 
think, clear; it is an imitation of Greek 
Tragedy, but wanting in vigour and out of 
place in the Epic, as the oversight of all the 
commentators seems to prove. 


Silvia prima soror, palmis percussa lacertos, 
Auxilium vocat et duros conclamat agrestes. 
Aen. VII. 503-4. 


In the note on this passage Conington states 
that the only quoted parallel to the words in 
Italics is Claudian Rapt. Proserp. IL 248-9 
planctuque lacertos verberat. But Facciolati 
gives us three references to Ovid’s Metamor- 


phoses (s. dacertus) and one to Lucan: we 
may add Statius Si/v. I1 6. 82. In all these 
passages some form of planyo or its 
derivatives occurs, and Sidgwick explains 
the action in our passage as a ‘natural 
gesture of horror.’ Plainly, however, the 
gesture is in the Aeneid a signal and not 
a mere expression of horror, as appears from 
1. 504. Vergil therefore understands the 
gesture in a different sense from his 
successors. Whether ‘natural’ or not, it 
may be of great antiquity, since under the 
name dsphotanam it was a form of challenge 
used by wrestlers, etc. in ancient India. 


Mox cessere hostes et sequentibus diebus 
erebra pro portis proelia serebant.—Tac. Hist. 


This phrase is usually explained as 
equivalent to crebra proelia committebant. 
But it is impossible to distinguish between 
the use of sero here and in 


bella ex bellis serendo.—Sall. Mithr. 


ex aeternitate causa causam serens.—Cic. 
De Fat. 12. 


alternum seritote diem concorditer ambo 
—Ennius. 

rerum humanarum ordo seritur. — Liv. 
xxv. 6. 


Therefore the meaning is ‘they engaged 
in a series of combats’ sc. from day to day. 
It is true that from consero we have not 
only 

nocti conseruisse diem—Ov. Am. III. 6. 10, 


but also conserere pugnam. This, however, 
is merely an accusative of result, and the 
things which are really ‘strung together’ 
are manus. Serere pugnam would be an 
impossible expression : the plural is wanted. 

This explanation, let me add, seems to be 
aecepted by Forcellini, from whom the above 


examples are cited. 
¥, W. Tuomas. 
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THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 


(Abstract of a paper read before the Oxford Philological Society on November 5, 1897, by 
Mr. A. S. Hunt, M.A.) 


Arter a few general remarks descriptive 
of the great find of papyri made by Mr. 
Grenfell and himself at Oxyrhynchus last 
winter, Mr. Hunt gave a sketch of that 
part of the collection, comprising about one- 
sixth of the whole, which has up to the 
present been examined. The literary sec- 
tion was first dealt with. Among the 
classical pieces not previously extant, the 
following were specified :— 

(1) A Sapphic fragment, from a MS. of 
the third century, a.p. The five stanzas 
of which this is composed are rather muti- 
lated, but the sense of the first three is 
clear, and satisfactory restoration is so far 
possible. The occasion of the ode is the 
departure of the brother of Sappho—for 
there seems to be no reason for doubt that 
she herself was the writer—upon a voyage. 

(2) A hexameter fragment in the dialect 
of Alkman, and probably to be attributed 
to him. The papyrus contains three broken 
lines from the end of a poem, and four com- 
plete ones from the beginning of another. 

(3) A prose fragment, five columns in 
length, being part of a treatise on metre, 
most probably the ororxeia of Aris- 
toxenus. The analysis of the different 
rhythms of which the fragment treats is 
illustrated by quotations from lyric poems, 
possibly the choruses of lost tragedies. 

(4) A considerable fragment from a chron- 
ological treatise of doubtful authorship, 
giving a summary of the chief events 
during the years 356—316 B.c, Account 
is taken in this work not only of Greek, 
but of Oriental and Roman affairs, and 
events of literary interest also find a place. 
The contemporaneous discovery of a second 
piece of the Parian Chronicle, covering just 
the same period, lends this papyrus a pecu- 
liar interest. 

Brief mention was also made of two comic 
fragments, a short elegiac fragment, and 
some mutilated oriyor pecovpor, intended to 
be sung to the flute. 

A long list was given of fragments from 
works already extant, special notice being 
taken of the following :— 

(1) A leaf from a papyrus book of the 
third century, containing most of the first 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The few 


peculiar variants preserved in this early 
fragment are for the most part confined to 
the spelling of Christian names. 

(2)~A small vellum leaf from a fourth 
century MS. of the apocryphal ‘ Acts of 
Paul and Thecla.’ The fragment exhibits 
a remarkable number of variations from the 
mediaeval text, and affords a valuable clue 
to the extent of the changes produced by 
the editing processes which the book is 
supposed to have undergone. 

(3) A  first-century Thucydides papyrus, 
recently published in the Archaeological 
Report for 1897 of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. ‘The importance of this discovery 
was shown to consist chiefly in the support 
given by it to the vulyate text, as against 
the attacks of some modern critics. 

(4) A fragment of Sophocles’s Oedipus 
Tyrannus, of the fifth century, which, if 
containing no remarkable variants, is not 
unimportant for purposes of textual cri- 
ticism. 

A connecting link between the literary 
and non-literary sections was found in a 
number of semi-literary documents—parts 
of collections of scholia, dictionaries of 
Homeric and other words, fragments of 
Greek accidence, medical prescriptions, and 
the like. A selection of the most interesting 
non-literary documents was then passed in 
review, illustrating the variety of the col- 
lection and the valuable information which 
these original records afford upon the public 
and private life of Roman Egypt. 

This survey of the materials led to some 
deductions upon the relation between the 
papyri and certain departments of research. 
It is to Egypt that the scholar now chiefly 
looks, both for fresh additions to the classi- 
cal treasury and for new evidence upon 
existing texts. Much insight too may be 
gained from this quarter into the obscurer 
byways of literature, the traces of which 
have become indistinct or even completely 
obliterated. To the theologian the papyri 
offer similar encouragement, by holding out 
hopes of the recovery, on the one hand of 
texts which go behind those which have 
descended to us, on the other of some 
of those records of early Christianity, 
which have been partially or entirely lost. 
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For the internal history of Egypt under 
Ptolemaic and Roman rule the papyri are 
by far the most important source of infor- 
mation ; and Greek and Roman law may 
here be studied inthe concrete. Palaeography 
has no less a debt to acknowledge. The 
Oxyrhynchus collection in particular will 
throw considerable light upon the develop- 
ment of the Greek literary hand, and will 
fill up some gaps in the evidence for the 
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history of cursive writing. It also includes 
some remarkably early specimens of tachy- 
graphy. These papyri are, moreover, rich 
in miscell..neous palaeographical data, e.g., 
for the history of abbreviations and con- 
tractions, the rise and growth of the use of 
accents, breathings and other lection signs, 
the forms of books, and other cognate sub- 
jects. 


THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF LOGIA JESU II. 


Inoods, éav vnotevoare trod Koopout 
ov py etpyre tiv Bacr<iav Tod Kal éav pH 
caBBarionre odBBarov Tov 
TaTEpa. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 15, 99 has of pév 
eivovxicavres Eavtovs ard maons dpaptias 
tiv Tov obpavdv paxdptor ovTo 
ot tod vyotevovres. The striking 
similarity of this last phrase with the above 
quoted logion seems to justify the correction 
of the ace. to the gen. 

The whole passage in Clement, from which 
the extract is taken, may be read as a com- 
mentary upon the logion. The third book 
of the Stromata deals with heretical teach- 
ings about marriage, especially those which 
leaned towards asceticism. Among other 
writers Clement singles out Julius Cassia- 
nus, l.e, 91. Now Cassianus in the passage 
quoted by Clement makes special use of 
Isaiah 56, 3, Aeyérw 5 edvodxos dre EvAov 
eyo Enpov. Clement devotes two para- 
graphs l.c. 98,99 to the discussion of this 
same text, and it is in the latter that the 
striking parallel to the logion occurs 

In this discussion, Cassianus, l.c, 91, appeals 
to ‘a saying of the Lord’ ($7 6 xvptos). 
Clement objects, l.c. 92, that it is not found 
in any of the four Gospels but is found in 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and 
then proceeds to interpret the saying in an 
allegorical manner, lc. 93. From this it 
may be inferred that Clement had access to 
the Gospel in question, if indeed it was not 
actually before hin at the time of writing 
this book of the Stromata ; cf. Strom. iii. 
9, 63 ff. 

Let us now turn to iii. 15, 98-9, remem- 
bering (a) that Clement has Cassianus in 
view, (b) that we are to be ready therefore 
for references to the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians. Clement begins by quoting Isaiah 
56 vv, 3-5 and comments upon the passage 


thus: ‘Neither the condition of a eunuch, 
nor his keeping of the sabbath justifies him, 
unless he do the commandments.’ It is in 
the same spirit that Clement ends the passage 
le. 99, and gives the interpretation of the 
strange phrase ‘fasting from the world.’ 
‘Those who have made themselves eunuchs 
from all sin (i.e. spiritually) for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake—blessed are they for they 
Jast from the world.’ 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that the 
Logia are fragments of the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, or even fragments of an 
original collection of sayings upon which 
the Gospel was perhaps based. The extant 
portions of that Gospel are in the form of 
short sayings uttered in response to questions 
upon particular cases, and resemble very 
closely both in form and matter the recently 
discovered Logia : cf. Clem. Strom. iii. 6, 46 ; 
9, 63 ff. (The first part of the fifth logion 
seems to be alluded to Strom. ili. 10, 68.) 

If this is the case, the Logia are perhaps to 
be interpreted in the light of the Encratism 
amid which the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians was in vogue. (Salmon, /ntro- 
duction to N.T. 4th Ed., p. 203.) 

It is noteworthy however that Clement 
seems to attach an almost canonical authority 
to his quotations, cf. 64. Perhaps we may 
connect the Logia with the apocryphal 
Gospel, without closing altogether the ques- 
tion of their genuineness. 

FRANK GRANGER. 


Note.—Since I wrote the above, | find 
that Professors Harnack and Armitage 
Robinson have discussed the relation of the 
Logia to the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, in the Hapositor for December 
1897. Harnack, however, does not refer to 
the above parallel, and Armitage Robinson 
draws somewhat different inferences.—F. G. 

D2 


[Dem.] 42, 25. yap Kéyabdv 
Tovs pev Tov éGédovTas, 
AyToupyotvras Kal év Tots 
évras dvarravew, TovTOU Sedpevor 
tovs vopilovtas droAAvew, TO KOWOV 
ayev eis TpoeapépovTas 
Kai pi) Sparerevev. 


Baiter and Sauppe, Dindorf (1874), and 
Blass (1889) print in this passage é6éAovras. 
The change of an accent restores clearness 
and order to the period. Read éGedovrds, and 
compare Dem. 19, 230, cai 6 pév yopyyav Kat 
tpinpapxav tadr’ wero deiv 
dvadioxev, pydev’ ev tov 
modurav evdevav tepropav, 18, 68 rips 
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NOTE ON [DZ£M.] 42, 25. 


Oepias 
tb. 99 tpinpapxwv Tore 
TpOTov yevouevwv TH dv els Hv eyo, 21, 
156 tpaywdots KexopyynKé of’ obros, éyo 
avAynrais dvdpaot. Kai ote TovTo Tavadwp’ 
éxeivns ths damdvys éoti TOAAG, oddels 
dyvoei dyrov. Kayo pev viv, otros dé 
dyrov Suxaiws av tis tb. 13 mapedOov 
trecxounv xopnynoew eedovrys, 4, 29 
pn Tad?’ ovrws Exn, 45, 85 
éridods Kai wap’ atrod mwAnpwoas 
Tpinpapxias. 
W. Wyse. 


NOTES ON THE PHILOCTETES. 


1. GAN’ 6 xdpos dp’ ov« Err, 
tpiv, 
éprere. 


‘Nay roam at large; the place hath no 
more terrors for you—no more.’ 

The translation is Professor Jebb’s, and 
dp’ is his correction of épvxerat. 

But dpa is not the conjunction required, 
nor is it helped by reading 6 8 for dde. 
Why not read ézei oix éru?- We have several 
instances of the synizesis in this play : 


éxet oddev tw Kaxdvy’ ’arwdero, 446. 


ov-yip av ye 
dy GS exovt’ i py ddAw. 947. 


’erdevoar’ dv rovd’. 1037. 


Porson’s correction of ywdds for 
seems clearly to deserve acceptance. 


2. ob ydp pe TaAyos TOV Saxver, 
GAN’ ofa Tabety Tpos ETL 
e 
doxa mpodevocev. ois yap yvepn Kaxov 


yevytat, TAAA| madever Kaxd. 1358. 


Philoctetes here gives us a screed of 


juristic or ethical psychology: viz. He 
who has once committed a deliberate, pre- 
meditated crime is capable of any wickedness, 
Tvepn, then, stands for the Aristotelian 
mpoaipeots, deliberate intention; which im- 
plies, when it violates law, d8dixéa, xaxia, 
movypia, nOovs—a readiness to break law on 
every occasion. This being the thought, 
radAa is evidently inadequate, and should be 
replaced by wavra, as Meineke recommends. 
Professor Jebb reads xaxovs; but xaxa is 
perhaps preferable; for, according to the 
doctrine, the agents are already xaxot 
(depraved, wicked) without any further 
maidevots. Translate: ‘It is not resentment 
for the past that stings me; but I seem to 
foresee what I am doomed to suffer from 
them in the future: for men whose deliberate 
intention has been author of a single wrong 
are prepared to perpetrate any crime.’ 

Here ‘single’ is implied by the aorist. 
The language (pyrnp, is not felicitous, 
but no proposed emendation is satisfactory. 
Philoctetes, of course, is speaking perversely : 
for it is impossible to believe that fear rather 
than anger dictates his refusal to go to 
Troy ; but Sophocles intends him to betray 
that long sufferings have warped his judg- 
ment—or his will. 


E. Poste. 
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Some years ago I wrote a brief note in 
this Review (vol. iv. p. 231) in which I 
attempted to show that the words yAupyis, 
xAwpavxyv applied to the nightingale in the 


Odyssey and in Simonides, should be referred. 


to sound, not to colour; that the force of 
xAwpds here is the same as in xAoepa peéeOpa, 
derived from the springing of the grass as 
being fresh, living, gushing, so that the 
nightingale is described as having a clear, 
liquid, or gushing note; that, in fact, the 
idea is the same as in the ‘liquidae voces 
avium’ of Lucretius, or the ‘full-throated’ 
of Keats. I am confirmed in my opinion 
that, at any rate, it is not a word of colour 
by the use of yAwpavyyv in Bacchylides, 
v. 172—Imagine Bacchylides, four lines 
further on, using yAwpwAeve KadAtora as 
equivalent to AevxdAeve KadAtora !—Bacchy- 
lides applies to a girl, whom he wishes to 
compliment, the same epithet which his 
uncle applied to a nightingale. What 
have a girl’s neck and a_nightingale’s 
in common? In this position of the case 
surely colour is put out of court. We 
must choose between two things, form 
and sound. Both bird and lady may be 
supple-necked, flexible-necked, or both may 
be clear-voiced, liquid-voiced. Here may be 
suggested a comparison with Hesiod, Op. 
203, ‘dnddva Paley says 
‘ spotted-necked.’ To this there is an objec- 
tion which I must confess I regard as 
superior to all philological considerations. 
The nightingale has not a spotted neck. 
For I do not think anyone will maintain 
that the dydov of the Greeks was the 
so-called ‘ thrush-nightingale.’! But there is 
no difficulty in taking the word to mean 
‘with quivering throat,’ and in that epithet 
ideas, both of form and sound, are conveyed. 
Or it may =-oiAdynpv, ‘of varied note.’ 


’ The true nightingale, of course, is common in Greece. 
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THE WORD ydwpav’xny IN SIMONIDES AND BACCHYLIDES. 


In the latter case an objection may be 
raised to giving d€on (or avynv) the meaning of 


Adpvyé: but 1 think the passage in Aesch. 


Ag. 328, edevOepov dsepys 
supports that meaning; and in a physical 
sense the word avxyv unquestionably can do 
duty for both our words ‘neck’ and ‘ throat.’ 
It can be applied equally to the back of the 
neck which bears the yoke, or to the throat 
of the victim, which is cut. 

I confess I halt between two opinions, 
form or sound. In favour of my original 
view that it refers to sound, there is this 
consideration : that it is diflicult to see how 
xAwpyis would get its sense as easily, if it 
referred tothe flexible neck of the nightingale. 
In one case neck is omitted, in the other 
voice. Which would be most natural, 
‘flexible nightingale’ or ‘liquid nightingale?’ 
I think it is easier to imagine the nightin- 
gale as all voice than as all neck—in fact, 
as an ‘unbodied voice,’ just as Shelley’s lark 
was an ‘unbodied joy.’ The nightingale 
does not sing quite as much out of our sight 
as the lark does, but it is much more often 
heard than seen; the proportion, perhaps, 
is about the same as in the case of the 
cuckoo, who, to Wordsworth, was ‘a wan- 
dering voice.’ Hence it is not improbable 
that the nightingale might have an epithet 
which properly belongs to its note. On the 
other hand it may be adduced in favour of 
‘ flexible-necked,’ that it may not improperly 
in the passage of the Odyssey (xi°. 518) 
convey the idea which is emphasized three 
lines further on by the words ‘7 re Oapa 
and the yAwpdv ydvy of Theocr. 


TPWTWT as 


xiv. 70 will probably support this rendering. 
Whichever of these two interpretations 
may be right, it is surely made quite clear 
by Bacchylides that the lexicons are wrong 
with their ‘ pale-green-necked.’ 

E. Marinp1n. 


The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, By A. E. 
Haicu, M.A. With illustrations. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 1896. Pp. 499. 
12s. 6d. 


Mr. Haren is deservedly well known by his 
Attic Theatre. His present work is, there- 


HAIGH’S TRAGIC DRAMA OF THE GREEKS. 


fore, one that the student of Greek tragedy 
will open with an interest due at once to 
the subject and to the author. But to some 
the first impression may be a certain sense 
of disappointment. In many respects the 
feeling is unjust. Mr. Haigh has sent out 
his book void of preface, but one would 
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fairly infer from the preface to the Aftic 
Theatre that his purpose in this second 
treatise had been to collect and piece 
together all the available information con- 
cerning the origin, development and decay 
of the old Athenian tragic drama. It may 


further be inferred from the general style - 


of the book itself that it is the result of 
Mr. Haigh’s college lectures, and that its 
usefulness has been already tested. He has 
aimed to put sound material in the hands of 
students at large, not to write an ,‘ epoch- 
making’ book, and has supplied a compre- 
hensive English manual of the subject. He 
has tried to say not new things, but always 
true ones. He has read much and intelli- 
gently ; he writes clearly and sensibly ; he 
is not carried away by new theories, because 
they are new ; and he has covered the wide 
ground of his subject with tolerable evenness. 
But a book of this commanding form that 
contains little that is strikingly novel or 
new will, rightly or wrongly, disappoint 
scholars, glad though they may well be to 
recommend it to their students. 

To enter somewhat more into detail, Mr. 
Haigh has divided his material into six 
chapters. In the first he treats briefly (too 
briefly one may well think, considering the 
size of the book) the early history of Greek 
tragedy. Then three several chapters are 
given to the lives and works of the three 
great tragedians. A fifth chapter deals 
with the form and character of Greek 
tragedy and a sixth with the later history 
of Greek tragedy down to its formal extine- 
tion. It may be said in passing that it 
would have been justifiable and doubtless 
productive of good, had the ‘Great Three’ 
been treated in another than the orthodox 
order, i.e. had Euripides been made to 
follow Aeschylus immediately, Sophocles 
being then discussed in his relations to the 
other two. 

In the opening chapter the author’s ap- 
parent absence of personal opinions and his 
lack of sureness in the handling of matters 
of mythology and archaeology hinder dis- 
tinctness and coherence. A primitive indi- 
genous nature- worship (phallus - worship, 
tree-worship) and an alien cult of Dionysus 
as coalescing forces are not made distinct 
enough. Nor is the tendency of a strongly 
marked and systematised cult to absorb 
kindred and even alien elements sufliciently 
emphasised. Again, the failure to distin- 
guish periods of art and such vague re- 
ference as ‘ancient paintings’ vitiate the 
paragraph that deals with the Bacchanies 
and the minor followers of Dionysus (pp. 


7-8). At p. 26 one misses in note 1 a 
reference to the late Professor Merriam’s 
monograph on lIcaria in the Seventh 
Annual Report of the American School at 
Athens. What is said of a ‘formal pro- 
logue’ in the Thespian tragedy (p. 31 sq.) is 
not satisfactory. Notwithstanding the im- 
possibility of attaining absolute certainty in 
this matter (see p. 248, note 1), it is surely 
venturesome to claim a prologue in the 
Euripidean (or, rather, Aristophanic) sense 
for the early tragedy. The most that can 
be affirmed seems to be that the Aristotelian 
prologue (i.e. non-lyrical matter preceding 
the parodos) may be earlier than Aeschylus. 
It is hardly hypercritical to object to the 
statement (p. 35) that at the opening of 
Aeschylus’s Supplices ‘ the fifty [?] daughters 
of Danaus are seen crouching round an 
altar’ (italics reviewer's) or to the implica- 
tion (ibid.) that the opening anapaests of 
that play are sung by the whole chorus, 

But Mr. Haigh improves as he advances 
in his subject. The account of Aeschylus is 
good—clear, sober and sensible. But one 
dislikes to see at this late day the famous 
tale of the ixpia and the stone theatre told 
as it is at p. 48. The fact that the 
Athenians were, in the growth of their 
empire, dicepwres Tov is perhaps a 
sufficient explanation of Aeschylus’s geo- 
graphical digressions (p. 76). The terms 
trilogy and tetralogy are assumed (p. 96) to 
go back to the fifth century, though there 
seems to be no direct proof that they are 
prae-Alexandrian, At p. 100 we miss in 
the . ccount of the preservation of the plays 
a reference to v. Wilamowitz-Moeilendorff : 
indeed the references throughout the book 
often surprise one by their omissions. But 
of this more later. It must further be said 
that the question of the date of the Prome- 
theus is not treated fully enough and that 
something should be said about the possible 
post-Aeschylean revision of the play. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Haigh’s apparent 
wish to treat Sophocles with orthodox 
admiration, his frank study of the poet 
makes him say some things that will give 
heretics a wicked pleasure ; but the treat- 
ment is uneven. At p. 156 we are told 
that ‘though the connexion [of Sophocles’s 
choruses with the subject matter of the 
drama] varies in point of closeness, it is 
always obvious and intelligible.’ It did not. 
need M. Decharme’s trenchant words (Zuri- ~ 
pide et Vesprit de son thédtre, p. 406) to 
emphasise the looseness of attachment of 
Antiy. 334-375—a passage that would have 
been treated as a flagrant é4BoAmor had its 
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author been Euripides. 
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But at p. 188 
Sophocles is charged with padding the Ajax, 
and the harshness of style of the Antigone is 
not overlooked at p. 162. The treatment of 
Sophocles’s style at pp. 163-165 is excellent, 
but one would like to see its Thucydidean 
quality brought more into relief. To men- 
tion some matters of detail, at p. 136 
(note 2) Sophocles is said to have copied 
Herodotus in Ant. 905-911, but the famous 
question about this passage is first referred 
to at p. 185, where it is handled with justic® 
({ think) though perhaps too briefly. At 
p. 140 (or in chap. V.) something might 
perhaps have been said about the ques- 
tion of the regulation of the length of 
Attic plays. At p. 162 the opening of the 
Antigone is cited in illustrition, of Sopho- 
cles’s fondness for involved expression ! 
This is but one of the instances, not a few, 
that might be cited of Mr. Haigh’s uncriti- 
cal attitude towards his texts (not to 
mention such things as his retention of the 
forms céfw and oixteipw). The question of 
the dating of Sophocles’s plays is not well 
handled. A combination of the data fur- 
nished by the hypotheses of the Antigone 
and Alcestis (in the latter { for € seems 
certain) may be interpreted as showing that 
the numbers refer not to lists ‘drawn 
up for the convenience of students and 
purchasers’ (p. 402), but to records (di- 
dascalic?) in which the year of the poet’s 
dramatic career was indicated. The date 
437 B.c. for the Antigone would hang well 
enough together with the story of the 
generalship, especially as the Tévos says that 
Sophocles was made general seven years 
before the Peloponnesian war. Of course, 
this is assuming that the traditions of the 
generalship and of the date of the play are 
confused in our ‘sources.’ Again the refer- 
ences to the Plague and the reminiscences 
of the Hippolytus in the Oedipus Rex (cf. 
965 sq. with Hipp. 1058 sq. ; 584 sqqg. with 
Hipp. 1012-1020; 1325 sg. with //ipp. 86 
[and perhaps 1091 sgq.]; possibly too 481 
sq. should be compared with Hipp. 564), 
taken together with other indications 
(see Bethe, Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters in Alterthum, p. 194, note 15), seem 
to fix 427 B.c. as the terminus post quem of 
Sophocles’s play. The date of the Hlectra is 
not discussed. Before leaving Sophocles 
Mr. Haigh’s just appreciation of that beau- 
tiful play, the Zrachiniae (p. 188) must be 
warmly commended. 

The long treatment of Luripides (pp. 
304-321), in a manner the piece de résist- 
ance of the book, is in the main just and 


good, but demands correction and criticism 
in details. The works of M. Decharme 
(whose Zuripide et Uesprit de son thédtre is 
incorrectly named at p. 207, but rightly at 
pp. 262 and 271) and of Professor v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (particularly his 
Herakles, which is cited at p. 299 without 
indication of volume or edition) would 
justly, it seems to the reviewer, have been 
more freely referred to, The latter’s 
Herakles, as well as his Analecta Huripidea, 
should have been cited at p. 281 (note 1), 
and his reasonably certain dating of the 
Heraclidae (in independent agreement with 
Haupt : see Analect. Hur. p. 152) between 
429 and 427 should at least have been 
mentioned. M. Decharme’s treatment of 
the Euripidean prologue and_ epilogue 
should have been mentioned in connection 
with what is said pp. 247-251, and his 
treatment of the chorus in Euripides, 
which is fairer, though less moderate, than 
Mr. Haigh’s, should have been alluded to. 

One may be justified in thinkng that 
Euripides’s relation to Sophocles is hardly 
well stated at p. 218. His ‘ priesthood’ too 
(if ‘priest’ be the proper rendering of zup- 
ddpos as used in the Iévos) is not necessarily 
to be regarded as it is at p. 268 (note 2). 
(See Wilamowitz, /erakl.'! p. 5, note 8. 
Had a youthful temple-service any influence 
on Euripides’s charming picture of Ion at 
Delphi 4) 

At p. 279 the fact that Med. 246 has 
been rejected by Wilamowitz and after him 
by Weil and v. Arnim (though M. Weil in 
his note on v. -66 inconsistently accepts a 
scheme of division of vv. 214-266 that 
would prove v. 246 genuine) might have 
been alluded to, if only to defend the tradi- 
tion. It may be doubted in passing whether 
Mr. Haigh has quite done justice to Eurip- 
ides’s treatment of women. But it is not 
easy todoit. At p. 283 (note 4 to p. 282) the 
Bacchae and Iph, Aul. are dated ‘soon after 
406.’ Did Euripides write in the other 
world? This brings us to the dating of 
Euripides’s plays in general, a matter of 
which Mr. Haigh might have given a fuller 
treatment. 

At p. 283 the methods of ascertaining the 
date of plays of which the date is not 
preserved in an trofeos are not quite 
well stated. Nothing is said of allusions to 
historical events in the plays themselves or 
of references in Aristophanes and the 
scholia, althovgh both these methods are 
employed in the sequel. The question of 
the authenticity of the Rhesus is unsatisfac- 
torily handled. The more recent literature 
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of the subject including Professor Rolfe’s 
article in Harvard Studies vol. iv. pp. 61 sqq., 
might well have been referred to. The date 
assigned to the Heraclidae (430 or 429) 
ignores Wilamowitz (see above), nor is his 
discussion of the date of the Hercules alluded 
to. For the date assigned to the Hlectra 
M. Weil’s notice in the Sept Tragédies 
should have been cited. Though the ph. 
Taur. is placed after the Helen, the ques- 
tion of the probability (or improbability) of 
its posteriority is not discussed. The Jon is 
inserted between the Helen and the Jph. 
Taur. with its date given as ‘very uncertain.’ 

It may be remarked that the treatment 
of the Alcestis can hardly be pronounced 
satisfying. The 7oades too gets scant justice. 
The famous picture of the sack of the city 
in the Hecuba (p. 295) might well be called 
not merely ‘one of the most beautiful lyrics 
in Euripides’ but one of the most beautiful 
in all literature. It may be noted that 
Evadne’s allusion to her future renown 
(p. 296, note 1), if indeed it be such, need be 
no more than a reference to the play itself 
(like that in Ale. 452, where see Weil’s 
note). 

The chapter on the form and character of 
Greek Tragedy is divided into sections deal- 
ing with general characteristics, the subjects, 
the characters (at the close of this section 
the famous ‘pity and terror’ is briefly 
discussed without, however, entering into 
the question of the objectivity or subjectivity 
of the ‘terror ’), unity of structure (what is 
said of the romantic drama at p. 338 is 
good: it might have been added that the 
first part of the story of Othello would have 
found place in a Euripidean prologue, like 
that of the Hippolytus), treatment of the 
plot, formal divisions, language, versification, 
symmetry of form, the satyric drama, and 
the titles of Greek tragedies. It may be 
noted that zpdAoyos did not ‘ originally’ (p. 
351) denote the whole of the opening scene 
(that sense is Aristotelian) and that éewé- 
diov (sc. pépos) is derived directly from 
éreioodos, ‘subsequent entrance’ (p. 353). 
The opening anapaests were more probably 
recited by the coryphaeus than by the chorus 
(p. 355). The term ordomov is rightly to 
be explained as an adjective derived directly 
from ordovs (see Professor Jebb’s Oed. Tyr? 
p. 8). In the section on language one ought 
to be referred to Professor Smyth’s /onic 
Dialect. To mention the Epic language as 
old Ionie (p. 366) is to tread on dangerous 

und. 

With versification Mr. Haigh does not 
deal as fully as he might have done ; how- 
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ever, this is a case in which discretion is 
the better part of valour. Still in dis- 
cussing iambics he might have gone a little 
further. The fact should be noted that it 
is Sophocles that elides at the end of a 
trimeter and otherwise shows a tendency to 
treat that verse as a colon, thus working 
with larger unities in the dialogue. The use 
of anapaests by the coryphaeus at the close 
of a choral song seems susceptible of a 
better explanation than that given at p. 375. 

A very interesting part of chapter V. is 
that which has to do with symmetry of form. 
It is well that this important subject should 
be brought prominently to the notice of 
students. It has been too little regarded. 
It is meet too that it be treated with some 
wise reserve. But Mr. Haigh keeps too far 
to windward. It ought to be plainly said 
(and here again Mr. Haigh’s uncritical 
attitude towards the text is very evident) 
that the bad preservation of the Tragedians 
is to blame for the fact that structural (and 
verbal)responsions are not more evident. One 
is surprised to find (p. 382) the speeches of 
Medea and Jason in Med. 465-575 declared to 
beof fifty-four and fifty-five lines respectively. 
But v. 468 is generally and justly con- 
demned ; so the speeches are of precisely 
equal length. Again the speeches of Creon 
and Haemon in Ant. 639 sq. (cited p. 382, 
note 2) may fairly be regarded as of equal 
length. The simplest cure for the difficulty 
in vv. 690-1 is to assume, with van Her- 
werden, a lacuna of a verse after 690, to be 
supplied perhaps <7d tw’ dorav éudavas 
xpicGai wore>. So again in the Septem it 
seems against all reasonable probability that 
we have in vv. 375-676 only partial sym- 
metry: there are abundant indications that 
the text is mutilated. More than that 
there is some verbal balancing. Thus (the 
most striking case) in vv. 421-451 (15 = 15) 
the words peonpBpwoicr OddAreow in 431 
are answered by the same words in 446. 
But this is not the place to carry this dis- 
cussion further. It may merely be added 
that the choral antistrophic responsions 
referred to at p. 339 are not confined to 
phrases, but extend to words and syllables, 
and might well have been more fully treated 
and illustrated. 

The final chapter on the later history of 
Greek tragedy, where Mr. Haigh’s know- 
ledge of inscriptional evidence comes into 
play, seems to call for no detailed discussion. 
It may be observed in passing that the 
doubt about the spelling of Meletus’s name 
(p. 417) would seem to be settled by the 
puns in Plato’s Apology (24 D and 25 C). 
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The book concludes with two useful 
appendixes, one of tragic poets with a brief 
account of each, supplemental to the ac- 
count of minor poets in chap. VI.; the 
other, of titles of Greek tragedies and 
Satyric dramas classified according to mythic 
cycle and subject. 


The process plates representing the 


Tragedians (including, of course, the famous 
Lateran Sophocles) and the youthful Diony- 
sus (facing p. 12) add to the attractive 
appearance of the book. 
The mistakes in the printing and accent- 
ing of Greek are commendably few. 
Mortimer Lamson Ear.e. 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 


GARDNER AND JEVONS’ GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


A Manual of Greek Antiquities, Books. I—V 
by Percy Garpner, Litt.D., Books VI— 
IX by F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. London, 
Charles Griffin & Co., pp. 736, 1895. 
16s. 


Tue present work aims at supplying the 
student with an introduction to the social, 
religious and political antiquities of Greece. 
Within the compass of a single volume of 
more than 700 pages the authors traverse 
the ground covered in the well-known Hand- 
books of Schémann, K. F. Hermann and 
Iwan von Miiller. Professor Perey Gardner 
is responsible for the first four hundred 
pages, including Chapters on the ‘ Land and 
People,’ on the house in Homeric and 
historic times, on Religion and Mythology, 
on Temples and Religious Societies, on 
Sacrifice and Oracles, on the Public Games 
and the Mysteries. These amongst other 
topics occupy the first three Books. The 
fourth is on the ‘Course of Life,’ and 
touches on Education and Travel, on the 
position of women, on the treatment of 
disease, and on burial and tombs. The fifth 
is on Commerce, including agriculture and 
pasturage, manufactures and _ professions, 
trade-routes, and the money-market and 
coins. Dr. Jevons is responsible for the 
remaining four books, on Constitutional and 
Legal Antiquities, on Slavery, on War, and 
on the Theatre. 

The object of the authors is ‘ to present 
to the English reader the elements of these 
subjects in a readable form.’ The result of 
a careful perusal of the seven hundred pages 
of their work, which has occupied all the 
leisure hours of a single week, is a cordial 
appreciation of the success which has on 
the whole attended the execution of their 
laborious task. Professor Gardner’s work 
is marked throughout by a mastery of the 
archaeological and the literary evidence 
bearing on religion and mythology and also 


on the antiquities of ordinary life ; while 
Dr. Jevons is no less thorough in his treat- 
ment of constitutional and legal antiquities 
and the other important topics that have 
fallen to his share. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory parts of the work are those in 
which Professor Gardner summarises the 
results of his own papers elsewhere, e.g. the 
chapters on the Homeric house, and the 
Olympian festival, on the mysteries of 
Eleusis and on the Asclepian shrine at 
Epidaurus. ‘The chapter on sacrifice (in- 
spired in part by Robertson Smith) and 
that on the classification of myths are also 
of special interest and importance, although 
the interpretation of the meteorological 
group of myths may be open to exception. 
Thus Hera is to some extent a ‘moon- 
goddess’ (126), yet she persecutes Io who 
also ‘seems obviously the horned moon 
wandering through heaven under the count- 
less eyes of the stars, which the breath of 
morning makes pale and _ closes.’ The 
mythological counterpart of this is the 
story that Io ‘is watched by the hundred 
eyes of Argus until that guardian is slain 
by Hermes’ (90). Hermes is here identified 
as a wind-god, but it may be doubted whether 
the closest observation of the stars at dawn 
has ever detected any obscuration due to the 
influence of the wind. 

Dr. Jevons has done good service in 
writing a consecutive account of Attic law 
which ought to be of special use to students 
of the Private Orations of Demosthenes ; 
he has also given us a very satisfactory 
chapter on a more novel subject, the Law of 
Gortyna, and he has supplied us with a 
fairly adequate discussion of the views of 
Dr. Dirpfeld on the Greek Theatre. 

Among the slight defects of the work 
may be mentioned a certain amount of 
repetition due in part to the way in which 
the subjects overlap one another. Thus, 
the manumission of slaves is treated not 
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only by Dr. Jevons under the head of 
‘ Emancipation of Slaves’ (p. 623), but also 
by Professor Gardner (p. 195), and the same 
illustrations from the Delphic inscriptions 
are noticed by both. In another edition 
some of these redundancies may be readily 
removed. Certain minor inaccuracies, which 
must here be noticed, will, it is hoped, be 
corrected at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

On p. 5 we are told that Plato ‘compaies 
the bare hills of Greece to the limbs wasted 
by disease of a once robust body :’ whereas 
the passage quoted from the Critias does 
not refer to Greece in general but to the 
primitive state of the land that was after- 
wards known as Attica. On the same page 
Boreas is the N.E. wind, Zephyrus is N.W., 
and Votus the S.W.: but, although Boreas 
is sometimes described as the N.N.E. wind, 
there seems no sufficient reason for departing 
from the usual identification of these winds 
as N., W. and 8. respectively. The influ- 
ence of the climate of Attica and Boeotia 
on the intellectual character of their inhabi- 
tants is imperfectly illustrated by Pindar’s 
Bowria ts: it would be better to refer to 
Cicero, de Fato iv 7, Athenis tenue caelum, 
ex quo etiam acutiores putantur Attici ; 
erassum Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani et 
valentes. Pausanias is described on p. 15 as 
‘the traveller,’ but he has already been 
mentioned on the previous page without 
any such description. Beginners, for whom 
such a description may be necessary, will 
perhaps find it hard to understand what is 
meant on p. 13 by saying that the market- 
place at Athens was frequented by ‘the 
masters of the Socratic elenchus’; nor will 
they expect to be told in the text (instead 
of in the note) that ‘Rumpf is wrong in 
supposing that there was anything special 
or technical in the application of the term’ 
poxos (p. 26). When they read (on p. 14) 
that ‘Athens had other smaller markets 
besides that of the Ceramicus, for instance, 
a corn-market, oroa built by 
Pericles,’ and that ‘in addition Piraeus had 
two markets, one close to the sea and one 
further inland,’ they will infer that the 
corn-market in question was in Athens, but 
they may eventually discover that it was in 
Piraeus, as we are expressly told by the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 548.1 

1 It is, of course, very probable that there was also 
a orod in Athens itself (Curtius, Afhen, 
p- xe), but it was the one in the Petraeus which was 
ascribed to Pericles (70. p. exvii), though Curtius 
himself (p. 173) happens to say the same of that in 
Athens. See, however, Curt Wachsmuth, Stadt 
Athen, 11 i 96, 101. 


The reference (for tofxovs) to Plut. 
Dem. ii (on p. 18) is meant for 11 § 6. On 
the next page we are told that Hipparchus 
‘engraved moral saws’ on the Hermae ‘in 
all parts of the city’; but the passage in 
Plato’s Hipparchus, p. 228, only mentions 
inscriptions on Hermae in the country. On 
p. 32 we are told that Demosthenes is 
‘speaking of the heroes of the days of 
Marathon’ when he says that ‘they erected 
such buildings and set up such works of art 
as posterity has never been able to surpass’ ; 
this would seem to imply that the Parthenon, 
&e., belong to 490 B.c., but a glance at the 
context of Olynth. 2 § 25 will show that the 
orator is referring to the age of Pericles no 
less than to the ‘days of Marathon.’ 
Pausanias ‘of Ceramis’ (p. 38) is an 
awkward rendering of 6 éx Kepapéwr, i.e. ‘ of 
Ceramicus.’ The Oeconomicus of Xenophon 
is on pp. 45, 350 exceptionally called the 
Economics, On p. 65 the authority for the 
long hair of Gylippus rousing the ridicule of 
the Syracusans is not Thuc. i 6, but Plut. 
Nic. 19. The former refers to the Athenian 
kpwBvAos, on which mention may now be 
made of Studniczka’s elaborate excursus to 
the new edition of Classen’s Thucydides. 
One might have welcomed a precise reference 
on p. 101 to the interpolated passage in 
Hesiod in honour of Hecate, and on p. 149 
to ‘one of the few poetical lines’ in the 
Theogony. On p. 131 Aboniteichos is used 
as an equivalent to ’ABwvov retxos. On p. 143 
we are told that ‘Lemnos contains an 
extinct voleano Mosychlus,’ but it is known 
that not a trace of this voleano has been 
found by travellers, and the most plausible 
theory respecting it is that it is submerged 
among the shoals N.E. of the island (see 
Jebb’s Philoctetes, p. 244). On p. 165, after 
Xenophon’s Mem. iii 8 § 10 has _ been 
quoted as ‘declaring such spots to be most 
fitted for dedication to the gods as could be 
well seen by all’..., we read ‘Aristotle 
speaks to the same effect.’ One might have 
expected a reference to Pol. viii 12 § 1. 
On p. 221 we find that the keenest shafts of 
polished wit are directed against outlandish 
cults by Aristion, Menander and Theophras- 
tus. Is this a misprint for Aristophanes? 
On p. 232 the reference to ordeals by fire in 
the Antigone (rip déprev) might have been 
supplemented from the Conon of Demos- 
thenes (54 § 40). For the varied applica- 
tions of the word dpys in the sense of 
‘omen’ one would have preferred a precise 
reference to the Aves, 1. 719, and similarly 
for the reAeddes of Dodona, to Trach. 171. 
The chapter on ‘ Divination and Oracles’ is 
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immediately followed (on p. 269) by one on 
the Public Games, ushered in by the 
words :—‘ To our account of Greek gymnas- 
tics, we add here a brief account of the 
Public Games’; but gymnastics is not 
treated until a later part of the volume, so 
that the chapter on the Public Games must 
originally have been meant to follow p. 322. 
On pp. 270-274 and p. 379, students who 
are not in the habit of thinking in Olym- 
piads would have been glad to see the dates 
p.c. added in the margin. The position of 
Andania is undefined on p. 275, but ten 
pages later it is described as ‘in Messenia’ ; 
similarly ‘Arrhephoric maidens’ are men- 
tioned on p. 288 to be explained seven pages 
afterwards. ‘ Election by lot’ (pp. 304, 484) 
is surely an inaccurate way of expressing 
uppointment by that method. The fact that 
the zadovonos at Teos had to be ‘ not less 
than 40 years old’ (p. 311) may be par- 
alleled by the rule at Athens which required 
Tov xopyyowvra to have attained that 
age 56). A reference to the trea- 
tise just quoted (42 § 3) should have been 
added to the account of the training of the 
Athenian épyBo (p. 312), and also (43 § 1) 
to the notice of the xpyvav émpednrai (p. 
372). Of butter we are told on p. 328 that 
‘the Thracians seem to have employed it 
more especially for rubbing themselves 
with,’ although the ordinary use of butter 
was so familiar to the Thracians that they 
are described by Anaxandrides as dvdpes 
Bovrvpopdyou. On the same page dxrafew is 
so rare a term for a seaside picnic that one 
might have expected a reference to Plut. 
Symp.~@. iv 4. The reference to Plato 
p. 212 on p. 335 requires the addition of 
the name of the dialogue, the Symposium. 
For the instance in ‘ Demosthenes’ of a 
‘dowerless wife’ who was ‘acknowledged to 
be legally married’ (p. 344), we should refer 
to p. 1015 (40 § 24) rather than to p. 1016. 
As the name of one of the early tribes of 
Attica, the form "Epyddes (p. 380) has far 
less authority than ‘Apyadcis. In the Eng- 
lish style there is little to criticise, though 
one does ‘not like the split infinitives ‘to 
constantly issue’ (392), and ‘to annually 
estimate’ (505), or ‘spectators in carefully 
arranged clothes’ (317), or ‘the cultivation 
of the bee’ (376), or ‘fashion’ occurring 
twice in the same short sentence (95), or the 
odd effect produced by the description of 
Aegina in the following sentence :—‘ (the 
Acropolis) was above the level of the city, 
and looked over it to Aegina, the eyesore of 
the Piraeus, and Salamis and Acrocorinthus’ 
(p. 357). In contrast to these occasional 


infelicities of phrase it is only fair to quote 
Dr. Gardner’s fine characterisation of 
Athena 


‘As the pure and high-minded virgin, who shared 
the counsels of Zeus and imparted of her abundant 
wisdom to men; the lofty patroness who founded 
the Athenian state and still upheld it in a thousand 
dangers, giving its statesmen wisdom, and diffusing 
through the breasts of its soldiers valour, such as in 
days long gone by she had bestowed on Herakles 
and Tydeus and Odysseus ; receiving from the hands 
of the Athenian people all that they had best to 
bestow of art and poetry, and in return blessing the 
givers of these gifts with tenfold increase so that 
their city shone throughout Hellas as the queen of 
wisdom and the mistress of beauty’ (p. 141). 


Dr. Jevons contributes to the joint work 
more than 300 pages, mainly on Constitu- 
tional History and Law. This part of the 
work is, on the whole, excellent. Only a 
few small points admit of improvement in 
future editions. Thus, in connexion with 
Sparta we are told that the military office 
‘was for ever limited to the strict duty of 
the original war-king or heretoga’ (419): 
we have to wait until the next chapter 
before this official is more precisely defined 
as the ‘Teutonic heretoga’ (438). Under 
Athens, it may be noticed that Aristotle’s 
éxrnpopot has better authority than Plutarch’s 
éxrnpwopro (444). In the time of Solon, we 
are informed that ‘for the archontate, each 
tribe elected the four men it thought best ; 
and from the forty thus elected, the nine 
archons were chosen [or rather ‘appoiuted ’] 
by lot’ (447); whereas we are expressly 
told that each tribe nominated ten (’A@. rod. 
8§ 1), the number of tribes being four, as 
Dr. Jevons is well aware, for on a subse- 
quent page he marks the transition from 
the ‘four old tribes’ to ‘the ten new 
tribes’ under Clisthenes (p. 450). The 
date at which the Areopagus was deprived 
of its political power by Ephialtes is 
stated (on p. 452) as Bc. 464, although 
the ’A@nvaiwy rodureia (25 § 2, followed by 
Busolt) gives B.c. 462. icoréAXea is described 
as ‘ total exemption’ from the Aevrovpyiat as 
well as from the perotkiov (p. 455); here it 
ought to be made clear that by the Aeroup- 
yia are meant those that fell on the péroucor 
alone. The Athenian is said (as in Gilbert 
i 218%) to have come of age ‘ on the com- 
pletion of his seventeenth year’ (458, 635), 
although we are distinctly told in ’A@. zod. 
42 § 1 that it was on the completion of the 
eighteenth (éxtwxaidexa ern yeyovdres). The 
procedure in appointment by lot is some- 
what awkwardly expressed on p. 464: ‘ the 
mode of election was that in the fifth 
century the demes, ix the fourth century the 
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tribes, each nominated a certain number of 
candidates from whom the requisite officials 
were chosen by lot; the demes, however, 
proved corruptible, and their power of 
nomination was transferred to the tribes.’ 
In the note on doxywdow (465), it might 
have been well to refer to ’A@. zoA. 55 §§ 2, 
3. The distribution of the duties of the 
otparyyot began at an earlier date than 
‘between B.c, 334 and 325’ (as stated on 
p- 473, and in my note on ’A6@. zod. 61 
§ 1); an inscription as early as B.C. 352 
mentions Tov oTparnyov Tov THY 
THS Xwpas (Foucart in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. xiv 434, 443). The singular 
number 6 ézt 7d Oewpixov (474) must now be 
altered into the plural (see ’A@. zod. 43 § 1, 
47§ 2). Perrot, p. 255, appears on p. 477, 
without the title of the work referred to: 
it is not every student that is familiar with 
the #ssai sur le Droit Public d’ Athénes. 
Harpocration’s quotation (p. 465) is now 
superseded by the actual text of the ’A6. 
mod. 58 § 3. The reference for the pole- 
march’s possible retention of jurisdiction in 
certain military offences (p. 480) should be 
Lys. c. Alcib. § 3 (not § 4); the other 
reference for this (D. 169), I de not under- 
stand. The tribunal of the polemarch was 
not ‘in the Lycewm’ (479) but at the ’Em- 
Avxevov (AG. word. 3 § 5), and that of the 
Thesmothetae was not the Zhesmosion (480) 
but the @eopoberciov (’AG. rod. Certain 
private cases came not ‘ before the Four- 
teen’ (482), but before the Forty. lor the 
jurisdiction of the polemarch in dad 
oupBodwy it is unnecessary to refer to any 
inscription (482); it is enough to quote Ad. 
moX. 58. Similarly, instead of relying on Cail- 
lemer’s article on Archontes for information 
on the jurisdiction of the Thesmothetae (481), 
an article written while our information 
was still necessarily imperfect, it would 
have been better to follow c. 58 of the 
’"AOnvaiwy Paredri is misprinted 
for proedri (486). On the Leclesia (492) a 
precise reference to ’A@. rod. 43 § 4 should 
be added. On p. 498 on is omitted between 
‘any proposal’ and ‘the subject.’ ‘Any 
man who had to resort to legislation’ (529) 
is a misprint for Litigation. The case of 
death ensuing ‘from an act which no one 
could foresee would have such a result’ is 
illustrated by an example somewhat far 
removed from the province of Attic law, or 
even of real life, viz. ‘ the act of a merchant 
who cast away a date-stone, thereby causing 
the death of the genie’s invisible son’ (530). 
Tois owpacr pydeva dSaveiLew should now 
be quoted on the authority of ’A6. wrod. 6 


and 9 rather than on that of Plutarch’s 
Solon (539). 

On p. 580 we read ‘it was only the new 
dicasts who had to be distributed by lot 
among the dicasteria’: the last word here 
seems to be used not of the ¢ law-courts,’ but 
of the ‘dicastic sections.’ On p. 595 we 
are told that the manner in which ‘the 
dicasts recorded their vote [in deciding 
between alternative penalties] 1 in the fourth 
century is unknown’: but it may be learnt 
from ’A@. zoX. col. 37, ‘frase av 
pevow Olynthus was captured by Philip 
not in 353 (p. 612) but in 348: this mistake 
is to be traced to Biichsenschiitz, Besitz u. 
Erwerb, p. 112. vedpiov is surely a ‘ dock- 
yard’ rather than a ‘harbour’ (658). On 
p. 676 one would have welcomed a reference 
to the authority for the use of dad Ajpvov in 
the sense ‘ off Lemnos.’! On pp. 683, 686 
A. Miiller ought to be named, just as on 
p. 688. On p. 687 the index figures referr- 
ing to two of the notes have gone wrong. 
On pp. 690-3 the term éxxvxAnpa is repeated 
far too often, being printed no less than 
24 times in Greek characters, and twice in 
English. ‘It is only by a violent emend- 
ation and an improbable conjecture,’ that 
the costume of tragedy can be connected 
with that of the Hierophants and Daduchi 
at Eleusis (698): but we have no reference 
to the passage meant, viz. Athen. p. 21 E. 
Texts on Thespis and on the ‘choruses of 
men’ are cited on p. 705 without any refer- 
ence to their source, the Parian Marble. 
On pp. 706 and 708 it would have been well 
to refer to the copy of the inscriptiow of B.c. 
419-8 quoted in Haigh’s Attic Theatre, 
p. 324. It is in connexion with the public 
performance of tragedies and comedies that 
we are told on p. 710 that ‘ where a modern 
audience cries encore, the Greek cried aiéts,’ 
but the only authority for this, Xen. Com. 
(i.e. Conv.) 9, 4, refers to a private perform- 
ance of a pantomime; and it might have 
been more to the purpose to quote Cic. 
Tusc. iv 63 cum Orestem fabulam doceret 
Euripides, primos tres versus revocasse dicitur 
Socrates. 

The following words are wrongly accentu- 
ated on the pages referred to: yvvaixeia 
dyopd (13), Oeds (41), (46), AEByrTes 
(48), (53, 57, 58, 59), (56), 
Bratrat, and ’Ayator (64), and 
terruyes (65), Kvvoddvres (93), efdos (110), 
dmapxat (181), péecooa (207), ayvds (216), 


1 <Off’ is expressed by brép in Thue. i 112 § 4 
(dmép Sadauivos), 1387 § 2; viii 95§5. This sense is 
not noticed in Liddell and Scott. 
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aoredavirat (269), (273), (276), 
(308), koopyrijs (312), 
(329), éraipor (339, 352), ovyypady (339), 
(345), d€orowat (353), tdpia (368), adro- 
and (391), tpameftrar (395), 
(436), Baoihiooa (478), 
(483), eeore (529), (540), and 
droxnpvgar (557). is misspelt 
(37), is a misprint for 
(433), Kv@ypodixys (615), and 
(710) appear without the capital letter. 
According to Yphesus’ (438) is meant for 
Ephorus, Pegasae (613) for Pagasae, deites 
for deities (244) ; Bosphorus (388, 393, 510), 
is preferred to the more accurate form Bos- 
porus.  evias (482), (530), 
(534) ddpwv or dwpodoxias (560), and 
(586) are misprinted, and diocnpia 
appears as Swonpeta (596). On pp. 555-6, 
the abbreviation for Zswews is misprinted in 
all the four references to that orator. It is 
fair to add that in the Jndex, which is the 
work of Miss E. M. Platt, the accents are 
almost invariably corfect, the only exception 
noticed being dyvos for Koopyris (312) 
should be added to the Index, and further 
references for dyopa (12x and 460), and 
dotpaxiopds 451. 


There are nearly 40 cuts, most of them 
satisfactory. The plan of the Greek House 
at Delos (40) is specially welcome as a sub- 
stitute for the ‘supposed house at Delos 
which figures in Guhl and Kouer and other 
works.” ‘Men Bathing’ (315), is badly 
printed. The cut on p. 31 should be re- 
ferred to on p. 29, ‘the frieze of alabaster 
and glass.’ The ‘Greek Window’ on p. 44 
belongs to the previous page. The cuts are 
purposely limited in number, and for further 
illustrations the student is referred to Prof. 
Anderson’s edition of Schreiber’s Atlas of 
Classical Antiquities, as a work which may 
advantageously be used as a companion to 
the present volume. 

Probably many of the above inaccuracies 
might have been removed if the authors had 
resorted to the simple expedient of, each of 
them, reading the proof sheets of his col- 
league. Such inaccuracies do not, however, 
detract seriously from the substantial merit 
of the work which, as a whole, deserves a 
hearty recognition on the part of scholars 
and a widely extended use among students 
of Greek Antiquities. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


BARNARD’'S EDITION OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur, edited by P. M. Barnarp (Texts 
and Studies v. 2). Cambridge Press, 
1897. 3s. 


Tuis edition of Clement’s most popular 
work does great credit both to the editor, 
and to the series of which it forms a part. 
The text is a vast improvement on that of 
all preceding editions, being based upon an 
Escurial MS. of the eleventh century 
(named by the editor 8), from which was 
derived, what was till now held to be the 
ultimate authority for the text, viz., the 
Vatican MS. (V) of the sixteenth century. 
Even this latter seems to have been never 
examined since 1623, when Ghisler printed 
a very inaccurate transcript in his Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah, which has been the 
source of all subsequent texts. In the 
Introduction we read how Dr. Stihlin, who 
has for some time been engaged on the 
much needed work of preparing a complete 
edition of the text of Clement, communicated 
to Mr. Barnard the fact that the catalogue 
of the Escurial MSS. made mention of a 


homily commencing with the introductory 
words of the Y.D.S., and how it was agreed 
between them that the collation of this MS. 
should be left to the latter. Both scholars 
had already collated the Vatican MS., and 
when the collation of S was made in 
August 1894, it speedily appeared that V 
was dependent upon it, as the words and 
letters which remained in a.torn page of 8 
werecarefully copied in V, blank spaces being 
left for what had been torn away. The 
new collations not only enable us to correct 
many words which were wrongly given by 
Ghisler, but also to supply whole lines 
omitted by him. Of the former we may 
take the following examples. 

§ 3 (D. p. 382, 20) ravpdtwow : 
on which the note is ‘V has 
padwow quite clearly, but Ghisler’s copyist 
seems to have’ been thrown out by the first 
o of érdrav not being closed at the top and 
by the use of an ordinary ligature for trav. 
Segaar conjecturally restored the right 
reading, but subsequent editors were unable 
to see the excellence of his conjecture, which 
is not mentioned in Dindorf’s critical note.’ 
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§ 10 (D. p. 389, 5) & rodro mpabjvar rots 
od Sedivyrar: note ‘V has for 
this Ghisler printed zpa@pva...Stahlin sug- 
gested zpocbeivar which proves to be the 
reading of S.’ 

§ 12 (D. 390, 25) diabeow 
tov trod tov so Ghisler with V, 
Segaar conjectured irdévrwv, which is found 
in 8. 

§ 28 (D. 406, 3). Here Ghisler read with 
V olov éAatov, Segaar conjectured ofvov, which 
is found in 8. 

§ 37 (D. 412, 26) povoyers vids beds: 8 
omits vids, which appears as a marginal cor- 
rection in V. 

There are six cases in which a line or 
more was omitted by Ghisler, usually owing 
to homoeoteleuton, eg. § 8 (D. 387. 19), 
after ri péya yhpas ayovov 
; Mr. Barnard adds from 
MSS. dy veavixal 7) 4, 
i épws 5 § 30 (D. 407, 28) 
for <mpos> Tobs Tapacxovras <dpiy 
A€yo tpiv doov erroujoare TovTwv 
raov éroujoare> of Dindorf 
(where the words between brackets are due 
to previous editors), has Tovs pa 
Tapacxovras abrois els TO mip euBarra 7d 
aiaviov, OS ad’T@ pi) the eye of 
the copyist having passed from zapacydvras 
to 

But the excellence of the edition is not 
simply due to the use made of the two MSS. 
The judgment of the editor is shown both 
in the improved punctuation and in the 
emendations adopted or suggested. One of 
the most striking of these occurs in § 13 
(D. 392, 3), where the old reading éifevoic- 
Oat Kat Mardaiw, i is changed 
to émgéevoira Z. kai Aevei x. M., Clement 
here distinguishing between Levi and 
Matthew, as in p. 595. I presume that S 
has éméevodra, but that is not distinctly 
stated. It would, I think, have been more 
satisfactory if all the information about the 
text had been given in the critical notes. 
We may assume, I suppose, that, where 
nothing is said, the text represents 8, but I 
should like to have been sure of this in such 
a case as § 31 (p. 24, 18 Barnard) 6 rod 
Kuptov Aeheypevos, where I much prefer the 
old reading 6 76 xupiy A. Again in § 2 (B. p. 
3, 3) it is a pity, I think, that the conjec- 
ture given at the end (dvOpiros for 
7) should not have appeared at the bottom 
of the page ; and so frequently. 

Great however as is the improvement of 
the text in the new edition, it still presents 
not a few cruces on which I am tempted to 
add such emendations as have occurred to 


me on a fresh perusal of the book. § 13 (P., 
10, 32 B) riv 8& érbeis, kat 
Thy ddixov apedov Sypepov cwrypia 
x.7.r., alluding to the story of Zacchaeus, 
Here the meaning of xpiow is not plain: 
if we read xrjow, the sense might perhaps 
be ‘conferring upon him the just possession 
but taking away the unjust’ (7.e. by fourfold 
restitution and half given to the poor). I 
think however I prefer éxriow, which is used 
with in Din. 107, 12 dexarAaciav 
sense would then be ‘ imposing the just fine, 
but removing the unjust.’ § 18  (p. 14, 16, B.) 
non read airy for 
airy. § 20 (p. 16, 1, B.) ovvydecar éavtois 
The present participle does not go well with 
tékeov: Segaar suggested 
should prefer the perfect 
§ 21 (p. 17, 12, B.) rote’ dv 
Tots év otpavois. The 
old editions had avarrovro; I should 
prefer rodr’ dv avarro:ro, as we find this verb 
in the same construction just below (§ 29) 
Ta mpwrela avarre TO § 25 
commenting on Mark x. 30 ‘houses and 
brethren with persecution,’ Clement says 
‘Those who are called to life are neither 
without money nor without houses nor with- 
out brethren, for he has called even rich 
men, only in the way we have described, and 
brethren too in the same way, only being 
of one mind with one another and with 
Christ’; and then goes on 7d dé pera Swypdv 
Taira éxaota éxew which is 
translated in the note ‘but it is the having 
these things with persecutions that He 
disallows.’ But surely Christ nowhere dis- 
allows of persecutions: they are the mark of 
the true Christian. I believe that some such 
words as eizayv rots dvagiovs have been lost 
before dodoxafe. ‘By saying that these 
blessings would be attended by persecutions 
he rejects the unworthy.’ Compare Matt. 
13, 21 yevouerys 7) Suwypod...cKav- 
dadiLerar. Just below Clement speaks of the 
soul being the prey of evil passions kal 
kcal POaptrav dveporody- 
parwv. Should not we read ¢6aprixdv 
‘corrupting dreams.’ § 31 (p. 24, 18, 
B.) avrov fyreiv trois agious 
Te dvTas TOD GwTHpos pabyrds, read ye for re. 
§ 32 (p. 25, 6, B.) & Pidos éx puds ddcews 
yivera, GAN xal 
cvvovoias paxpas. Perhaps dvaravcews is a 
corruption of dvarAnpocews ‘a full satisfying 
of all wants.’ § 33 (p. 25,1. 18 B.) ‘It is 
better to benefit the unworthy than from 
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excess of caution tois orovdaios 
fepimeoetv. The final word can hardly 
be right. It is generally used of disasters. 
Possibly it represents [t]rypereiv. § 36 (p. 
27, 18 B.) ‘the holy seed are sent into the 
world i76 peéyaAns oixovopias kai dvahkoytas 
tov Perhaps we should read dvaywyijs 
‘man is sent into the world by God’s ordain- 
ing and upbringing,’ i.e. as a result of God’s 

lan for training us. § 38 (p. 28, 31) ‘Let 
not this thought remain in your mind so as 
to produce despair, if you were also to learn 
who is the rich man who has no place in 
heaven.’ I think something must have been 
lost at the end of the first clause: at present 
there is nothing to explain rotro. § 39 (p. 
29, 1) is the order of «i jv 3€ possible? (p. 
29, 4) I cannot quite agree in the translation 
given at: the end, ‘if a man allow himself to 
be completely mastered by sins at first com- 
mitted ignorantly or involuntarily, this man 
is altogether condemned by God.’ The sen- 
tence which follows: yap 
dvewyaow ai and indeed the remain- 
der of the paragraph, show that it is the 
abounding mercy of God which forms the 
subject of the preceding sentence. While 
agreeing with Ghisler that a negative is 
needed, I think its loss is most easily ac- 
counted for, if we insert o%d¢ before obros. 
Below 1. 7 d€xerat do pevos matip viov 
peravootvra, I should prefer tpiac- 
pevus. 

There are some cases in which I think the 
editor has been too cautious in admitting 
emendations. (p. 2, 1. 10 ff.) rotro pév 
Tapa. A€yw dia 
THS TOD TwTHpos iwmpévovs Tas Yuxas. 
Here the note says ‘A€yw may have slipped 
in owing to the frequency of the phrase 
rovro b¢ A€yw.’ Is it not simpler to suppose 
with Segaar that it stands for Aoyw? § 14 
(p. 11, 13) I think Segaar’s dyovoias should 
have taken the place of dmovaias, and his 
otpaviov taken the place of ovpavod before 
Baowreias in p. 12, 36, as we have Bacwreiav 
otpavov in p. 24, 39, and it is the plural 
otpavav, not the singular, which is used 
in this phrase in pp. 15, 17, 23, &e. 
§ 18 (p. 13, 28) robs tAovoiovs pad 
dxoveréov Tors dvexdAws 
cis tiv Bacreiay, py oKaiws...unde capKwos. 
The older editors objected with reason to 


pabnparixads, and I think it would have been. 


well to have adopted Dindorf’s paOyrixds, as 
we find pabyrtixjy dyovea in p. 8, 26, 
and in § 20 (p. 15, 32) we have the equiva- 
lent phrase Kal ds pabyral tod 
Tod Kpiov. § 19 
(p. 14, 30) xara Kdopov Trwx@ Kal tovoiw 


Kara Ta Kara rvedpa [od] rrwyxds Kal 
kata «.7.A. Here the 
older editors inserted after 
but in the note the omission of the verb of 
saying is justified by a reference to § 22 
(p. 17, 17) dzoxpieis "Inoots ’Apiy 
Aéyw. I think the omission is much harsher 
in the former passage, and would suggest 
that the superfluous od represents an original 
§ 25 (p. 19, 20) drav (4 
KevTpoLs 7) TOS TPOKELMEVOLS aiTH 
madecw Here Segaar’s zpoc- 
ceysevors is far more suitable than zpoxete- 
vos. § 28 (p. 22,1) ‘The Master dvwOev 
kataBaivwv dye Adyw 
twa. els leptxs.’ The note here is ‘ Ghisler 
corrected to xatafaivovra, but the nom. 
though bold is perhaps possible in this 
graphic passage.’ I think xataBaivovra is 
needed with dye td Adyw (‘represents one 
coming down’), and that the accusative 
would easily be changed to nom. before aye. 
§ 31 (p. 24, 15) Segaar’s dedopuérws should 
certainly have taken the place of eddpevov 
#s, Which plainly originated in the copyist’s 
correction of the last syllable of pedopevor. 
Just below (1. 17) iAapov ayara 6 Oeds... 
dixa yoyyvopav Kal Siaxpicews Kal Avrys Kai 
Kowwvoovra, Segaar rightly omits the last 
In one case the editor rejects, as I think 
without reason, an old reading which is sup- 
ported by 8. ($ 1, p. 1, 10 f.) rijs weptovoias 
Kal’ abrnv ixdvys ovens xavvaoa Tas 
Tov (B. has tpocex- 
Tas Tov This 
appears to me to be a case of dé in apodosi 
post participia absoluta, which Klotz (on 
Devar. ii. 372) illustrates by the following 
apposite quotation from Isocrates, déov 
avtovs tiv wadXov dAdwv, 
ot xetpov wadevovraz. I have noticed one 
misprint (p. 20, 1. 10) adeéorepov for évdeéo- 
tepov, and suspect another in p. 29, 1, where 
Dindorf has aiwviwy dyabav for B.’s trav 
aiwvioy as in neither edition is 
there any note as to the MS. authority.1 

There are two passages in which I was at 
one time inclined to question the reading : 
§ 13 (p. 10, 27) yupvov oxerd{or Kai doreyov 
cvvayot, which I now think is defended 
by Isa. 58, 7 rrwyxods doréyous eicaye cis Tov 
oixov gov, and by Nahum iii, 18, where the 
LXX. has éxdexdpevos, but according to 
Schleusner some of the other versions have 
ovvayov ‘ubi notat hospitio accipere. The 
other is § 26 (p. 20, 7) tors 
troAuktypovas ad divites spectat, where I was 

1 Since this was written I have learnt from Mr. 
Barnard that both adeéorepey and tay ayabar are 
found in §S. 
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inclined to read BAére, but am now satisfied 
by the parallel in Arist. Plut. 50 6 xpyopds 
els TOTO péeret. 

I have gone so much into details, because 
the book is one which ought to secure a 
large sale, and, where so much pains has 


been taken, I hold it to be both a duty and | 


a pleasure for those whose work lies in the 
same field to help, so far as they can, to make 
the second edition an even greater success 
than the first. 

J. B. Mayor. 


NUTT ON THE CELTIC DOCTRINE OF RE-BIRTH. 


The Voyage of Bran to the Land of the 
Living, edited with translation by Kuno 
Meyer. With an Essay upon the Irish 
Vision of the Happy Otherworld and the 
Celtic Doctrine of Lebirth, by ALFRED 
Nourr. Volume II. The Celtic Doctrine 
of Rebirth. London: Nutt. 1897. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Tue Science of Comparative Mythology is 
undergoing such extensive alterations and 
repairs that the business which it once did 
in the pre-historic antiquities of the Aryan 
peoples seems to be temporarily suspended. 
Doubtless when the hoardings are removed 
which at present screen it from the view, 
it will resume operations on a larger scale 
than ever. Meanwhile a junior concern, 
the Science of Comparative Antiquities, is 
seizing the opportunity to establish itself ; 
and Mr. Alfred Nutt must ever be reckoned 
as having been amongst the foremost to 
venture on this new emprise. In_ his first 
volume (reviewed in the C.R. Vol. X. No. 2. 
pp. 121-124) he sought to show that the 
belief in a Happy Otherworld was found 
amongst the Celts and the Greeks and went 
back to times before the dispersion of the 
original Aryan people. In this volume he 
seeks to show that a belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls existed amongst Celts, 
Greeks and Hindoos and must also be 
regarded as a pre-dispersion belief : psycho- 
logically the belief is connected with the 
phenomena of ecstasy, especially as mani- 
fested in Dionysus-worship, which is itself 
but a form of an agricultural worship, 
common in its main features to Celts and 
Greeks. 

One of the greatest difficulties which the 
Science of Comparative Antiquities has to 
surmount is that of distinguishing between 
what has been inherited from pre-dispersion 
times and what has been borrowed in post- 
dispersion times ; and the difficulty is especi- 
ally great in that branch of antiquities with 
which Mr. Nutt is concerned in his present 


book, for in this department pre-historic 
men seem to have been as adept as modern 
authors in borrowing each other’s ideas. It 
is therefore with sound scientific instinct 
that Mr. Nutt begins his second volume, as 
he began his first, by endeavouring to prove 
that the doctrine in question was not bor- 
rowed by the Celts. Thisis an operation of 
some difficulty and delicacy, for there is 
nothing in Comparative Antiquities, corre- 
sponding to Grimm’s Law in Comparative 
Philology, which enables us to distinguish 
decisively between; what is inherited and 
what has been borrowed. And the difficulty 
is enhanced in the case of Celtic material 
because the documents embodying it belong 
to Christian and comparatively late times. 
The first thing to do therefore is to estab- 
lish by a comparison of texts the oldest 
form of any given tale presupposed by the 
existing literary variants; and that Mr. 
Nutt is especially competent for this indis- 
pensable and valuable preliminary work is 
shown by the high praise given to his first 
volume by such specialists as M. Gaston 
Paris, M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, M. 
H. Gaidoz, and Professor F. Y. Powell. 
In the non-Celtic student, the mere Saxon 
who does not know even how to pronounce 
such names as Cichmaine, Eochaid, etc., it 
would be impertinence to praise this part of 
Mr. Nutt’s work; but one may express 
one’s gratitude to the scholar who, like Mr. 
Nutt, makes accessible what otherwise 
would be a sealed book. 

The oldest form of any given tale having 
been established, the next thing is to dis- 
cover whether it or its incidents can be 
probably assigned to pre-Christian times. 
And here readers of the Classical Review 
who are not ‘ Celtisants’ can form an inde- 
pendent opinion of their own, for the basis 
of the argument consists in certain passages 
from the Classics. In the Celtic stories the 
belief is postulated that a man, having died, 
may be born again in human form. 
Various classical authors state that the 
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_ Druids taught the doctrine of re-birth in 

human form. The conclusion indicated is 
therefore that the belief is a genuine, 
pre-Christian, Celtic belief. It is true that 
there are apparently only about half-a-dozen 
of these Celtic stories, and about eight 
classical references (some of which are 
possibly mere repetitions), but, however 
jealously sifted, they will be found, I believe, 
to leave a residuum of fact only to be 
explained on the hypothesis that the Celts 
of pre-Christian times believed in re-birth 
in human form. The fact of the matter is 
that this belief is so common amongst 
uncivilised peoples that what would in other 
eases rightly be considered a very slight 
amount of evidence is in this case quite 
sufficient. But most observers who have 
recorded instances of this belief as occur- 
ring amongst savages have ascribed its 
origin to the resemblance between a child 
and its parents or grandparents—a resemb- 
lance for which the savage accounts by the 
hypothesis that the grandparent or parent 
(if dead) has been re-born in the form of the 
child. There is nothing, as far as I know, 
to lead to the idea that this belief is as- 
sociated amongst savages with the phe- 
nomena of ecstasy, or that it is confined 
to peoples who have reached the agricultural 
stage. 

Another belief which Mr. Nutt postulates 
for the early Celts, and which is so common 
amongst savages that the postulate may be 
granted, is that men can be transformed into 
animals, But this seems to me not to be 
the same thing as transmigration of the 
soul. In transmigration, the man dies 
before he becomes an animal; in transform- 
ation, he does not. The soul which migrates 
leaves a dead body behind it ; the man who 
is transformed does not. ; 

To complete our account of Mr. Nutt’s 
Celtic evidence, we must mention the case 
of Tuan MacCairill. ‘The Christian classic 
learning which has so profoundly modified 
much in Irish tradition,’ also produced an 
‘elaborate system of pre-Christian chrono- 
logy modelled upon and synchronised with 
that of Biblical and classical antiquity... The 
main feature of this annalistic scheme is 
furnished by the so-called invasions of, or 
immigrations into, Ireland,’ and ‘a _pecu- 
liarity of this highly artificial annalistic 
scheme is, that each successive race is 
supposed to have died out or vanished from 
mortal ken. The question naturally arose, 
by what means was the knowledge of past 
races handed down?’ (pp. 76, 77). The 
answer is given by Tuan MacCairill ; he 
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was there all the time, 320 years, saw 
everything and related it afterwards. For 
a hundred years he was a man, then he 
transformed himself into a stag for eighty 
years, then into a boar for twenty, then 
into an eagle for a hundred, and then into a 
salmon for twenty. Finally, he was re- 
born in human form. The question then is, 
Is the legend of Tuan, apart from the annals 
foisted into it, a genuine pre-Christian 
Celtic legend? or, Is it the invention of the 
Christian annalist, who wanted a frame- 
work for his scheme, and made it by 
combining two forms of incident (trans- 
formation into animal shape and re-birth 
in human form) which must have been 
fairly familiar to him from his knowledge of 
Celtic myths? To me it seems that the scheme 
is too philosophical to be a genuine piece of 
folk-lore. Tuan first lives on the earth for 100 
years, then in the air for 100, and then in 
the water for 100 (if we take the account 
given in the Book of Ballymote). He spends 
three hundred years in animal form, and his 
transmigration takes the form of a cycle: 
he begins as human and ends human. All 
this is singularly like the Egyptian theory 
of trausmigration, as recorded by Herodotus, 
ii. 123: ‘the soul of man is immortal, 
and when the body perishes it enters 
the body of some animal; when it has 
performed the round of all creatures that 
are on the land and in the sea and in the 
air, it again enters a human body, and the 
round takes 3,000 years.’ This may be a 
very easy and natural development of the 
simple, savage belief that a man may be 
re-born in human form. But there is no 
evidence to show that Celtic belief had taken 
this turn in pre-Christian times. 

Having produced his Celtic evidence, Mr. 
Nutt turns to Greece. That the Greeks 
believed a man might be re-born in human 
form, is a proposition which I do not feel 
inclined to dissent from. Indeed, I once 
wrote in the Classical Review (Juve, 1895) 
to argue that certain Greek burial laws 
seemed to postulate the belief. But that 
the original Aryans had the belief, because 
the Greeks and Celts had, I am by no 
means certain. The idea was developed by 
the Algonkins, for instance, quite inde- 
pendently of the Greeks and Celts, and may 
have been reached by the Greeks and Celts 
quite independently both of one another and 
of the original Aryans. Indeed, if Mr. 
Nutt is right in associating the belief with 
agricultural worship, it cannot go back to 
Aryan times, because agriculture seems to 
be certainly later than the split between the 
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Hindo-Persians and the European branch of 
Aryans. 

However, without undertaking to deter- 
mine what the pre-dispersion Aryans did or 
did not think on this point, let us assume 
they did believe that a man could be re-born 
in human form. What can we infer from 
that fact? Most Aryan peoples dropped 
the belief so completely that no trace of it 
is left amongst them. The Celts never, at 
any rate in pre-Christian times, carried the 
conception any further, any more than the 
Algonkins did. The Hindoos added to it 
the belief that man could be re-born in animal 
shape ; and, above all, they gave the belief 
an ethical character—the good man got a 
good birth, the bad man a bad one. Pytha- 
goras taught transmigration not merely as 
a moral theory but as a religious doctrine, 
involving the notion of a day of judgment, 
and taught it in a form so closely resembling 
Egyptian notions that the balance of opinion 
still is in favour of the supposition that he 
borrowed his teaching from Egypt. Mr. 
Nutt, however, is inclined to ask if the 
Hindoos could develop a complicated theory 
of transmigration for themselves, why could 
not the Greeks? A priori reasons can, of 
course, be supplied—I have attempted some 
in An Introduction to the History of Religion 
—but the question is, after all, one of 
evidence. Are the resemblances between 
the Egyptian and the Pythagorean doctrine 
so remarkable that borrowing is the most 
probable explanation of them? And some 
weight must be allowed to the Greeks’ own 
feeling that Pythagoreanism was an exotic. 

Finally, Mr. Nutt returns to the Happy 
Otherworld, and argues with great force 
and ability that the views as to the next 
world which were taught in the Mysteries 
were purely Greek and Aryan in their 
origin and development, and were no more 


borrowed than were the Hindoo views on 
the same subject. Now, so many races 
have independently attained for themselves 
to a belief in a state of future happiness for 
the good and of future punishment for the 
bad, that it would be foolish to suppose that 
the Greeks were incapable of doing so too. 
The odd thing is that there are no signs of 
any such development of ideas amongst the 
Greeks until just the very time when this 
belief began to manifest itself with great 
activity amongst the Northern Semites. 
Mr. Nutt thinks that if we assume the 
movement to have spread thence to the 
Greeks,we ought also to assume that it spread 
to the Hindoos, and this seems to him rather 
too much. I am not prepared to say it is 
not, but I will conclude with a quotation 
from Huxley (Zvolution and Ethics, p. 104): 
‘The Ionian intellectual movement does not 
stand alone. It is only one of several 
sporadic indications of the working of some 
powerful mental ferment over the whole of 
the area between the Aegean and Northern 
Hindostan during the eighth, seventh and 
sixth centuries before our era. In these 
three hundred years prophetism attained its 
apogee among the Semites of Palestine ; 
Zoroasterism grew and became the creed of 
a conquering race, the Iranic Aryans; 
Buddhism rose and spread with marvellous 
rapidity among the Aryaus of Hindostan, 
while scientific naturalism took its rise 
among the Aryans of Ionia. It would be 
difficult to find another three centuries which 
have given birth to four events of equal 
importance, All the principal existing 
religions of mankind have grown out of the 
first three: while the fourth is the little 
spring, now swollen into the great stream of 


positive science.’ 
F. B. Jevons. 


FRIEDLANDER’S ‘JUVENAL.’ 


D. Junii Juvenalis saturarum libri v, mit 
erklirenden Anmerkungen von Lupwic 
FRIEDLAENDER. (Leipzig: Hirzel). Pop. 
612 and 108*, 8vo. 14 M. 


Pror. FriepLAnper’s ‘ Juvenal’ consists of, 
first, 120 pages of Introduction dealing with 
the life and literary merits of the satirist 
and the history of his text—this contributed 
in part by Prof. Biicheler—, secondly, the 


sixteen satires with critical notes in Latin 
and explanatory notes in English, and, 
thirdly, ‘a ‘Register’ with an apparently 
complete Index Verborum. In character, 
arrangement, and even in appearance the 
whole closely resembles its author’s edition 
of ‘ Martial,’ issued just ten yearsago. The 
merits of that admirable work are known 
to all Latin scholars, its judgment, its 
learning, its taste, its terseness. I may 
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express my opinion, which is also the general 
opinion, of the present edition, by saying that 
perhaps it even surpasses its predecessor. 
It deserves an honourable place in every 
scholar’s library. 

The life of Juvenal, the subject with 
which the book opens, is an old puzzle. 


Here is Prof. Friedlinder’s solution, familiar. 


in part to readers of his ‘Sittengeschichte.’ 
Juvenal was born about a.p. 60, and in 
his youth probably served in the army, 
holding one of the ‘ Militiae equestres’ and 
as an Officer, perhaps, visiting Britain, Egypt 
and other provinces with which he seems 
personally familiar. He retired soon, possi- 
bly because he failed to get promotion— 
passages in his writings suggest such dis- 
appointment—and about 90 came to reside 
in Rome. Here he stayed, studying rhetoric 
and enjoying literary society, especially (till 
98) that of Martial ; here, later, he wrote 
his Satires (115-130). If he was exiled 
(which cannot be decided), it was before 110 ; 
if he was quinguennalis of Aquinum, he 
may have left Rome for a year for the 
purpose. It is an attractive sketch of a 
career in which (so far as one knows) every 
detail is possible ; its one difficulty, I think, 
is the date of the Satires. Juvenal, as is 
well known, refers specifically to three or 
four events which occurred in Trajan’s later 
years or under Hadrian. Prof. Friedliinder 
combines these references with the pre- 
supposition that Juvenal wrote his poems 
in one definite period. Thus be obtains 
the limit of fifteen years (in round numbers) 
between about 115 and 130. But the 
presupposition seems, at least, needless, 
and the references in question occur 
chiefly in the latter part of the Fourth and 
the Fifth Book. The whole atmosphere of 
the first three, perhaps of the first four 
Books—that is, two-thirds or three-quarters 
of the whole—the personages mentioned 
in them, the resemblances to Martial, and 
many other details, reek of Domitian’s reign. 
Juvenal promised, in his first Satire, to deal 
chiefly with the dead, but he can hardly 
have lived so wholly in the past as to write 
or publish in 115 a satire on the men and 
manners of nearly thirty years before, all 
the more when those men and manners 
had been largely swept away by the down- 
fall of Domitian. If he did this, it is 
certainly a literary problem of considerable 
magnitude. It is surely more probable that 
these Satires were published soon after 96, 
when the memory of the third Flavian was 
yet fresh. We may venture further. The 
Flavian colouring (if I may so call it) is 


most marked in Satires i-vii, less so in 
viii-x, while in xi and following it 
fades wholly out. Again, Satires xi and 
following show a new and weaker manner ; 
they also contain nearly all the references 
to events later than 115. It is credible that 
Juvenal began to write before or about 100, 
and to publish soon after that date, and that 
he continued to write at intervals until 130, 
gradually dropping his Flavian allusions as 
the Flavian age faded from his and the 
popular memory, changing his manner with 
this change in matter and growing weaker 
in style as he grew old. Whether he wrote 
his Satires in their present order, whether 
he revised, remodelled, re-edited, are problems 
which it is safer at present not to raise. 

I may pass by the rest of Prof. Friedlinder’s 
Introduction, excellent and complete as it 
is. The sections of most interest, those 
dealing with the history of the text, have 
been already expounded admirably to readers 
of this review by Mr. 8. G. Owen, whose 
own edition of the poet we are all awaiting. 
I will only express my regret that the chapter 
on ‘Juvenals Versbau’ contributed by 
another hand, should seem to me below the 
general level. Itcontains numerous statistics, 
but statistics, popular as they are in con- 
temporary scholarship, are very blind guides. 
They have certainly not enabled their com- 
piler to grip the central fact about Juvenal’s 
‘ Versbau,’ that his rhythm is Virgilian and 
not Horatian. In many respects—use of 
colloquialisms, use of dialogue, indifference to 
logical sequence of thought — Juvenal 
followed the tradition of the old Satura. 
In his rhythms he broke away, and that 
fact is surely noteworthy. For the rest, 
the Introduction is complete, interesting 
and judicious. 

The commentary is equally admirable ; 
two of its merits seem to deserve special 
notice. In the first place it exhibits a rare 
combination of fulnessand brevity. Every- 
thing is adequately explained, and yet text 
and notes, both printed in a fine legible 
type, together occupy no more than 480 
pages. Itis a fault of the present age to 
confound length with learning and the 
word ‘short’ with the word superficial. 
It is therefore a great gain that a 
scholar with Prof. Friedlinder’s deserved 
reputation should set a contrary example. 
It is a further gain that he should give us 
a full and brief edition of Juvenal. We 
have, of course, one admirable edition, Mr. 
Mayor’s monumental work. But Mr. Mayor's 
monument is Juvenal’s tomb, while the 
smaller English and foreign editions are too 
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smaJl for advanced students. Prof. Fried- 
linder gives us a commentary of the right 
length and the right learning. And, in the 
second place, his notes combine in an un- 
usual degree a command of many subjects : 
Latin, history, antiquities. The interpre- 
tation of Juvenal demands this combination 
to a rather special degree, though editors 
(Mr. Mayor apart) have rarely recognized 
the fact and have in consequence written 
oddly, for instance, about the Roman army. 
Prof. Friedlinder, with aid from Prof. 
Hirschfeld, Dr. Klebs (who supplies some 
valuable ‘ Nachtriige’) and others, deals 
adequately with all problems. 

I conclude by noticing a few unimportant 
points, and first I. 158 cum,fas esse putet cwram 
sperare cohortis. The command of a cohort 
commenced the Equestrian career, on which 
Juvenal himself had embarked with more 
labour than profit. He is naturally in- 
dignant at the spendthrift’s easy entrance. 
Probably the latter was of senatorial birth 
(maiorum censu), had lost or resigned his 
rank (Tac. Ann. ii. 48, xii. 52, ete.), and, 
through influence, had been consoled with a 
salaried post. I may add that I see no 
reason for saying that either cura or sperare 
are here used technically. Cura =‘command’ 
is common in Imperial Latin, but I very 
much doubt whether, even on military 
inscriptions, it ever denotes special or ex- 
traordinary command, as is sometimes 
affirmed. Optio ad spem ordinis and similar 
phrases (Hphem. iv. 471) are certainly 
technical, but only of certain promotions ; 
they do not apply here. 

I. 67. Signator falsi qui se lautum, ete. 
No one, except Mr. Mayor, not even Prof. 
Friedlinder, has quite faced the fact that 
while the context is about forging, the word 
signator means ‘a witness,’ and Mr. Mayor's 
theory of a friend ‘called in at the mortal 
agony’ seems open to the objection that five 
witnesses were required. The Cornelian 
Forgery Law apparently provided for the 
case of witnesses who knowingly signed a 
forged deed by which they were to benefit, 
and who therefore were accomplices. I 


suppose Juvenal’s signator must have forged 
in some such manner, perhaps concocting the 
will as well as sealing it. Witnesses, how- 
ever, are not often mentioned as tampering 
with wills, while some doubt arises about fals?, 
for the text in P seems only half certain 
and falsum, though constantly denoting the 
crime of forgery, does not seem to denote a 
forged document. 

I. 155. Tigellinum. There seems some 
reason to think that the monster’s name was 
Ofonius, not Sofonius or Sophonius, though 
nomina formed from barbaric, or, at least, 
-non-Roman names, do occur in the early 
Empire. 

IL., 35. Dr. Klebs is plainly right in 
referring Juvenal’s and Horace’s Scauros to 
the Aurelius Scaurus who fell nobly in Gaul 
in 105 p.c.; the Aemilii Scauri, who were 
prominent from about B.c.120—a.p. 20, seem 
to have been throughout a bad lot. But 
the reference may be also to Scauri unknown 
to us. Virgil’s Gracchi genus (A vi. 842) 
is possibly the same. 

IIL, 64. Gentilia tympana. Dr. Klebs 
renders ‘ foreign’ a sense which he finds also 
in Horace’s terruit Urbem, terrwit gentes, 
Tacitus’ duret gentibus amor nostri and 
elsewhere. The sense is common enough in 
the fourth century, and, as the ‘ tribe’ was 
an uncivilized thing, neither Roman nor 
Greek, the Roman was on the verge of this 
sense whenever he used gens to mean a 
‘tribe.’ But the first instance I know of gen- 
tilis ‘foreign’ belongs to A.D. 232, and the 
frequent occurrence of the adjective in Taci- 
tus to mean ‘native’ showsthat we may expect 
that sense here, where it suits perfectly. 
Besides, one may object to Dr. Klebs that 
a Syrian from the Orontes was not a 
‘foreigner’ but a subject of Rome and 
native of a Roman province. In Horace, I 
suppose, derrutt gentes means ‘terrified the 
World,’ a suitable antithesis to Rome. 
Tacitus in the words quoted comes, natur- 
ally enough, nearer to the later sense, but 
he probably means no more by gentibus 
than uncivilized tribes. 

F, HAvVERFIELD. 


PAYNE'S HARVEY AND GALEN. 


Harvey and Galen ; the Harveian Oration 
delivered to the Royal College of Physicians, 
Oct. 9th. 1896. By J. F. Payne, M.D., 
Oxon., &c. London, 1897. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ir we have delayed the due notice of this 
excellent little book we may truly say that 


‘its value is not transitory ; until the author 
himself, or some student of like competence 
widens and enriches the argument in a 
fuller treatise the present essay has a 
permanent claim on our attention. Dr. 
Payne is one of the few physicians who has 
combined historical scholarship with large 
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experience and success in the field of modern 
science and practice. It is needless to say 
that in discussing such subjects as the pre- 
sent a practical expert has a great advantage 
over the closet student. 

And this advantage is eminent in every 
page of the Oration. Dr. Payne’s text is 
the establishment of the true relation of 
Galen to Harvey; and in such an in- 
quiry a survey of the historical position 
of other great physicians, such as Linacre 
and Caius, is incidentally undertaken. 
The enormous volume of the works of 
Galen has been one of the chief obstacles 
to a proper understanding of his real claims 
on our gratitude as a pioneer of scientific 
medicine. Galen, in a way, confesses this, ‘If,’ 
he says, ‘I do write long books it is not my 
fault ; itis the fault of the other people who 
will write books full of so many wretched 
arguments.’ It is against his true apprecia- 
tion that thus so much of his work had but 
an ephemeral value ; had he been less of a 
rhetorician and philosopher his scientific 
merits would have been more eminent. As 
it is, his works are too voluminous for ready 
study ; and the edition which we were to 
have had from the learned pen of Dr. 
Daremberg never got beyond the second 
volume. As Dr. Payne says, ‘ His original 
observations, which are many and of great 
value, have to be dug out of his theoretical 
expositions like fossils from a rock. 

We owe therefore no inconsiderable debt 
to Dr. Payne in so far as he has prospected 
Galen’s claims and has done already some 
very efficient digging. It is not too much 
to say that no one can read Dr. Payne’s 
oration without receiving a fresh conception 
of Galen and an impulse to the further study 
of this most interesting ancient. 

Dr. Payne points out that to Galen Harvey 
owed much more than the transcendental 
advantage of scholarly tradition. Through 
Linacre and Caius Harvey was brought into 
direct contact with the very work and 
method of Galen. Linacre contributed a 
knowledge of Greek and an enthusiasm for 
the new learning ; Caius also much Greek 
and Latin with a zeal for anatomy and a 
training in clinical medicine. Harvey in his 
turn had a profound knowledge of anatomy, 
some experimental methcds, and a great 
enthusiasm for Aristotle. It is likely 
that Harvey would have admitted his great 
debt to Galen had it not fallen to his lot to 
resist the dogmatic infallibility of Galen, 
and to demand for the direct investigation 
of nature a place before the worship of 
scriptures. But, after all, to the Galenists 


clinical medicine owed its revival; the 
Galenists and ‘ medical humanists,’ especially 
in the study of anatomy and botany, were 
turning to the investigation of nature. Dr. 
Payne rightly praises Vesalius for correcting 
the errors of Galen; but his researches 
were based upon the system which he de- 
stroyed, and ‘it is hard to see how anatomy 
would have arisen when it did, had Galen’s 
works perished.’ 

What honour or gratitude has Galen re- 
ceived for this signal service? In modern 
times scanty praise or none. The orator 
goes so far as to assert that there is perhaps 
no other instance of a man of equal in- 
tellectual rank who has been so persistently 
misunderstood and even misrepresented—a 
reaction no doubt from the extravagant 
homage formerly paid to him. Anatomy is 
little regarded in the Hippocratic treatises, 
and, but for Galen, the great discovery of 
Harvey might never have been made. In 
this field Harvey stands face to face with 
Galen; nor is there any third figure that 
can be compared with them, except that of 
the founder of biological science, Aristotle 
himself. 

In a very happy passage Dr. Payne tells 
us how the mere accumulation of correct 
data was of little avail in the discovery of 
the circulation. Why did not Vesalius, or 
Fabricius, or Colombo, whose anatomical 
knowledge was quite as complete as was 
required, get near it? After comparing 
such data to a word puzzle in which a num- 
ber of letters are thrown on the table to 
mike a word, the orator says that the 
‘master mind of Harvey arranged the letters 
in the right order, and so the word was 
spelt for all the world to read.’ To do this 
required that high and peculiar faculty of 
synthesis which is rightly regarded as an 
attribute of genius, and is closely allied to 
the poetical imagination. 

In the next place, Dr. Payne endeavours 
to estimate Galen’s relation to Aristotle ; 
and even to modern physiology. He says 
that often a difference in language makes 
Galen’s views seem much more different from 
modern physiology than they really were ; 
especially in regard to his study of the 
nervous system, and the old and famous 
doctrine of the ‘animal spirits.’ If Galen 
seemed to oppose Aristotle it was because 
the use made of the great biologist’s authority 
was an unintelligent one; the Peripatetics 
talked about anatomy, but they would not 
dissect. ‘Come and see for yourselves’ was 
his constant cry. Galen’s standard of rea- 
soning was perfectly sound nevertheless, 
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judged by the criteria of Bacon or Mill. 
On the mechanism of the respiration, indeed, 
Galen, as Dr. Payne points out, was actually 
in advance of Harvey. 

Every physiologist should read what Dr. 
Payne says concerning Galen’s investigations 
into the nature of the brain and nervous 
system. Instead of the adumbrations and 
analogies of Aristotle, Galen gives actual 
proofs. His experimental research into 
the spinal cord by sections at different levels, 
and by half sections, was most remarkable. 
‘It is quite modern in precision and com- 
pleteness.’ And his application of his physio- 
logical knowledge in diagnosis is no less 
striking. We cannot look without sympathy 
upon the spectacle of Galen wrestling with 
the philosophers, and striving to bring them 
to the evidence of facts and the teaching of 
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nature. Even at the present day such an 
example is not without its application. We 
owe our thanks to Dr. Payne, not so much 
for setting us right in this detail of text and 
interpretation or in that, but because he 
has changed our perspective of more than 
one of the most interesting of the world’s 
benefactors. 

Although in the brief space of this oration, 
and in the notes which are supplied in the 
printed edition, we have a compact presenta- 
tion of the outcome of long and. fruitful 
study, yet I trust that Dr. Payne will occupy 
his scanty leisure in developing his thesis, 
and in contributing on a larger scale a new 
and original chapter to the history of 
medicine. 

T. CirrrorD ALLBUTT. 


VAN LEEUWEN AND DA COSTA’S EDITION OF THE ODYSSEY. 


Homeri Odysseae Carmina cum apparatu 
critico ediderunt J. Van LeEuwen et 
Menpves Da Costa. LEditio altera passim 
aucta et emendata. Accedunt tabulae 
tres. Pars Prior. Carm. I—XII. Lug- 

- duni Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 
mpccexcvi, 3M. 


In preparing their second edition the editors 
have had the advantage of using the collation 
of G F P by Molhuysen. This circumstance 
alone suffices to make the book indispens- 
able for serious students of the poet. The 
preface, Manuscriptorum Notitia, is also de- 
serving of careful attention. Part I. gives 
a list of the authorities for the text, in- 
cluding the papyri, and arranges them, as 
far as possible, according to their relations 
to one another. Part II. shows how in 
many passages recent investigation has 
found in old MSS. readings that before de- 
pended on late MSS. or on mere conjecture. 
Here the importance of G is very evident. 
The editors maintain nevertheless that even 
the most cautious cannot always abstain 
from conjecture, and support their view by 
a list of passages in which all or most MSS. 
agree in error. ‘ Zextui igitur talibus vitiis 
inquinato aut hisce locis aut alibi passim 
anxte inhaerere malle quam suo stare judicio 
.... superstitionis est merae. Luculenter 
autem ostendunt hujuscemodi errores artis- 
simis cognationis vinculis cohaerere cunctos 
nostros codices. Non minus tamen certum est 


optima exemplaria GFPHMXUn.... neque 
alterum ex altero esse ducta neque inter ea duo 
plurave esse quae eundem habeant patrem. 
Ltaque quamquam de codicum utilitate non 
nimis magnifice sentiendum esse vidimus, non 
tamen impune ex tis unum alterumve omnino 
neglexerit quispiam.’ 

On two passages mentioned in this intro- 
duction the reviewer would like to offer 
some remarks. On p. xxvi. the editors 
seem to be sure of the correctness of wedoev 
in v. 295 weddbev diror This is the 
reading of P. and Eust., while G (Mol- 
huysen) and the rest of Ludwich’s MSS. 
have the impossible wadddev. May not 
Schulze, Quaestiones epicae, p. 86, n. 1 have 
hit the mark with his waOev ‘“ a puero,” 
quod in raddbev, deinceps in corrup- 
tum est’? Again p. xxi. the editors accept 
the reading peculiar to G of p 347 


aides 8 otk Kexpnuevov avdpa Kopilew 
in preference to the vulgate 
a. 8 a. dvdpi 


This they find obscure, while G gives pre- 
cisely what is wanted, viz. something to en- 
courage a beggar to beg: ‘pudor non est 
utilis ad virum egenum nutriendum. But 
Monro’s interpretation of the vulgate, H.G.* 
p- 198 ‘shame is not good to be beside a 
needy man (is not a good “backer” for)’ 
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seems to meet all the requirements of the 
ease. Would any difficulty have been felt 
in the vulgate, which is also the reading of 
Plato, Charmid. 161 A and Lach. 201 B, if 
it had been cast in the impersonal form com- 
moner in later Greek, x.7.A- 4 
Further, as the editors point out, what G 
gives is identical with the correct reading of 
Hesiod, Op. 317. Now the scribe of G was 
very liable to write down not what he had 


before him, but some parallel passage: cf. 
Molhuysen, De tribus Od. codd. p, 22: is it 
not possible that he has given us here a 
parallel passage from Hesiod ? 

It is somewhat disappointing to find that 
the tabulae tres are those already published 
by Molhuysen. 

M. Munvany. 


Queen’s College, Benares, 


NIESE’S SUMMARY OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


Ilandbuch dev Klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, herausgegeben von Dr. Iwan von 
Mitier. Dritter Band, 5. Abtheilung. 
Grundriss der rimischen Geschichte nebst 
Quellenkunde, von Dr. B. Niese. Zweite 
Auflage. 5m. (Miinchen, Beck.) 


Proressor Grundriss (pp. 1-248) 
gives a useful summary of Roman history as 
far down as the end of the empire in the West 
(a.p. 476),—a much more reasonable place to 
leave off than the accession of Augustus, 
generally observed by English writers. Its 
exact object is said to be ‘eine brauchbare 
kurze Zusammenfassung der wichtigsten 
und glaubhaft iiberlieferten Thatsachen,’ but 
from the necessity of the case it includes a 
little more. There must always be a certain 
element of conjecture about ancient history. 
The history has to be restored or recovered ; 
the documents are defective; conjecture 
must therefore play a part. So we should 
describe the Professor’s new book rather as 
‘a summary of what is known or probably 
conjectured, stripped of the mythical, the 
picturesque and the personal, and set forth 
with solid reasonableness.’ But solidity is 
not always lively, and the work is cut into 
sections,—a practice which is, though we 
hardly know why, depressing. In fact, the 
Grundriss does not seem to us to be every- 
body’s book. It is rather for those who 
know a good deal already, who can take up 
allusions, and who understand something of 
the theory of evidence generally and of the 
nature of the evidence for Roman history in 
particular. It is not a readable and popular 
sketch, but a trustworthy encyclopaedia- 
article, and it has the defects as well as the 
merits of that kind of composition. 

Herr Niese has tried to pack too much 
into a small compass. The story is over- 
long for the pages, and in addition there is 


the Quellenkunde. The paragraphs which 
deal with the latter subject suffer from the 
want of some general theory or introduction. 
Simple as the theory may be it needs to be 
laid down somewhere. The student who 
uses the book will often wonder why a story, 
a view, or a conjecture is rejected as 
insufficiently supported, because his attention 
is nowhere drawn to the general rules of 
evidence with which this particular case 
does not comply. Indeed the treatment of 
early and of republican times is somewhat 
too summary and too little critical all 
through. Views or stories are not so much 
discussed as summarily rejected :—“ruht 
auf unsicherer Grundlage”: “ diese Ver- 
mutungen sind sehr zweifelhaft ”: “ freilich 
manches sehr zweifelhafte vorgebracht wird.” 
Of course all this expresses a right and 
cautious attitude; nothing could be better 
than the general remark that “In 
Wahrheit kénnen wir iiber diese Kénigszeit 
nichts bestimmtes wissen ” : but the attitude 
wants justifying somewhere if ancient 
history is to be a useful “ Disziplin,” Here 
again is a sound judgment, but one requiring 
explanation point by point for readers not 
familiar with the live of inquiry :— 

*«The latter (not the earliest) form which Roman 
story took, found to some extent in Cicero, but 
especially in Livy and Dionysius, has been greatly 
worked up under rhetorical and antiquarian 
influences, and in telling of the older political 
struggles it follows the model of struggles later than 
the Gracchi, uses Greek analogies, and monotonously 
repeats similar incidents.” 

The story of the heroic resistance offered 
by Saguntum to Hannibal is, it appears, 
‘“‘Rhetorenarbeit ohne Wert.” Perhaps so, 
but why? In short Niese’s attitude as a 
doubting Thomas is judicious, but, practising 
it as he does he will not impart it to any one 
else or make a good model. Much more of 
the principles of doubt in these matters may 
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be learned from C. Wachsmuth’s Zinleitung 
in das Studium der alten Geschichte. 

On the other hand there are times when 
Homer nods and Niese accepts blindly. 
The imputation of motives has charms for 
everyone, even—or especially, for students 
of ancient history. It is no doubt deplorably 
necessary now and again, but the conscien- 
tious writer (such a man as the late Mr. 
George Long) takes care that his readers 
know the difference between the facts handed 
down and the motives ascribed. Far too 
lightly does Niese set forth in three lines the 
assurance that Spurius Cassius, Spurius 
Maelius, and M. Manlius all aimed at a 
despotism. One is equally surprised, too, to 
find him taking as probable the guess that 
Servius Tullius was really the last of the 
Roman kings, and considering the Panegyri- 
cus of Pliny a ‘wichtige Quelle.’ Here a 
little suspicion would be in place. 

For some time now the centre of gravity 
of new Roman histories has been shifted, 
and the chief interest of each fresh one has 
lain, not in the style, not in views of per- 
sonal character (though Mommsen’s are cer- 
tainly racy), but in the conjectures on 
constitutional history. Various causes have 
put us recently into possession of many new 
keys to questions of that sort, and in con- 
sequence we have had a multitude of theories 
through which the study is still groping its 
way, and among which it has not arrived at 
many very fixed conclusions. In dealing 
with these theories, especially about the later 
times, Niese is perhaps seen at his best. He 
knows which to omit and which to mention, 
and we can only regret that he has little 
space in which to explain or discuss. He 
has some very judicious remarks as to the 
exact point of time at which we are to say 
that the Roman Empire begins, deciding for 
Jan. 16, B.c. 27; and he declares that ‘ Au- 
gustus’ work can only be called a restoration 
of freedom if we think of the Civil Wars 
and of the Triumvirate, not if we are com- 
paring the old days’: but the pages given 
to the constitutional character of the prin- 
cipate are too few (pp. 177-181). We are 
glad to see that he is not enthusiastic for 
Mommsen’s term of Dyarchy as expressing 
a union of the old senatorial government 
and the new principate. Augustus’ apparent 
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arrangement was indeed ‘eine Verbindung 
unvereinbarer Gegensitze,’ and the new 
name, if convenient, is essentially mislead- 
ing. Yet Niese makes Diocletian’s rule a 
more distinct epoch in the growth of mon- 
archial power than we can. We all feel of 
course a difference from the time of Diocle- 
tian onward, yet it is not easy to put it into 
words which will not apply to earlier rulers. 
‘With Diocletian,’ he says, ‘begins outspoken 
monarchy and an entire setting aside of the 
old constitution and of the senate.’ But 
monarchy could not be much more outspoken 
than the Emperor Gaius made it, and the 
senate could hardly feel more really set 
aside than under Nero, Domitian, or Aure- 
lian. Indeed we find Niese saying in another 
place ‘the monarchy was no less complete 
under the emperors from Nerva to M. Au- 
relius than before, in spite of consideration 
then shown to the senate; it was quite 
rooted.’ 

Niese is laudably cautious in his handling 
of Tiberius and Nero, subjects which belong 
half to constitutional, half to personal 
history. The foreign policy of the early 
emperors is treated together, and a general 
unbroken view is thus obtained, of great 
interest. The author declines (like Finlay) 
to recognise the Antonine period as that of 
greatest happiness, enumerating with some 
force the first plain signs of decay then 
perceptible in the Roman world. 

No literary history is included in the 
Grundriss except where literature directly 
touched politics, as in the cases or assumed 
cases of Virgil, Lucan, and one or two 
other writers ; Catullus is strangely passed 
by. The account of Cicero is interesting, 
but too compressed. Niese certainly does 
not rate Cicero as high as Cicero rated him- 
self ; he treats him rather in politics with a 
cool indifference which reminds one of 
Sallust. But he does not forget that Cicero 
has other claims to immortality than what 
the Catilinarian conspiracy gave him, and 
his judgment of the high after-importance 
of the stylist and philosopher, expressed in 
few words, coincides with the fuller treat- 
ment of the subject by Th. Zielinski in his 
recent Cicero im wandel der Jahrhunderte. 


F. T, Ricwarps. 
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Grecorius ZERETELI. De Compendiis script- 
urae codicum graecorum praecipue Petro- 
politanorum et Mosquensium anni nota 
instructorum. Accedunt 30 tabulae. 
Petropoli typis academiae Caesareae 
scientiarum. MDCCCLXXXXVI. 


Patriotism knows no Jaw, but a manual of 
Greek contractions in Russian, must, if the 
book is intended for use outside Petersburg, 
fail in its object, and the publisher will have 
cause to regret that Mr. Zereteli did not 
array his observations in either of the classic 
tongues of palaeography—the native or the 
acquired language of Montfaucon. It is 
true that in a palaeographical handbook the 
letterpress sinks to its lowest value; the 
plates for the most part explain themselves, 
and so few general conclusions can be drawn 
in the subject that the reader, if annoyed, 
need not seriously lament his ignorance. 
The learning and kindness of the Rev. 
Ll. J. M. Bebb has unlocked for my benefit 
the purport and arrangement of this hand- 
book. 

Mr. Zereteli begins with an introduction 
of forty-three pages, in which the names of 
Gomperz, Gitlbauer, and Wessely, emerging 
more or less disguised from the paragraphs 
of Russian script, guarantee that the infor- 
mation is up to date. The origin, however, 
and early history of Greek tachygraphy has 
still to be told; Wessely’s paper (Denk- 
schriften der k. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, Band 
XLIV. Abhandl. 4, 1895) is a notable 
attempt, but the material for the inquiry is 
still unpublished, and until the Sibyls who 
keep the keys of papyrus have done with 
tying theological squibs to the tail of the 
Nonconformist conscience, speculation on 
the prae-minuscule stage of compendia must 
be premature. 

Mr. Zereteli follows with a collection, 
arranged alphabetically, of letters and 
syllables that are expressed by symbols. 
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ZERETELI ON GREEK TACHYGRAPHY. 


Part of these are taken from dated MSS. at 
Petersburg and Moscow, but to them Mr. 
Zereteli has added en bloc all that have been 
gathered by previous inquirers. The necessity 
for such a collection is not obvious, for the 
time for a final conspectus of compendia is 
still far off ; and the proportion, both in 
number and in value, of the Russian addi- 
tions is not great. (In the plates the 
Petersburg forms have no numeral attached, 
the Moscow are distinguished by 2, the old 
examples by 3.) By some fatality dated 
MSS. are as a rule barren of graphical 
peculiarities, and the Russian minuscules are 
evidently ordinary types of Eastern eccle- 
siastical MSS. The editor’s diligence and 
system are admirable, and it is not his fault 
if his material was not richer. His analysis 
of the earliest dated minuscule MS. (a.p. 
835) is worth having, but the most solid 
contribution the book makes is the abundant 
list of examples from MSS. of the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth centuries. This ungrateful 
labour, together with the wealth of facsimiles 
of these centuries provided by M. Henri 
Omont, should suffice to establish their 
usage. 

Search for abbreviations within minuscule 
writing may still be pursued in two direc- 
tions. In minuscule MSS. generally, dated 
and undated, of all ages but principally 
900-1100, a certain, though small, harvest 
remains to be reaped. The process is very 
long, and can only be undertaken by a 
librarian or someone having constant access 
toa library. Besides this general field, the 
so-called Italian or Lombardic Greek minus- 
cule MSS., written in the south of Italy and 
now nearly ali among the Vaticani greci 
contain a rich vein of compendia, as yet 
scarcely worked. The reviewer possesses some 
store of both, and holds them at the dis- 
position of the enthusiastic publisher. 


Tuomas W. ALLEN, 


ARNOLD AND CONWAY ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


The Restored Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin, with Tables and Practical Explana- 
tions, by E. V. Annotp and R. S. Conway. 
Second Edition. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, Price 1s. 


THE scheme of ‘restored’ pronunciation, 
prepared by Professors Arnold and Conway, 


and officially sanctioned by their colleagues 
in the University of Wales, ran the gauntlet 
of criticism at the time of its publication 
some two years and a half ago, and met with 
a general welcome. ‘There is therefore little 
to be said about the second edition, except to 
recognise that it has been improved by the 
removal of a few ambiguous or misleading 
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expressions. In the first instance it wisely 
aimed at no originality in its main features : 
they are to be found in all the best recent 
grammars; and the noteworthy part con- 
sisted in its careful adaptation to the needs 
of Welsh students. It is strange to find no 
reference, where the evil consequences of the 
conventional ‘English’ pronunciation are 
pointed out, to the confusion which it causes 
in the understanding of inflexional and other 
changes : e.g. caedo and cecidi, audacter and 
audaciter. It is open to question whether 
grandfather is a good example for & and a: 
surely the pronunciation of the second a as 
long is both common and legitimate. It may 
be doubted whether z was always sd ; e.g. in 
Zmyrna, or whether there are any words 
borrowed from Celtic, beginning with rh: 
rheda is of course an illegitimate spelling ; 
are the writers possibly thinking of Rhenus ? 
Whatever date we may assign for the change 


of aspirated mutes or ‘plosives’ into spirants 
—a question perhaps not yet settled, cer- 
tainly not by Miss Dawes’s thesis—it hardly. 
took place first in modern Greek ; and the 
softened or sibilated pronunciation of c, g, ¢ 
before 7, etc., certainly came about in late 
Latin, and should not have been apparently 
limited to English and other modern European 
languages. The writers show good judgment 
in dealing with the question of ‘hidden 
quantities,’ recognising their importance for 
phonetics, but remembering that they should 
be disregarded as a rule in practice. The 
scheme, as a whole, deserves to be widely 
adopted ; it may be remarked that it is in 
all points virtually identical with that which 
has been in use for some five and twenty 
years in one at least of the colleges of the 
Victoria University. 

AS. W. 


NOTES ON BACCHYLIDES. 


Some of the following notes have been 
anticipated in the Athenaeum or elsewhere ; 
in such cases I have occasionally erased my 
own, but generally let it stand in the form 
in which it already stood when the other 
appeared. Hence, e.g. the crude form of the 
note on v. 26. 

There is so much adverse criticism of 
Mr. Kenyon’s edition in them that I should 
like first to add my testimony to the value 
of the very important work which he has 
done. The defect of the edition is the 
faulty manner in which the metre is 
treated. 

i. 1. BaOvdciedov if right at all, would 
mean ‘sunny,’ I think. 

3. 

32. 

42. To save a monstrous piece of scansion 
read ovd which also 
improves the sense. Cf. frag. 48 and Lon- 
ginus ix. 3. I keep oid as nearest the MS. 
but ov« would be more natural. 

iii. 5. [pé€pov]ro. 

22. Looks like & wap’ dpioros 
oABwv.2 But this will not suit if the previous 

1 A Scotch friend (they do not teach the elements 
of Greek verse in Scotland, I believe, nor apparently 
in some other places) entreats me to explain why ? 
I do not wish to insult the readers of the Review by 
explaining the elements of verse to them; let my 
inquisitive friend look up some introduction to the 


subject. 
[See also notes by Tyrrell and Richards.] 


line is right. Perhaps ayddife 7G zap’ 
apirtos 

26. xpiow ? ef. A. 5, 

27. Is [édAwoar] lyrical? 


48, etre xai éBpoBdrav KéXevoev 
Evdwov dopov. 


A man cannot tell (as Bacon has it) 
whether adBpoBarav or ‘ABpoBarav be the © 
more trifler. In my opinion Bacchylides 
wrote aBpoBarav (or éBpoBaréwv). Mr. Ken- 
yon is, I think, mistaken in saying that 
GBpoBarar at Persae 1072 is practically a 
synonym for Persian ; Aeschylus meant it, 
I imagine, to be predicative, and the 
line means, ‘wail, treading softly,’ as 
mourners do. ‘And Agag came unto him 
delicately, saying, Surely the bitterness of 
death is past.’ Similarly it is natural for 
the poet to say that Croesus, ‘ stepping 
delicately’ as a mourner in a funeral pro- 
cession, gave orders to light the pyre. But 
he was already on the pyre. Not neces- 
sarily ; at 34 the word used is éréBawe, not 
éréBy, and he would give the order while 
going up. Hence possibly came the w 
erased by the writer before -rav. 

63. péev “EAAGS’ exovaw, ovis. 

There is one syllable short, and what it is 
that has dropped out can easily be guessed. 
Croesus sent more gifts to Apollo than any 
other mortal ; Hiero, goes on the poet, has 


| 

| 
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sent more than any other Greek. Read 
then dco ye peév, the emphasis being thus 
thrown strongly on ‘E\Add’—‘ Howbeit of 
all who dwell in Gree/ lands.’ 

64. Read: & peyaivyros ‘Tépwr, 

xpvodv 

Bporav. 

eb, Aeylew wapectw do- 

tis py POdvy 

[edora]Ai) avdp’ 


The dvyp ¢idurros is Hiero plainly, not 
Bacchylides. I at first proposed aivéev, but 
with great doubt about the uncontracted 
infinitive ; Prof. Housman improved it to «ed 
Neyer. 

Since this was written Mr. Nairn has also 
proposed aivéew and Bpordv. With d6ove 
compare Pyth. ii. 56. For peyai- 
vntos cf. Hermann’s restoration of Pyth. i. 
92. 

Hiero seems to be digammated here and 
in 92. Observe also how his name is 
brought out at the same place in the strophe 
at 4, 64, 92, no doubt with some special 
musical effect. 

71. The accent in the papyrus is against 
K@yv and I rather fear that Cos and Merops 
have no business here. Mepo- may very 
well mean nothing but mortal, or pépos may 
be the true reading. 

77. [vic] of course, not vis. 

81. zevrjxovr’ érea can have nothing to do 
with Hiero’s age. If my doctor says to me: 
‘Your heart is bad, you may die to-morrow 
or may live fifty years,’ what does that 
prove about my age at the time? Well, it 
might prove that I was not very old; but 
here the words are not said to Hiero at all, 
but by Apollo to Admetus as a general 
maxim. Cf. Anacreon 8, érea mevriKovtd Te 
kai éxarov Taprnoood 

I cam by no means agree with Mr. Nairn 
in advocating 6 BovxcAos (Kenyon) at 77; 6 
avaé 6 might do in Aris- 
tophanes. Professor Jebb’s éxaBddos is 
surely better than that. 

88. z[polévra is at any rate better than 
mapevra. It is all very well to talk of 
leaving one’s youth behind, but who ever 
heard of leaving old age behind? Besides 
Hiero was not an old man at all according 
to Mr. Kenyon’s note. Possibly y’ ddévra 
Marindin). 

90. puvivOn 

96. Prof. Housman called my attention 
to the difficulty of xaddv. To him therefore 


1 [See also notes by Thomas, Headlam, and 
Sandys. ] 
2 [See also note by Headlam.] 


as much as to me is due the then pretty 
obvious Baddy.® 

v. 6. I do not feel sure that civdicwv 
would not be better. 

8. Put a full stop after vdw, and keep 7 
with the MS. 


v. 9. 

tpvov ard fabéas vacov §évos iperépay 
me 

met és TOAW 

, > 4 

Oipavias kAewds 
> , 


Mr. Walker is clearly right in getting rid 
of the superfluous syllables. He reads wdc 
for wéure and ejects de, but thus leaves a 
curious asyndeton, which seems too abrupt ; 
there are plenty of other asyndeta in 
Bacchylides, but none, I think, quite like 
this ; it is not a passage of animated narra- 
tive. If, as Mr. Walker says, these verses 
have been ‘cooked’ in the supposed interests 
of metre, we need not invoke palaeographi- 
cal probabilities, because the zealous cook 
never thought of them. So I: propose to 
read for ; when was added 
after é6é\e., the participle had to be changed 
to an indicative. For the scansion cf. frag. i. 
13, dwomA€wv, Odyssey a 183, and Timocreon 
i. 8 

For the simile of the eagle and the little 
birds, which follows, compare Z'itus Androni- 
cus IV. iv. 83: 


The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean 
thereby, 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 


Bacchylides as an eagle would remind 
me of that ode of Cibber’s, which amused 
Dr. Johnson so much, wherein he speaks of 
a linnet soaring on an eagle’s wing. But 
the truth is that the eagle is Hiero. The 
eagle rules earth, air, sea, and so I also 
have plenty of choice in praising Hiero, 
victor alike in games and war. 

Compare also Aleman 28 : dtcay 8’ dzpaxra 
vedvides, | dpvets iepaxos breprrapev. 

26, 27. Delete the comma after yde and 
read vwya to govern But is 
quoted by the scholiast to Hesiod ; however 
even if we keep vwyara it must govern 

28. Obviously zvowiow. 

48, (eras involves at least something very 


3 [See also note by Thomas. } 


: 
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like a false quantity. The line then began 
ier’. But what is veoxporov? The best I 
can think of is ier’ aivyoivBporov, which, 
being perhaps written -cifporov, had to be 
corrected somehow when iera: was wrongly 
divided. From vyo.Bporoy to vedxpotov is 
still a long way, but what would a copyist 
make of vyoiBporov? He would correct it 
semehow. Or has aiveoixporov any sense! - 

60. xiv’ dgovr’ is straight from Odyssey 
xi. 623, elisions and all. 

64. eddy is strange. ¢idv? EIAE and 


EAAE are very near. 

107. zAnpipwv. (So also Housman and 
Nairn). 

110, cicdvrav, (for cicdvryy, cf. eicavra 
and 

121. [rods potp’ ddda. 

[tAdpova]s: od yap zw daidpov. 

tAdpovas has of course no claim to scan- 
sion. Meleager has spoken of burying 
those slain by the boar, and then goes on: 
‘ others did dire fate slay, for Artemis was 
not yet content.’ What then must be 
supplied? Something like ‘a different’ 
fate. Hence I conjecture that some word 
such as dovpds is missing, but cannot find 
one of more than six letters. 

Then, does a poet worth his salt say dAece 
Something like rots would 
be more natural. Is the A certain in 

160. 768° Another impossible piece 
of scansion. oid’ first hand. Did Bacchyli- 
des say reid’? If not, at least we must read 
68’, or 7a8’ or some long syllable. This 
among other things looks as if the third 
hand was sometimes emending on his own 
account, and a pretty bad metrist he must 
have been, 

175. This abrupt ending of the myth at 
such a place is positively comic, unless there 
was some point in the marriage arrangement 
here described, a reference to some wedding 
at Hiero’s court at the time. Suspicion 
becomes certainty when we look at Olymp. i. 
69-89, written for the same occasion. 

189. drwoapevav or more likely 
pevovs. The rs in 190 is responsible for the 
change to the singular. But the short 
syllable, is not, I think, quite impos- 
sible. 

196. yAdéocar ofiwrdv An adjective 
is wanted with xedevGov. 

197. Translate, ‘for thence spring noble 
scions, whom may Zeus preserve!’ and read 
for [pvddcoe]. 


1 [See also notes by Headlam, Richards, and 
Sandys. ] 


viii. 6. odris dvOpwrwv 
vas év xpovw 
mats TE 
vas éde£aTo vikas. 


In line 8 zogot wXeivas is already con- 
jectured by Dr. Sandys, and is excellent so 
far as it goes, but it leaves the extraordinary 
phrase é5€faro vixas untouched. Read : 


mais éov Te Toot oTepavous 
a 
mAedvas vikas, 


which gives a much better rhythm and the 
required sense. Hence if xdeervis be the 
right word at 6 we must accent xXeevvas. 
Then at 12 read zepi para or oi, 
or re és, or in short something with some 
semblance of verse about it. And at 13: 


yAavkoy 
avonp’ édaias, 


the ear yearns for a choriambus after Airw- 
Aidos ; e.g. 


would make a decent verse. 

ix. 10. dowxdomdes.2 Yet the army of 
the Seven was notoriously Aevxaomides—well, 
even kat Aevxdomides would be better than 
yap vx. Nonnus (xxv. 387) calls the shield 
of Dionysus zoAvxpoos, but that is a wonder- 
fully wrought shield like the shield of 
Achilles... This also was partly coloured 
red according to Quintus Smyrnaeus v. 27, 
rédov aipatt ToAAG Sevopevw Kat’ 
domidos. And of course there is the zapyiov 
immwv of Iliad A141 which a woman 
puaive ; this shows that in Epic times some 
parts, at any rate, of armour might be red. 

14. capa pédXAovtos dovov. 

Moipa ov vw 
’OixAcidas 


Put a comma after ddvov, another after 
moAvukparés, and read ob, despite the accent 
in the MS. which was not put there by the 
poet. ‘Where Amphiaraus strove to turn 
them back, but hope deceived them.’ 

19. TaAaioviday for the sake of scarified 
ears! and at 45 zodvfyAwre ava€. 

86. Kal Oavodow]. Cf. 
xiii. 30,171. I can find no word to suit 
beginning with <i-. 


® [See also note by Sandys.] 
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88. Corrupt as well as mutilated, as the 
scansion shows. 


x. 6. xpr[co... But the first syllable is 
short; read xpioos is almost 
unknown. 


10. Possibly Ilacia, tiv 8 Cf. 
Olymp. vi. 12. There is some evidence that 
tw may be long, and if so the 8 is not 
wanted. 

12. But I should prefer 
O<in ; or the epic Gein is nearer the MS. 

15. Cf. 27, ete. 

25. rerpdxwAov unluckily will not scan. 
If the first syllable be long it makes a 
logaoedic verse, if it be short there is no 
getting it to correspond to the similar line 
in the second epode. The only words 
apparently that will fill up are rerpaéAicrov 
and rerpaérypov, if anything can be made of 
either of them. Or the line may have begun 
with rerpdx. Of course it is possible that 
Bacchylides wrote (cf. tecoa- 
paBous) and that it was written retpaxwAov 
by some one contemptuous of metre. But 
Mr. Kenyon’s principle is a good one, not to 
emend in a mutilated passage, if it can 


possibly be helped. 
28. etBov- | Awv [Xapir]wv mpopara. 


But this is a logaoedic verse and the ode 
is Dorian. Moreover ciBovAwv does not 
mean ‘favouring,’ and is no proper epithet 
of the Graces. Therefore xapirwy must be 
wrong, but it is not so easy to see what is 
right. The best I can think of is edBovAwv 
Mr. Kenyon marks a 
lacuna of six letters, and seven is as near to 
six as five is; I am in no way proud of 
deOapxwv, but dywvdpywy seems forbidden 
by euphony, BpaBevrawy is too long and a 
dubious word besides for poetry, and in 
short de6Adpywv is the best I can devise. 

x. i. Perhaps 


ov yap apBporos avOpwrwv medorxveis 


47. Stop after éc6\av, instead of after 
But still is bad: the MS. 
has ECEAWN, read dé$Awv and compare 
Pyth. i. 99, Also read pay or piv for pév. 

51. Mr. Adam proposes 
which appears to have been the reading of 
the first hand. 

53. éippooiva. 
dorpov. 

xi. 1, Nika yAvukvdupe, did00 yap col 

1 [See also note by Pearson.] 

2 [See also note by Headlam.] 


Or possibly 


Ty.av ayevev, or something of the sort, and 
put a comma after verse 7. 

30. Reading x’ éxi (Housman) at 24, 
supply here ropritpod[ov vixav6’ 

43. époByoev. 

47. érvis no sense unless it can be shown 
that maidens might not enter the temple ; 
even then ézi would be far better. 

77. It was Professor Housman who 
pointed out to me that the last syllable 
must be long ; read xapovr’ éAOovres. 

87. doiage? 

106. dpurrordrpa. 

110. Read rai for ya.5 

119. The metre proves plainly that we 
must read youvor’ for mpdyovo.. Hence 
the whole theory about the ancestors of 
Bacchylides must vanish again into the thin 
air from which it sprang. Cf. iii. 19. 

xiii. 29. Read zavpos Bporév aie. If 
there be not room for ai- before -e/, it is easy 
to suppose that the word was written ded. 

48. év wavrecow [érei ror]. 

50. Remove the stop after daivwr. 

53. trappéw[s]. 


xiii, 77. 
ot mpiv pev 


Aapdavidav and dAxav Jebb, who also sug- 
gests (after [IpAcidas) éraver’ alypafov, 6 8 
olos, thus making the subject change from 
Achilles to Ajax. I think Achilles is subject 
all through. Also the first syllable of the 
word following IInAcidas ought to be long ; 
the only other short syllable in this place in 
the ode is in another suggestion by the same 
critic which happens also to be ridiculous 
poetry (123) ; Mr. Kenyon knows better and 
marks the first syllable long. Though a 
short is theoretically permissible in this place 
it is something of a poetic license, and 
Bacchylides has carefully put a long one in 
all the eight lines where his text is preserved. 
Then dpeivaro is odd enough anyway, but if 
Ajax is the subject it makes it odder still. 
Achilles sulked but Ajax dpeivaro! Again, 
what is Aapdavidav éAvoev dAxdvt Ajax did 
nothing of the sort ; he covered a retreat, 
he defended a ship; would you say that 
Ney édvoev ddxav of the Russians in 18121 
Why, Ajax could not keep the enemy from 
firing the ships, and even allowing for the 
exaggeration of an ode, éAveey dAxay is still 
too strong. 

Fill up then rather with something like: 
qvavar’ kal xoAw Kip | opelvaro, Aapéa- 
7 GAdyos or arav. Achilles 


3 [See also note by Pearson.] 
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refused to fight, because he was stirred at 
heart by wrath, and so he stayed the woe of 
the Trojans. Neither ddyos nor drav seems 
right, but no better word beginning with 4 
can I think of at present. dpeivaro is truly 
extraordinary and perhaps we should read 
épyaivero! (Bacchylides wrote OPI and 
probably did not mean it to be augmented, 
but if you prefer dp because somebody who 
knew no more about it than we do once 
transliterated it as ép, why there is no harm 
done). I prefer jvavaro to dvavaro for the 
reason given on page xlvi. of Mr. Kenyon’s 
introduction, but of course it is fifty to one 
that dvaivoua: was not the verb used at all. 

Professor Housman improves further to 
Aapdavidas 7’ or whatever the 
genitive may have been. 

81. Evidently the lacuna had a negative 
in it, e.g. od 7]. 

84. [xrlacoov.? If there is not room for 
[zr] read ér] at end of 83, and -ragaov in 
84. But this would involve jpw’ at 71 and 
would make v[acov] doubtful at 149. 

85. I think év wediw right ; it seems better 
sense and the poet nowhere else uses év for 
és. And ef. Jsth. vii. 54. 

91. For the simile compare Paradise Lost 
ii. 286 :— 


The sound of blustering winds which all 
night long 

Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence 
lull, 

Seafaring men o’erwatched, whose bark by 
chance 

Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 

After the tempest. 


You would have sworn Milton was copying 
Bacchylides. 


’Aot ordpecer Te 
ovpia, vorov 8’ éxov[ ros] 
ioriov, a- 


So Kenyon, admitting that vorov éxovros 
is unparalleled, but arguing that vérov must 
have some sort of construction. Look at 
the opposite page and you will see that otpia 
is the corrected MS. reading, not ovpia. 
What if vorov depends on that? Again dp- 
maXéwra first hand, o is written over 7; does 
not this mean that we are to read dpradéws 
deArrov? Then ordpecev révtov ovpia strikes 

1 With yuvaixds, for example, instead of 
in the previous line. 

2 [See also notes by Sandys and Thomas.] 


me as not quite the natural thing. Rude 
Boreas ceases at dawn and by ceasing lulls 
the sea ; every one remembers dewvay 7’ anua 
mvevpdtwv exoipioe oTévovta tovrov and fifty 
other things of the kind. Then éxdvros being 
so doubtful, is there no other possibility ? 
Yes, éxovres, the sailors willingly hoist their 
sails to the south wind, after being unwil- 
lingly driven by the storm. The word fol- 
lowing éxdvres probably began with a con- 
sonant, because to shorten the last syllable 
of two epitrites running is a sad confession 
of weakness. Considering all these things, 
I propose :— 
TOVTOV, 
otpia. vorou 8 Exovres (or some better 
word) 

ioriov, dpradéws 7’ deArrov éikovto xépaov. 


The objections are (1) otpéa vorov, which I 
cannot precisely parallel, but if Pindar says 
otpos éréwy and so on, why not oipia vorov 
too? (2) The accent on ov. inthe papyrus. 
This can only point to ovpia, but there seems 
no making anything of that, and the accent 
is perhaps only a mistake for a breathing. 
(3) The position of 6’, which I do not 
remember elsewhere as third word in 
Bacchylides, who is very orthodox in the 
position of his words, except at x. 45. But 
like it or not it seems clearly what the MS. 
points to. 

100. éret kAXvov, with Geotow in 105.4 

117. 

122. Did ever any poet out of Bedlam 
talk of sué6eor in one line and icdeor in the 
next? Ithink the second line may have 
run digav too. Sppadv, but even the 
MS. reading is uncertain, Or digev toos, 
with ds rére y’ in 121. 

124. 7. 

125, etc. Something like : 


OadA]ovres ireppiadov 
Tpae|s trrevral kvavwomdas 
matpas véas 


dpeé|pfalis 


(Tpdes Kenyon, Kenyon, apepats 
Blass, Oed5uarov Blass.) Bad enough lines 
in all conscience, but they will scan and that 
is something to be thankful for. 

145. An adjective is wanted to agree with 
dcéa. Read then or better dx[a- 
para). 

3 eOéAovTas wévTOV én’ ixOboevTa 


plrwy amdvevde pépovow. Iliad T 377. 
+ [See also note by Sandys. ] 
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160. Mr. Adam proposes to read fog if 
there be not room for Mr. Nairn’s dapa oy. 

193. Something like [éyapiooar’ éuar]. 

194. érabpyoas 

195. ei x’ évéoragev, xapvéovTe is the most 
remarkable Greek I have seen since looking 
over the London B.A. pass papers. «i y’ is 
obvious and exactly suits the sense, but 
Professor Gildersleeve says «i ye is not 
lyrical. i@’ seems out of the question. 

xiv. 1. dai[povos.” 

3. 


5. [Ovp ov, xat rev- 
et 


12, 13, 15. [ote &]v—dppo[or]—| ovr’ 
a\V. 

Me. Should not the line end at épypari, 
the first syllable of xdA\woros being the 
anacrusis of the next ? 

xv. 13. oiv<re>Geois or something of the 
sort. 

61. Read od’ és. 

xvi. 13. One would certainly expect KAvo- 
pev, rather than xdéopev. 

20. 

29. mpori to judge from the space left in 
the uncial text. for dAurapdv is 
demanded by euphony and sense ; cf. v. 169. 

xvii. It is not at all clear how much 
license Bacchylides allowed himself in 

Paconian verse. Certainly a great deal 
more than Pindar did, unless the text is 
very corrupt. But he was as much inferior 
to Pindar in the management of verse as he 
is in most other things, as is shown very 
clearly in his Dorian rhythms. However I 
will propose tentatively that at 37, to cure 
two metrical faults, we should read iomXoxor 
xa | _ Nypyides. OF course 
would drop out easily but it is barely sense, 
and anything else may have gone. At 62 
ot would drop out more easily than 76 and 
is perhaps more poetical, but also perhaps 
nothing need be inserted. At 102 if exact 
parallelism be needed we may read geo’ 
Nypéos. At 109 ceuvav re rarpds... 
ide Bodrw. In 91 the last syllable of dyjra 
(ayra) must be short ; compare Simonides 
41 where the word occurs again and the 
rhythm shows pretty clearly that it is short. 
At 92 the third syllable of ’A@avaiwy is 
short. In 42 it is easy to read dpBporov ; 
in 20 read gepraro’ with the opposite 
change. At 112 didva will scan well enough. 
At 50 read probably ’Acdiov, and in the 
corresponding line 116 for 


1 [See also note by Thomas. ] 
® [See also note by Headlam.] 


(8eAus first hand in the papyrus and the 
second hand is worthless or nearly so). The 
feminine ddXdios is suspicious, though Euri- 
pides uses it as he will do with any adjec- 
tive, such was his misogyny. Finally, if the 
eighth and ninth lines of the epode go 
together, as seems not improbable, read 
réx[ev] at 54 for réx[e] and Krwotwv at 120 
for Kvactov. 

37. Mr. Kenyon has forgotten the love- 
liest line in Alcaeus : 


39. 7& should not be changed to 76. 

49. ddpov 

58. Kai oé. 

74, Onoet, éuat What does 
mean ? 

90. I propose with great doubt : 


iero Sopvacdos (-das, -da) 
vw Bopeds x.7.A. (vw Housman). 


If Sopvecdos means ‘ driving a spear’ and 
Sépv means also ‘a ship,’ it follows that 
Sopvocdos may mean ‘driving a ship.’ And 
for the middle fero, ‘sent before it,’ compare 
Homer's evro. 

The stop after ddpv in the MS. is very 
abrupt, and can hardly be right. 

118. gpevodpas. For the form cf. Pindar’s 
xaAxodpav Mépuvova (Isth. iv. 45) and xadxo- 
apav (Isth. iii. 81). 

xviii. 9. What are pyAwv ayeAas? pada 
ceiov 7? but the tense is bad. 

39. rocovTwy seems better. 

41, Medea’s bad conscience 
is working. ‘Or can it be that he is a 
divine messenger of vengeance?’ 

43, 41. The meaning is: ‘It is not easy 
for one who is always doing evil to escape 
evil.’ 

46. dyapreiv is the regular form in old 
poetry. 

50. By some bold transposition one might 
get rid of the difficulties : 


KNUTUKTOV Kapa. 
Adxawvav 

a.) 
Te Toppvpeov aur. 


But one must then assume the passage to 
have been altered on imaginary metrical] 
grounds. If zupooxairov came from 
xairas (see Index) it would be zupaoxaira. 

xix. 5. ioBAépapot ré If not, at 
least correct the antistrophe to ¢tvr’. 

21. 
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38. «iAuxpw7 is a word hitherto supposed 
to be confined to prose. 
xx. Exempli gratia :—- 


, > 
ror’ ev [ebpuxcipy oTp. 
éavOai Aaxedal 
, 
péAos 
61’ dyero paov 
, , 
Opacvxap| dios “Idas 
iol crépavov 
| réXos. 
dvagiados Toot dav dvr. 
TlAcupav’ és 
vodomdos viols ‘Opeias 
Kal drdmrepov 


The metre is a wedding metre, and it 
looks as if the ode was written for some 
such occasion. ’Opeias is Mr. Marindin’s ; 
some of the rest Mr. Kenyon’s. Mr, Adam 
points out that the same story was treated 
by Simonides. (Schol. on Jliad ix. 556, 
Bergk’s Simonides fr. 216.) According to 
this version Idas was only nominally son of 
Aphareus but really of Posidon. 

Theocritus seems to have had the beginning 
of this poem of Bacchylides in his head 
when he penned the opening of his Zpitha- 
lamium of Helen. 

Frag. i. 2. ay. 

3. dyavos. 

15. 

Frag. vi. If this does belong to the first 
ode, the restoration proposed in the note 
will not scan. For compare i. 2 and 10. 

The following are some of the corrections 
which must be made in the metrical schemes 
prefixed to the Odes by Mr. Kenyon. 

Ode i. Strophe, line 1, the last syllable is 
short. Epode, line 3, seventh short, last 
long. Ode iii. Epode, line 3, last long, line 
4, fourth long? scan ’AAvdrra in 40 as a 
molossus? Yet a resolution is possible ; cf. 
Isthm. iii. 72, and the last line of the epodes 
in Jsthm. ii. Line 5, last but three common. 
The metre of the epode is not logaoedic at 
all ; indeed the contrast between the swift 
logaoedic strophes and the solemn Dorian 
epodes strikes meas the finest metrical effect 
in Bacchylides. Ode iv. line 10, the rhythm 
is probably Odev. 
Epode, line 1 sixth long, line 10 first long 
(on 151 see K.’s note, on 160 my own above). 
Ode viii. line 4, second short(!). Line 8, 
sixth short ; and see above. Line 11, supply 
probably y|_VT_||. Line 12, if the eighth 
was short, it must be followed by a dactyl, 
and then either one or two long syllables. 


1 [Cf. note by Headlam.] 


But it may just as well have been long, and 
then supply y|_VU_|]. In lines 3,5, 13 the 
last should of course be marked long, or at 
least common, as also xix., strophe, 17. 
Ode x. Epode, line 3, fourth and sixth long. 
Line 8, see my note on x. 28, Ode xi. Isit 
really necessary to say that this ode is 
Dorian? Strophe, line 1, last long. Line 
8, last long ; correct accent on dpirrérarpa 
at 106. Epode, line 7, last long. 

Ode xiii. is no more logaoedic than Ode xi. 
The only difficulty about the scansion is to 
be found in the third line of the strophe, 
which is, I think, Cf. 
Pyth.i. 3. At 36 wavOaréwv is a molossus, 
ef. Pindar’s et@aAys. Line 6, last long. 
Epode, line 7, first U. Ode xiv. Epode, 
line 2, first long; line 5, delete the first 
short mark. Ode xvi. strophe line 4, first 
not quite certain. Epode, line 2 ends pro- 
bably with a spondee. Ode xix. strophe, 
line 3, last short. 

As for the division of the lines in the 
MS. it is of course simply for convenience 
of writing, possibly of reading, though it 
has caused no end of mistakes both in the 
copyists and in the editio princeps. Often it 
is quite absurd, as with the first line of the 
first ode. 

Artuur Pratt. 


iii, 54, 5. dcaibvoocey is possible and 
perapBabeis or peAapBadis, for the long 
syllable in peAayxev6és is not invariable in 
this v. of the Epode, eg. in 69 gidurzov 
avopa Kyiwv. 

73. [kpvdlecoa 8’ might suggest a 
different line of restitution: and after 
éfdpepov in 73 it seems unlikely that 
érapepiwy should be the word of which 
-epwwv survives in 76. 

vii. The Aurapa Ovyérnp Xpovov (1 Kpovov) 
kat Nuxros may be Nika (Victory), and the 
number pléra] éxxaidexaray refer 
to the number of victories won by the person 
for whom the ode is written. Pausanias 
mentions 1,400 crowns as won by Theogenes 
in different games (vi. 11, 5). 

Pausanias says Night was, on some 
accounts, mother of the two Nemeses (vii. 
5, 3): and long before him Hesiod Theog. 
223 had assigned the same parentage to the 
single Nemesis. Nemesis was early asso- 
ciated with Victory, and in a lyric by 
Mesomedes, a poet assigned to the era of 
Hadrian, identified with her. See my comm. 
on Catullus p. 349. Such an identification 
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seems to lurk in Catullus’ verse lxiv. 395 aut 
rapidi Tritonis hera aut Rhamnusia uirgo ; 
for Athena and Nika would naturally be 
combined as encouraging an army, whereas 
Nemesis would appear rather to give a 
warning. 

ix. 17. doayevovra is perhaps a mistake 
for dAarevovra ‘roaming,’ as the child 
Opheltes (Archemorus) is described by 
Statius Zheb. iv. 792 nemorique malorum 
Inscius et uitae multum securus inerrat. 
Lactantius on Zheb. iv. 779 Archemorum 
Lycurgi filium quem draco interemit is 
almost a translation of Bacchylides’ words 
tov EavOodepxys | répv’ dAatevovta Spaxwv. 

30. Perhaps dyvpova. 

37. Possibly 


[zor adi o[ 
yuua[Axéa Aj [zpos] yaig 
ixer’ |Evewov] zapa 


Eur. H. F. 410 in his catalogue of Hera- 
kles’ exploits mentions his crossing the 
Euxine to war with the Amazons about 
Maeotis, tov immevtav 7” ’Apaldvwv otparov | 
Ma@rw audi rodvmdrapov | Ba Evgewov 
oldjua Aipvas. Possibly the rivers of Ares 
(45) are these Scythian rivers about the 
Maeotis, perhaps including the Ister: for 
the Amazons reached the Ister, and Thrace, 
as we learn from Herodotus v. 13, was 
colonized by Teucrians from Troy 
Tpotas éd0s), cf. Grote iii. p. 283 ed. 1. 

Thrace, and generally, the northern 
regions of ice and snow, were the special 
seat of Ares. Hence, in the J/iad (xiii. 301) 
Ares and Phobos start from Thrace, ro pév 
dp’ Opyxys ’Edvpous péra Owpjocecbov ; 
hence Virgil calls Thrace Mauortia G. iv. 
461; cp. Servius there idcirco Thracia 
Mauortia tellus dicitur quia in diuisione 
terrae Marti cessit. Hence Statius Theb. vii. 
init. summons Mars from thence (5-10, 34- 
38, 64 sqqg.): the rivers of the North might 
therefore fairly be called rivers of Ares. 

ix. 55. I suggest [ris 8 od 
Atywav; Pind. O. viii. 20 é&€vere kpatéwv 
mada Sodixnpetpov Alywav 

x. 51. Possibly paxpav [yA]o[oo]av 
iBivas édatvw | extds 6800; unless iBicas of 
the papyrus is used transitively. The 
language is comparable with Pindar Nem. 
vii. 70, 71 dropviw | pi) téppa tpoBas 
Gre xaAxordpaov | yhaocav. 

x1. 102, 3. With this compare the Greek 
epigram in Vitruvius viii. 3. 25, and my 
article in Cambridge J. of Philology, vol. vi." 
p. 273. The writer of the epigram uses the 
very word of Bacchylides to describe the 
madness of the Proetides, Avoca 

NO. CII. VOL, XII. 


xiv. i. wapa Sainovos seems more likely 
than dainoow. 
3 sqq. Perhaps 


avpdopa 8 apaddv- 
vet Bapitdatos podotoa 
lov kat [és] iyupary te- 
Ae? 

adAos 

pupilae dvdpav dperai], 8 e[s| 

ds ye] wap xeipds KuBepva- 
Tat ppeverow. 
[ovror] BapurévOcow appd- 
Leu paxats poppuyyos dupa 
[ob xopot. 

xvii. 4. To Kpyrixov tapvev corre- 
sponds in the antistrophe Alcay éxrAjoopev 
érav. Kenyon edits rdéuve; but it is not 
impossible that is right, and 
copev should be changed to éxrAjowpev. I 
am aware that in the second strophe and 
antistrophe, zaidi wavdepxea and 
yéevos érei, the former of the two corre- 
sponding verses has a short syllable in this 
place, and the latter, seemingly; for, as a 
whole, the metre only corresponds imper- 
fectly. But in view of the many cases in 
this ode where the correspondence of metre 
is not consistently carried out, if the 
papyrus is right, it seems worth while to 
suggest the above possibility. 

10. I should prefer 
Sapa. 
37. I do not believe any alteration is safe 
here, though a syllable is wanting at the 
end to make the metre correspond. At any 
rate it cannot be ro. A syllable is wanting 
in the same place xviii. 35. 

62. Opdce [od] copa is an easy 
correction. 

67. dperpov of the papyrus is perhaps 
dputpov, a Cretan word =uxpdv (Hesych.). 
The prayer was short and is therefore not 
expressed by the poet. 

74. I doubt whether the inserted od is 
right : it spoils the effect of the following 

80. jdSevSpov must have some special 
reference: but it is not easy to see what. 

91. May not vew be vv, as perhaps in xi. 
15, ode an imperfect connected with cévew, 
Sopva-cdos, etc. and meaning ‘ urged 
on’?! The lengthening of the v in dépu, if 
exact correspondence of metre is thought 
indispensable, might perhaps be accounted 
for from the commonness with which short 
vowels preceding -cdas, -cdys, etc. cause the 
following o to be doubled. 


1 [See also notes by Pearson and Richards,] 
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112. For the corrupt aidva of the papyrus 
diav is a possible suggestion. It would 
mean, I suppose, a purple hem, #.e. a robe 
with a purple border. 

xviii. 27. te kaprepay | opdpav 
e&€Badev | dpeiovos | pwrds. 
These vv. are natural and intelligible if 
Prokoptes, which seems a mere variation 
on Procrustes, is supposed to be the son of 
Polypemon. Such he is apparently in Ov. 
1b. 407 ut Sinis et Sciron et cum Polypemone 
natus; for with Sinis Sciron Polypemon 
Cercyon (Jb. 412) it was almost inevitable 
to add Procrustes as in Met. vii. 436 sqq., 
Her. ii. 69, 70.1 

The Ibis scholia, it may be noted, are, so 
far as I know, the only authority extant 
till the discovery of Bacchylides for the 
story, given at length in Bacchylid. jr. i. 
(p. 105 Kenyon), of the rape, committed by 
Minos on Dexithea and the birth of Euxan- 
thius in consequence. The scholion is thus 
given in MS. Phillipps 1726, one of the 
best which I employed for my edition 
(Oxford, 1881). I cite the part only which 
contaius the legend. Ad quas (Macelo and 
her sisters) cwm uenisset Minos cum Dexione 
concubuit : ex qua creauit Luxantium unde 
Eusantidae fuerunt. This is identical with 
the scholion published by Saluagnius, and in 
the ed. Paris. of 1573, except that these for 
ad quas have ad alias uero seruatas, Desi- 
thone or Desitone for Dexione, and Eusantium 
Eusantiae for Cuxantium, Cusantie of P. 
It is impossible to say whence this scholion 
was drawn: but it is now an ascertained 
fact, which the new papyrus puts beyond 
doubt, that it could not have been from 
Apollod. iii. 1, 28 or the scholion on Ap. 
Rhod. i. 186. 

Rosinson EL.ts. 


p. 9 i. 38: Callim. Zp. 33, 5 (A.P. xii. 
102), Hor. Sat. i. 2. 138, Ov. Am. ii. 9. 9. 

i. 42 (=19) is unmetrical, but the words 
admit of transposition: dacov av Lun, Adxe 
tovde xpovov tipav.” 

p. 21 iii, 38, 39: Aesch. Cho. 899, Eur. 
Tro. 430. 

p. 23 iii, 49 EAwov ‘structure’ : 
Hom. M 169, 301, Aesch. Supp. 141, Eur. 
Ale. 165. 

p. 25 iii. 63 ovis... 

>a Bpore. 
67 <etrdo>yeiv do- 
tis py muaiverar. 
1 [See also note by Housman. ] 
? [See also note by Housman. } 


v. 66=‘toa poet’? v. 67 or eb A€yew 

v. 67: ef. v. 188, xiii. 166. v. 68: Pind. 
P. ii, 55. 

p. 29 iii. 90: I cannot credit pwide. To 
my mind puviv6y is most probable both here 
and in v. 151 puvivOy wor yAveeia (cf. 
Theognis 361, Aesch. Theb. 903). 

v. 22: Alcaeus 27, Soph. 4j. 171, Aleman 
28. 

p. 47 v. 80 yeAavicas = yadynvicas, as 
yeAarys = yadnvas.® 

p. 51. The division (remarked by Mr. 
Kenyon) of the words Kadvdd\y’ and 
is normal: see Bast G'reg. Cor. 
p. 859. 

v. 110 read, as the accent indicates, doris 
celodvrav poro (=avryy, évavra).* 

v. 142. The conflict of emotions expressed 
in dyx\avcaca (Prof. Jebb’s correction of 
éyxhavoaoa) is amplified by Ov. Met. viii. 
462-511. 

p. 65 vii. 1 & Aurapa Ovyarep Xpovov te Kal 
Nuxrds, ‘Auépa, as Mr. Kenyon infers 
from Hes. Zheog. 124. Of. Aesch. Ag. 276 
ebdyyeAos pev,  Tapoipia, Ews yévorTo 
pytpos mapa. 291 ris viv Texovons 
gas 70d eddpovyns. Lr. adesp. (Stob. Lel. 
Phys. i. 2.31) v. 8 Xpovov raidwv ‘Qpav, ai 
mévra pvovrt. According to Eur. fr. 222, 
tiv tor Aixny raid’ elvar xpovov: but 
Nvé€ could hardly be her mother. 

vii. 7 <a 

p. 71 ix. 6 pdodaixray: “the other com- 
pounds are yWuxodaixrnv A.P. ix. 524, 24, 
avdpodaixtwv Aesch. Cho. 859, xdérov 
fr. 132, mupyodatxrovs Pers. 106, 
Aovtpoddixros Cho. 1069, adroddixro. Theb. 
722. In Anacreont. 40. 10 POdvov daixryv 
(Pauw) is a necessary correction of daccrov, 
as Alcaeus 28, Aesch. Zheb. 900, 
daixrwp Supp. 806. 


ix. 10 yop> vixdomides 
’Apyeiwy Kpttot 

does not convince me. The epithet I should 
expect is Aevxaomides—the heraldic symbol 
of the Argives, which is applied to the army 
against Thebes by Aesch. Theb. 89, Soph. 
Ant. 106, Eur. Phoen. 1106. 

ix, 12: schol. Pind. Vem. p. 424-5 Boeckh. 

ix. 13 dwrevovra, Mr. Neil’s conjecture, is 
established, in my judgment, by the varia- 
tion in the story as told by Euripides and 
Statius. There were two interpretations of 
the word ; that followed by Euripides (as by 
the critics now) was ‘plucking flowers’; that 
‘followed by Statius was ‘sleeping.’ This I 

3 [See Classical Review, Vol. xi. p. 452.] 

4 [See also notes by Platt, Pearson, Richards and 
Sandys.] 
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believe myself to be the right one: dwrevovra 
= dwreivra = tvéovta trvw (Aesch. Cho. 619), 
imvov Bapiv éxpvodvra (Theocr. xxiv. 47). 

ix. 38 read weAdooas (Kenyon) and 46 xa6’ 


(Jebb). 
p. 79 ix. 55! <xai ray éparévy> pov Atywav ; 
péyvorov 
<d Aws tAadeioa eu TéKev 
<Alaxov.... >ov 


as Eur. 7'ro. 206 wAaGeio’ “EXAdvur, 
Rhes. 913 déxrpois érrAaOnv Srpvpovos: cf. 
xvii. 35, Hee. 874, Andr. 25, Aesch. P.V. 
925. puxOeioa is less likely; in xvii. 29 
oe.... Téeev A€xer Atos, Kpdradov “Idas 
puycioa implies pycioa 

ix. 61 pi<po>mXov (drav) as Aesch. Theb. 
302 (corrected by Hermann) ? 


64 é<v 
66 <répo>ay as xi. 122, or éidparav. 


. 1 ix. 79-87: cf. xiii, 25-33, i. 40-46, 
a. 31. 


81 rots éxvy>wopevors mupavoKor 
<riv Ne>pea tro <d€> kadov 


épyov 
, 
or 70 Tot. 


86 aidva Kvdos> 
Aetrrerau. 
100 Aws> 


p. 85 ix. 104 revr<yxovra> : cf. vii. 2, 
ii. 9. 
x. 1 ob y<ap dbavarwv Ovatav 7’ 
> ouxveis 
<i>Aa, xa<pvéov> 


or medoryveis. Cf. Pind. J. iii. 40-43 =iv. 
22-25. 

x. 11 <->yetpes is difficult. déyepes might 
mean ‘uniting their request’; or dixepos 
( = as Opacv’xeipos ii. 4) might, be ‘ with 
might and main,’ dudorepacr xepow v. 188. 
But the presumption is that the first syllable 
was long. Hesych. gives ’Ayewpés: dyxpeior, 
an error for *Aypeés, which can have no 
fitness here. It suggests, however, the 
possibility that the truth may be faypetés, 
which is used adverbially by Nicand. Ther. 
290, and is conjectured by Bergk iii. p. 709 
in Lyr. fr. adesp. 78. 


51 ri paxpiv <arp>G<p>av iBicas 
€KTOS ; 
[See also notes by Housman and Sandys. ] 


Cf. Pind. P. x. 51-54, Eur. Or. 354 Madea 
mpocicxwv mpopav, Hom. h. Mere. 148 ificas 
& dvtpov ééixero. The MS. would have 

p. 105 xi. 104 breaks into a direct quota- 
tion as Sappho 1. 18. 

xii. 1 xvBepvadras codds is a constant 
epithet: Archil. 45, Aesch. Supp. 778, 
Niceph. Walz. Rhet. i. 488, 489, Phaedrus 
iv. 17. 8 (gubernator sophus). 

xiii. 52 rappéw<s>? cf. Hom. 6 379, X 142. 

55: Eur. Heracl. 781. 

58 <qouwtx>€wv. 

64 & immevra>v érixrev 
rather than aiywarav (Jebb), since irrora, 
immyAara are his usual Homeric epithets. 


xiv. 1 wapa dai<povos>? 
5.2... ov <de> kal 


as wap Pind. P. iii. 60, ppovrida rav 
mip odds P. x. 62.2 xvBepvi<rar> is con- 
firmed by vwos~a—ra: in v. 26, similarly at 
first miswritten. 

xiv. 17 rightly Jebb: Pind. 0. xiii. 48, 
Hes. Op. 694, Theognis 401. 

xvi. 832: Tryphiodor. 310, Hom. h. Dem. 
257, Orph. fr. xxxii. p. 491. 

p. 159 xvii. 7 r<e>Acualyidos 
(=aiyida xpadaivovoa, 
would give a most natural sense (cf. Hom. 
A 167, Nonn. D. vi. 177, xxvii. 302); but 
the formation one would expect is weAcué-, 
verbs being usually compounded from the 
aorist-root : cf. however repmixépavvos. For 
the accent, see Ht. Mag. 518. 54. 

p- 163 note: idmAoxe surely = iowAdxape 
in Alcaeus 55. 1, and should be accented 
idrAoxov' in the same sense A.J. ix. 524. 10. 

xvii. 90 dopv: Simonid. 37. 7, 
Aesch. Supp. 141. 

112 & wy dpdéBadrev... roppupéa I 
suspect, with some feminine substantive 
meaning ‘raiment,’ formed like dyzexévy, 
and from the same root as efua, iudriov: e.g. 
cinova, iwova, eidva, eidva. 

xvii. 118: gpevodpas: cf. yaAxodpay Pind. 
I. 41, yadxoapav iv. 63, xeprapav P. v. 35, 
Hesych. Noapéws: vovvexdvtws, Herodas 
vii. 2 vonpes. 

p. 181 xviii. 39 ds tovotrwy (Kenyon) 
seems to me right. 

51, as it stands, is impossible metre for a 
glyconic line. Possibly xpards xdra: cf. 
Hom. 85 ¢apos xepadis eipvoce: sch. 
rhs wept: whence in Aesch. Hum. 
637 I read ¢apos for mepec- 
comparing Cho. 997. 


2 [See also note by Pearson. ] 
F 2 
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xix. 9 xawdv I prefer. 

xix. 15 fev “Apyos 66’! jv ore is a common 
phrase: Pind. fr. 83 A. P. i. 92, viii. 178, 
xii. 44, xiv. 52, dmdre ix. 344, Naeke Opusc. 
i. 237. 


xx. 1 Sadpre mor’ év <eipvydpw> 
favOai Aaxeda<ipoviar> 
péAos k<atapxov or Karapfayv> 
, > 
dyero és ddpous> 
xopav “Idas> 
6 Mdprycoay io<orepavov> 
Oavdrov <védos or tédos> 


v. 1: Pind. ¥. x. 52, Hom. v. 414, 1.—v. 
2: gavOai is expressly indicated in the MS. 
—v. 3: Pind. XM. iii. 10, Eur. 1.7. 743, 881, 
Hec. 675, Or. 952.—vv. 6,7: cf. xiii. 30, 
88, Theognis 707. 

p. 199 Fr. 6. 1 <Ii>epides followed in 


v. 2 by some form (perhaps the imperative) 


of idaivew or evudaivev: cf. v. 9, xix. 8, 
Pind. fr. 179.—v. 3 <yap>vs. 

p. 201 Fr. 7.5 <mo>dAvapred... CE. vi. 
5 Kéov. 

Fr. 9 <dp>rws xéap? 

Fr. 12.1.... € Xaipodav 

<pepednp > évov EioeB 
ef. Pind. fr. 155. 3 EvOupia pedwv. O. i. 89 
dperaiot pepaddras. 

Fr. 13. 9 or <A>aubypoist? But 
one would expect év BévOecow .. . dAds (Ar. 
Ran. 667 Blaydes). 

Fr. 15. 2 <advr>coow av < Opwros > 

Fr. 17. 1 <épyv>podiva<v> is possible. 

Fr. 38. 2 <dxa>patw Bopé<a>: Emped. 
426 dxapdrwy dvépwv obevos. 

Fr. 41 ovdeis Bpotav <tov 
mavta. xpovov t 

Fr. 45. 2: dypuxra xadexra Pherecrat. 
Bekk. An. 339. 33. 

Fr, 49 dmpaxra Svpdpevovt ad- 
verbially as Aleman 28 

Fr. 53: Hesych. ’AyxvAn. 

Fr, 72, 2 xpyvrdrw is a right alteration, 
as A. P. vi. 349. 

Watter 


King’s College, Cambridge, 
Dee. 14, 1897. 


Most of these conjectures have been 
printed without explanation in the Athen- 
aeum for Dec. 25th 1897 and Jan. 15th 
1898. Several of them, and in particular 
almost all the corrections of metre, were 
made independently and simultaneously by 
Professor Platt; and in these cases I add 
his name. 


i4-9. Supply as follows : 


"Apyeto[s, dv ov8e] A€ovros 

Givols ore 5 
<{>axpei[ov av paxas, 

éa]ppo[s, 7 larpiwv 

7’ ovk [dxAdpuros x]adov, 


7000 


Verse 7 is so amended by Messrs 
Kenyon and Nairn, and the latter has seen 
that some case of {axpeios must be intro- 
duced in 6. @ivos or Ouvds is explained by 
Hesychius as éppy and the verb :6vvw is in 
Pindar. In 8 you may read dzdx\apos, but 
kaAGv is necessary, and so is the comma: 
rooa in 9 is relative. See ii 6 and v 51, 
The gen. plur. of zaAa is waddy, and will 
deprive toca of all meaning. Simonides 
frag. 8 praises Glaucus by saying ovdé ToAv- 
Sevxeos Bia xeipas dvreivait’ av évavtiov aire. 

At 2 Bavdedrgo (so the first hand) can 
hardly be anything but Babvxdiov or Babv- 
XAEI=AAEI=AIEA. Then 
Mr. Nairn’s supplement (C.R. xi. p. 450) 
may be adopted with one slight change : 
mparos, Babuxdioly ]uev yevos. 

It is not I, but the MS, that presents a 
ditrochaeus in lieu of an epitrite at 6. 
Bacchylides is quite content with this, and 
even with a trochee for a spondee in the 
dactylic cola. Antistrophic correspondence 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

i 32. vodcwv is unmetrical: write voowy 
(so also Platt). Does the corruption seem 
strange? turn to v 78, 115, xi 28, xvi 11: 
in all these places a rarer form has wrongly 
supplanted a commoner. Equally unmetri- 
cal is frag. i 15, which belongs to this poem. 
If Mr Kenyon’s Eipwzid[os] is right his [7d 
is wrong and must be év. But 
Since there is no reason to believe in the 
existence of a substantive Eipwzis I propose 
Eipwrida (so also Platt), and further [oiv 
djexdrw : see xi 23. I take Eipwrida to be 
not the feminine adjective but Aeolic for 
Eipwridys : see Bergk. at Pind. Nem. vi 60. 

One does not like to look a gift horse in 
the mouth, and one cannot fairly expect a 
palaeographical expert to be a metrical 
expert as well: non omnia possumus omnes. 
But there must be quite half a dozen 
scholars in England who understand these 
matters, and it surprises me that Mr 
Kenyon could get none of them to help 
him. The consequence is that his text con- 
tains at present a good many metrical sole- 
cisms: some of these are introduced by his 
own conjecture, and three or four supple- 
mentary violations of metre are proposed in 
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the notes by Professor Jebb. The schemes 
prefixed to the odes are often incorrect : the 
marks of quantity placed above lacunas are 
even worse, and have led Mr Nairn to make 
two unmetrical conjectures in the last 
number of this Review. Mr Kenyon says 
that ode iii is logaoedic: the strophe is, but 
the epode is dactylo-epitrite. He says that 
xi is logaoedic with dactylo-epitritic lines 
interspersed: it is purely dactylo-epitrite 
from beginning to end. He says that xiii 
is logaoedic : it is dactylo-epitrite with no 
logaoedic elements at all. He says that 
xvii is paeonian : it ought to be, but as Mr 
Kenyon prints it it is neither that metre 
nor any other. It is the more deplorable, 
because Mr Kenyon and Mr Palmer and Prof. 
Jebb have all three done a great deal to 
restore the text: some of Palmer’s correc- 
tions in particular are admirable for their 
simplicity and certainty. 

I wish to make an end of faultfinding, so 
let me say here that the discrepancies 
between the right and left-hand pages 
concerning the letters contained or omitted 
by the MS are numerous and sometimes 
grave. 

i 34 icov. Metre demands foor. 

i 42 xpdvov éAaxev. 

Restore the metre by writing Adye révde 
xpovov. For the transposition see xv 47.1 

ii 4, 5. Supply thus: 


ort peyas <ap’> 
yetos apato vikay. 


For the use of dpa see Hom. X (xxii) 439 
NYYEA Otte pad ot moors pipve 
N 675, P 411,655. Some will object to the 
sound of apap, but the Greeks did not mind 
it. The antistrophe simply means that 
Argius’ victory at the Isthmus recalls the 
victories of other Ceans there. 

iii 21, 22 Oedv, Oedv tis | dyAaiférw yap, 
dptov dABov. Write zap’ dprtov dABov, 
‘in the hour of his prime prosperity’.? This 
is just what Croesus did, and had his reward 
in the day of trouble. 

iii 25-27 rav Znvos 
xtilow Sapdies éddwoav 
otp[ard. Rather Sapdues [av éxop- 
Octvro orplarg. See xi 121 Bovdaior 
paxdpwv mépoav moAw and Herod. i 84 
fin. ottw Sdpdves re Kal wav 7d 
éropOéero, Pindar has the verb zopOeiv 
at Nem. iv 26, and it is here better than 
érépOovro. 


1 [See also note by Headlam. ] 
2 [See also note by Richards. ] 


iii 48, 49. xat dB[po]Bawray x[éXe]}v- 
oev 


évdwov Sopov. 


The w is struck out. ‘A soft stepper’ is 
absurd enough, but to make ‘ABpoBdray a 
proper name, ‘ told Jeames to light the fire’ , 
is too absurd. The w was meant to alter 
this unbearable é8poBdrav into the participle 
aBpoBaray (it ought to be aBpoBaréwv) ; but 
Croesus began to ascend the pyre fourteen 
verses ago, and ought to have reached the 
top by this time. aBpoBdras would be better, 
but better still 

‘a soft-stepping attendant’: the word is in 
Pind, Pyth. v 4. It was lost through 
homoeoteleuton, 766’ was mistaken for 
and ele xai inserted. dre is thus used at 
58 and xvi 23. 

iii 62 és dyabdav <ér>€reupe To 
write <dv>éreye is just as easy and more 
appropriate. 

lii 63 do[or] €xovow is unmetri- 
cal, and I proposed to read Oéuw for pev, 
making an adjective. But 
<ye> pev (so also Platt) is simpler and 
better. Croesus, with his golden river, gave 
richer gifts than any man in the world; in 
Greece however none has given more than 
Hiero. 

iii 64 & peyaivyte ‘Tepwv. The last syllable 
of peyatvyre, says Mr Kenyon, is lengthened 
in arsis. These things do not happen: I 
propose Bacchylides some- 
times rewards the monarch’s munificence by 
investing him with a digamma, but compare 
for the elision iv 3. 

iii 68 $Oovw iaivera. So the first hand, 
rightly: see xvii 131 ¢péva iavOeis: the 
corrector who here wrote maivera: forgot to 
write wiavOeis there. But what business has 
iatvw with a digfmma? As much as ids at 
v 75. 

iii 87 6 ypvods. Gold makes 
glad, but it is not gladness: write ei¢po- 
ovvos. 

iii 90 puvGe. The sense and tense are 
right, but the scansion must be J__. The 
same scansion, the same meaning, and a 
past tense, are required at v 151 where the 
MS gives pivw$a. Here then we have two 
corrupted examples of the verb puivOw or 
pwrvOéw, already found in Hesychius 
Goto. Sé POeipovor dé. dé and 
dd Tod puvevOeiv. Write therefore at iii 90 
puivOer or puvevOet and at v 151 pivuvOev or 
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puvivOa: in the one place a more familiar 
verb has been substituted and in the other 
a more familiar adverb. 

iii 96-98 civ 8 ddabeia Kadwv | kal pedrcy- 
Adooov tis | Kyias dnddvos. 
Mr Kenyon accentuates xaA@v and says it is 
the participle ; but the participle is xaAéwv : 
see v 152 viii 2 xiii 85 
kAovéwv. At v 107, as Mr Nairn has 
observed, the true reading is zAnpvpur, at 
xiii 190 we shall find that it is duvwv, at ix 
32 purrév must be either pirrwy or 
But here xaAéwv will demand an accusative 
which is not forthcoming, so I would rather 
transpose the consonants and write Aaxkwy. 
For the tense of the participle conipare 
Pind. Isth. vi (v) 51 re 

v 11-15. Mr R. J. Walker in the Athen- 
aeum for Dec. 18 has corrected the metre of 
this passage by writing wAc@ in 12 and 
expelling d¢ from 14, But the connexion is 
abrupt, «Aewds is insufferable beside xAeevvav, 
and the first hand has xAwos. The corrector 
ought not to have inserted the « but to have 
substituted it for the A: write and punc- 
tuate 

Eévos 
Keevvav és 
xpvodpmrvKos Ovpavias Ket- 
vos 
yapuv 


v 48, 49 ‘eras vedxporov 
vixay ‘lépwvt pidogeivy 


ierat is the wrong tense and vedxporoy has no 
apparent meaning : both faults will be cured 
by the change of one letter, ter’ ddpbvedxporov, 
a victory abounding in noise. I suppose 
the element -xporov will signify rather the 
clattering of hoofs than the clapping of 
hands: Homer A 160 and O 453 has trou 
keiv’ dxea Kpotadifov and Kporcovres to express 
the rattling of cars, and Mr Platt adds Pind. 
Pyth. v 92 imméxporoy adveds, not 
advewds, is the form Bacchylides employs. 

v 104 etpvBiav. Write edpvBia, for xovpa 
(after ea) needs an epithet, and xdzpov has 
one to spare. 


v 121, 122 potp’ 


tAdpova.|s. 


tAdpovas is the conjecture of Mr Kenyon, 
who calls it a cyclic dactyl. There are no 
such things as cyclic dactyls in this metre : 
write [7Aciva]s.!_ Meleager lost one of his 
brothers at the hunting of the boar; but 
others, more in number, perished in war. 


1 [See also note by Richards. } 


méovas is also possible: see iii 83, viii 12, 
xiii 31. 
v. 140-142. 


Te 
Adpvakos ®Kvpopov 
gitpov éyxAavoaca. 


If Meleager meant to say that Althaea 
wept at burning the brand, he should have 
used -«Aafovea and he should not have called 
her drdépBaxros yuvd. The easiest change 
would be éyxAdcaca, but having regard to 
Adpvaxos I prefer éAxtcaca: as to the 
metre see what I said on i. 6. 

v. 160. 7é8’ éfa is unmetrical. The first 
hand has TOIA, which is merely TOIA 
written without elision: read therefore rot’ 


ta. 
v. 182-184. 


kat Iicav, 5 KAeevvos 
vixdoas 
avé|ev Pepévixos evripyous Svpaxovcas. 


The last line is unmetrical : write 
[HAP ]ev Pepevixos <és> 


The adverb év6a belongs only to vxdcas. 
7AOev goes much better than adéev with the 
following dépwv. 

v. 189. drwodpevov. Metre requires 
capevovs (so also Platt): see 69. 

v. 191-194. 


Bowrds dvip radaws], 
“‘Hoiodos 
Movoay, ov pats 
cat Bporav dypav éx[Anoay]. 


In 191 Mr Kenyon’s restoration gives the 
right sense, but rade is unmetrical: write 
rade, or else ravde zor’ 

193 is also unmetrical. Repeat the 
syllable va and write 


Movoar, d<v &>v dbdvaro tif TovTw] 
kal Bpordv dypav éx[ eax]. 


This is the maxim referred to at 191. 
vi 1-4. 


Adxwv peyiorou 

Adyxe Heprarov 

Kddos “AAdeod zpoxoaio[e cepuvais], 
80 daca 


& daca is senseless : write zpoxoats 
to furnish éc0a with an antecedent :. the 
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genitive depends on the superlative ¢épra- 
tov. The meaning of the whole strophe is 
simply that Lachon has won the most 
glorious victory ever won at Olympia by a 
man of Ceos. 

vii 9 evdokos KéxAyrat. 
What can éxi mean? Write either év, or 
map’ (ap absorbed by av), or zed’ (A absorbed 
by A): I prefer the last. See on xiii 142. 

ix 1-6 should be written thus: 


ddfav, & xpvoaddKaror Xadpites, 
doinr’ ere, 

Movoay 76 ioBAehdpwv Oeios tpopatas 
Te kat Neweatov 
Zyvos wédov 


I have amended the punctuation, written 70 
for re in 3, and retained in 4 the etrvxos 
which Mr Kenyon alters to evruxov. Movodv 
mpodparas is the poet, and cannot be anyone 
else. 7o is relative with ére for its 
antecedent, and is cognate accusative with 
tuveiv. evrvkos means éroios and, like 
éroiwos, takes an infinitive and dispenses 
with éori: see Aesch. supp. 974 was tis 
Woyov dAAobpdos EvTUKoS. 

ix 10 yap) vixdomides xh. 
This adjective is incapable of meaning any- 
thing: write [@o.]vixaomdes (so also Platt). 
Aeschylus Sophocles and Euripides give 
white shields to the Argives, but Pindar 
Pyth. viii 46 sends Alemaeon to Thebes 
dpdxovra aiOas domidos 


ix 12-14, 


GOAnoav én’ ’Apxepopy, tov EavOodepxijs 
aoayevovta Spaxwy brépotdos, 
capa pédXovros povov. 


Merely double the y and write doay yevorra. 
Opheltes by his death gave the Argives a 
foretaste of woe, wherefore they named him 
"Apxeuopos. I have corrected the accent of 
EavOodepKys. 

ix 30-46! should be written and punc- 
tuated as follows : 


toios “EAAdvwv 80 dzeipova 30 
daive Oavpacrov 
dioxov Tpoxoedéa pirtwv 
kal KAddov 
axréas és aitewav 
aideép’ éx xepds, Boay 7’ dpwe Aadv 35 
ot reAevTaias dudpvypa médas. 
toiw trepOipw cbeve 
yuuadKéa odpata mpos yaia teAdooas 


1 (Cf. note by Sandys. ] 


ixer’ [’Acw7d|v rapa toppupodivar, 
tov xOdva 
Kai Eryata Neidov' 
tai én’ ebvact Tépw 

> A > 
oikedor Ocppddovros eyxéwv 
ioropes Kotpat “Apnos 
eyyovou yevoavro xa? Tpoias eos. 


40 


35 sq. Bodv 7’ scripsi, 
Gtpuve...y MS. The verb is ridiculous and a 
copula is indispensable. of is circumflex 
because it begins the line and the anti- 
strophe. Perhaps however xat should be 
read: see what I say on xi 24. 

37 row 8 Platt, rows’ Kenyon : see 30. 

39 ’Aocorrdv scripsi. The subject of the 
sentence is of course Automedes. Whither 
did he go after his Nemean victory? Home 
to Phlius. On what river is Phlius built ? 
Asopus. Who was the father of Thebe and 
Aegina (49-55)? Asopus again. Talk of 
chimaeras dire ! 

40 rod refers to Asopus. 

45 zodvijAwre scripsi (so also Platt), 
MS unmetrically. dvaé here 
retains the digamma, as in Pindar. 

46 éyyovov scripsi, éyyovo. MS. xaé’ Jebb, 
xat MS. The Amazons, from the remote 
Thermodon, sampled the prowess of Asopus’ 
descendant in the land of Troy. Since 
Achilles was not the grandson but the 
great-great-grandson of Asopus I should 
have expected éxydvov. 

ix 53-57 § may be supplied as follows : 


tis yap ovK oldev 

OnBas e’dparov ; 

[ris 8 ob Alywav ; 

[& Avds A€]yer TeKev Hpw, 

[kaprepay Aiax 


The mistake [yapirwv was very 
easy. 
x 48 eiyev is good Doric, though perhaps 
too severe for Bacchylides. 

x 50, 51, 


€KTOS 0000 ; 


The first missing letter may be y, the as of 
idvcas is struck out and v is written above 
the. The lost word is evidently yAdocar : 
then, since I do not see the appropriateness 
of idvoas, I propose ifeias, which is very 
much like it. The word has puzzled the 
scribes again at xv 54, where the first hand 

2 [See also note by Richards. ] 

3 [Cf. note by Headlam.] 
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gives instead of dixay 
eiGeias is not found in Bacchylides. Compare 
Pind. Nem. i 25 eciOeias Sdois, frag. 108 
KéAevOos, Pyth. ii 85 sq. dd0ts oKxodwais 
Ol. xiii 11 sq. 
yAdooav épvia A€yew, though these resem- 
blances are merely verbal. 

xi. 8, 9 Kovpa [Ards 
But BabvrAoxépov cannot belong 
to Avs: write [per’ Kovpals], ie. 
per’ ’Apréwidos, who is often called etaAdxa- 
pos. Nixa and "Aprews are here invoked 
together because Bacchylides expressly says 
at 37-39 that édwxe. For 
per’ perhaps zed’. 

xi 11 [xeAad]odox. The 3rd pers. plur. of 
xehadéw is xeAadedor or see 13 
ix 43 oixetor, vi 7 Kpatedoav, i 41 
Sovéovor. Therefore something like Mr 
Nairn’s [xaréy]ovo. must be read. 

xi 24-30 daow éri 
.. The second 
hand restores metre by altering émi to é&: 
better perhaps write d¢ x’ émi, for dy or Kev 
must somewhere be inserted. «’ may have 
been mistaken for an abbreviation of kai: 
I suspect that at ix 19 the corruption AH 
for & kai arises from AK ; and H at ix 36 
may be K = xai. 

xi 67, 68 Aaovs te 
(jpirov). That is not what their d.yooracia 
did: write jpeKxov (jpixov). 

xi. 102-105 réxva dvordvoww Avooas | 
dpovos eEayayeiv: | 8€ ror eixoor Bois | 
dfvyas All these are the words 
of Proetus: égayayetv is imperative. 

xi 110 yar airixa of Bwpov re 
tedxyov. Mr Kenyon writes yg and proposes 
74, but clearly it must be rai (so also Platt). 

xi 113-116. 


EvOev kat dpyidirors 

dvdpecow immotpodov 
éoreo, oiv dé 

vatets Meramovtiov. 


The metre of 114 must be 


Write therefore 

ourpo was absorbed by ourro, which left 
dvdpeco’ ixrotpédov: I do not like to propose 
év=és. TIOIAN for TTOAIN is the confusion 


of A with A and the consequent transposition 
of |, just as in Bergk’s renowned Arvyvaorady 


for dyvas radi at Solon xx 3. See Soph. 

Aiax 143 Acpova and Eur. Andr. 

1229 zediwv, and the connexion 

of and ixroBdroo in Hom. 605 sq. 
xi 118-120. 


, 
TE ToL iwepdev 
Kdoav rap’ evvdpov mpdyo- 
vou 


Impossible. The last syllable of 119 must 
be long: it is no good to read écaay éuoi and 
invent fairy-tales about Bacchylides’ ances- 
tors, who would have turned in their graves 
if he wrote verse like this, And if they 
emigrated to Metapontum, how came he 
to be born in Ceos? Mr Arthur Platt 
emends zpd youvot’, and I would complete the 
correction with éocay guev. Whether the 
precinct stood in front of a yourds I no more 
know than I know whether Bacchylides’ 
ancestors made it; but there is all the 
difference between a picturesque detail and 
an impertinence, metre apart. 

Since we learn from this passage that 
synaphea exists between the seventh and 
eighth lines of the epode, it follows that 
xépov in 77 is unmetrical, so Mr Platt cor- 
rects xdyovr: I had thought of writing 
Feidovres or Fédoavres in 78, but this is 
simpler. The comma in that sentence must 
be placed after xadAAvorov, not before. 

xi 125 oly dravtt xpdévw. More likely 
ovvdravtt: Pind. Ol. vi 56 xpdvw cvpravte. 

xiii 25-30. Here Prof. Jebb’s vias 
épixvdéos (see 157) and aid are evidently 
right, and his dyAadv is probable; but his 
restoration as a whole I hardly understand, 
and it contains two false quantities. The 
following will be metrical : 


7a Bupov Avis 
vikas |vd€os av- 

avOeca 

ayha lav ddgav év ai- 
tpéper tavpors Bporav 

ailel, kai 


and are Mr Platt’s emendations. 
dvOea is the subject of tpépe. 
xiii 61, 62. 


mapbévor T.......... 
déorowa 


Supply and correct : 


rrapbévor péArovar t[edv ydpov], & 
d<orowa xovds], 


if 
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or else redv ydvov: see the following context. 
Prof. Jebb’s redv xAéos is too vague and will 
not fill the space. 

xiii 67-70. 


tiv vieas ovs] 
taxuv 

’EpiBoias 

maid trépOvpov Boal Odor]. 


At 67 the insertion of @’, says Mr Kenyon, 
‘is necessitated by there being no verb 
following which can govern vi¢as.’ The verb 
is in 70: Bod[ow]. See Eur. Hel. 1108 sq. 
ot rav évavAciors bd Sevdpoxdpors | povoeia kat 
Odxovs éeviLoveav avaBodcw. 

xiii 117 wdp[a]. Metre demands zap[ai]: 
see 150. So also Platt. 

xii 142-144, 


ov yap ddaeme vol | 
macipaviys aper| a 
dpavpo| drat 


Write dAapréi in 142 and xadvrrpa in 144: 
see xvi 32 dvodepov kéAvppa, Aesch, cho. 811 
dvodepas Kadvarpas. M was lost after AA 
here, as after AA at xix 48 xados for Kaduos, 
and ze was then reversed: so at vii 9 I 
suppose that A was lost before A, and ze 
inverted in consequence. 
xiii 149-153. 


Kat pay epexvdea 
> aA Lal ‘ > 

Aiaxod Tima . 

kreia 

moAw KuBepva 

civopia Te caddppuv. 


150 


This is the punctuation of the MS: the 
government of dperd ceases in the middle of 
150. If with Mr Kenyon and Prof. Jebb 
you put a comma there and alter the edvoyia 
of 153 into eivouia the position of caddpwv 
becomes intolerable. Therefore the corrup- 
tion resides in re: write caocidpwr, 
which is as good a word as owoiroXs: 
Hesychius has caocipBpotos: 6 cwlwv avOpa- 
mous. teAEddpwv would even more easily 
give rise to reCAddpwv, but the meaning 
would be hardly so apt. 
xiii 166-168. 


> , > ‘ 
ei py tw’ abepo . . 
Brarat, 
aiveitw copov avopa. 


Write Hesychius has dpepot- 
and Nonnus dyepoivoos and dpepoiyapos 


and Pindar eipyoveryjs. Let all praise 

Menander, save those whom envy has bereft 

of speech: ‘some with envy dumb’ says one 

of our own poets, 
xiii 189-191. Supply as follows: 

Moveas] 

twa, tévd’ vacor podrwv], 


daivo. 


I said at iii 96 that tuvev and not ipyvav 
must be read. Compare vi 10 dvagmdArov 
Oipavias tuvos. 


xili 195-198. 


ravOadis éuais evérral fev ppecir], 
repyrereis viv | 

mavti xapvéovtt a]. 


ei x’ évérrage, kapvgovr.: such is the amazing 
solecism proffered by Messrs Jebb and 
Blass. I propose ei xXeirdv. and guess that 
ervpws was written overhead to mark the 
paronomasia and then mistaken for a cor- 


rection because KA€ITAN looked like an 
unmetrical x’ dei trav. peoiv should prob- 
ably be dpaciv. 193 sq. may be completed 
thus : 


trav énot od] 
Bdnxpav z[€xvav]. 


The emendation of the last two words is 
Prof. Platt’s. The insertion of od seems 
necessary : Bacchylides may disparage him- 
self (though he never does), but he must not 
disparage Clio. 

xiv 3-6. 


o|uppopa 8’ 
at poAotea. 


The third hand has struck out the Sy of 5 
and written «ai above it: after this xai 
there is a lacuna which Mr Kenyon sup- 
poses without reason to have contained a 
second word. éc@Adv in 3 is, of course un- 
metrical. I propose 


ovpopa <x’> dpaddu[v-] 
ew podotca 


ot k 


Sore disaster, arriving with intent to crush 
him, would mend her ways and bring glory 
and exaltation to the man of worth. This 
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will be the only example of id¢ in all Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar. The only example in all 
Aeschylus Sophocles and Euripides is at 
Soph. Ant. 969 in a dactylic colon like this ; 
and there it is corrupted to 7d as here to 
Hon. Simonides has 78¢ at frag. 53. 

xiv 8-11 


Jar dvdpav dpe[rai]- pia 8’ 
Saipw |v mpdxerat, 

map xeipos KuBepva- 

tat ppéverow. 


In 10 the first hand has xvBepva, and rip 
xeypds does not seem to mean anything. 
Bacchylides is saying that the chief of 
virtues is good taste. Write 


pia 8 
[GAAG]v zpdxerra, 
Os ye xpetos 
[oiv ppcverow. 


See viii 5 civ dAadeia xpéos. 


xv 13 owv Ocois is unmetrical: the true 
reading may be 7ibéus, for the sons of 
Antenor are the subject of the ode. 

xv 48, 49. 


MevéAaos yapvi 


pbeyéar’ Kowdoas Xdpirow. 


Where is the object to xowdécas? Probably 
€ i.e. yapuv. Professor 
Platt restores € at xix 5 where the metre 
requires it ; Pindar uses it once at Ol. ix. 14 
of the town of Opus ; Homer applies it to 
inanimate things, as oxprrpov at A 236. 

xvii. On this ode and its metre I hope to 
write a special paper, so for the present I 
pass it by, and will only say that at 90 I 
should now write Sdpv, of vv. 

xviii 27-29 TloAvmijpovos te kaptepay odi- 
pav IIpoxdrras. This passage ex- 
plains and is explained by Ovid Ibis 407 
‘ut Sinis et Sciron et cum Polypemone 
natus.’ Procoptes is Polypemon’s son, and 
apprenticed to his father." 

xviii 33-36. 

oTpatiay dyovta 


podvov 
oreixew, of dAdrav. 


35 is neither sense nor verse, so Mr Kenyon 
proposes 7) povov 7’ dvorAdv ré vw. Write 


podvoy 


1 [See also note by Ellis.] 


‘without companions’. This was mistaken 
for civ éradvwy and altered to oiv érdoow ; 
and OTTAOCIN hardly differs from OTT- 


AOICIN.” ‘There is no metrical cause to 
alter podvov here nor xyvrucrov at 50; and 
is Homeric. 

xviii 50-54. 


kuvéavy Adxat- 
vay Kpatos Urep 
Toppipeov 

orépvois adi Kat ovALov 
@cooaday xdapv0d’. 


In 51 there is an anapaest in lieu of a 
dactyl ; in 53 the position of re is ridiculous, 
for the word is meant to join xvvéay with 
xitava. Write xpards tro in 51 and 
delete 7’ in 53. The & was absorbed by the 
o; tro, thus rendered meaningless, was 
altered to trep; and re, which now became 
necessary, was inserted in the only place 
which would receive it. 
xix 12-15 should be written thus : 


mpere ot heptdtay 
600v, mapa Aa- 
xotrav e£oxov yépas, 

” 
et tw’. “Apyos 


I have put an accent on ge in 12 and 
written rw’ for in 15. and are 
sometimes much alike in this hand. At 19 
rér’ should be read, as Mr Kenyon proposes. 

A. E. Housman. 


iii, 21, 22. If space will permit @Awv 
may be right in place of the second edv. 
The position of yap is intolerable, and the 
sense of dpicrov dABov unsatisfactory. What- 
ever are the exact words, there can be little 
doubt as to the general meaning, and that 
Bacchylides alludes to the poetic common- 
place first found in Hesiod Op. 320 ypypara 
odx dpraxrd, dpeivw yap 
Tis Kat xepol Bin péyav oABov 
7’ xpdvov GABos drydect. Then in Solon 
13, 9 rAodrov 8 dv pév 
dvdpi éumedos éx vedrov eis Kopudiv 
and Theognis 197 f. xpjya 3, pev 
kat orv dixy dvdpi Kai Kabapas, aict 
rappovimov This point is more than 
once emphasised by Pindar ; as in Nem. viii. 
17 civ yap to putevbeis GABos dvOpurovov 

[The suggestion of civ dmdoow has _ been 


sent to me simultaneously by Mr W. A. Goligher. 
G.E.M.] 
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mappovesrepos. Cf. fr. 99, Isthm. iii. 4 foll. A 
consideration of these passages will, I hope, 
recommend the conjecture: Oedv Oedv (or 
Gedwv) tis adyAdife, yap dprtov ddBos. 
The first C was confused with 0, and the 
second fell out accidentally as in xiii. 98. 
The disturbance at the end of the line is 
subsequent to the displacement of os. ais 
yap dpioros is, of course, possible but 
less clear, and the plural of o\os I can only 
find in Soph. frag. 298. 

iii. 67. Perhaps [od pé}yev, assuming that 
the sentence ends with réuya in 66. 

v. 48. vedxporov. This difficult epithet 
should probably be brought into connection 
with Soph. 714 év ras Spdpos 
KTUmov KpoTnTav Where see Jebb. It 
means then either (1) ‘the fresh victory of 
the rattling car’—a view favoured by the 
Homeric 6x<a xporéovres—or (2) ‘ the victory 
of the newly welded car.’ The fact that the 
horse is the subject of the sentence makes 
the omission of any reference to the chariot 
less harsh. 

v. 62. ’Exidvas. This elision, for 
which see Mr. Platt in C.R. ii. 99, is freely 
admitted by Bacchylides: cf. ix. 44, xvii. 42. 

v. 107. wAnpipov rather than zAnprpdv 
has been anticipated by Mr. Nairn. L. and 
S. are misleading as to these words. 

v. 110. dy is ungrammatical, and is not 
to be defended by such doubtful passages as 
Pind. Pyth. 9, 129. The accent of the 
papyrus points rather to cicdvrav related to 
as avrnv to 

ix. 55. The indications of the papyrus and 
the requirements of metre point to an adjec- 
tive in -wyupos, such as or 
wvupos. Perhaps vacov 7’ éparwvepov Atywav 
ef. xvii. 32. 

x. 10. Following up Mr. Nairn’s sugges- 
tion that the name of the athlete is concealed 
here. I would propose Iacia, tiv éxeivyoev 
x.7.A.1 Mr. Kenyon reports that the re- 
mains of the first letter suggest 7. It is 
true that Bacchylides has riv in xviii. 14, 
but tiv is accepted by Fennell and Bury in 
Pind. Jsthm. v. 4 and is certain for Theo- 
critus. The only objection is in the position 
of the accent which may, however, be mis- 
placed, as seems to be sometimes the case, 
e.g. xi. 45. 

xi. 110, For ya 8, which is pointless, read 
tai S¢, which supplies the following verbs 
with their natural subject, and marks the 
change of situation. Cf. xiii. 58.? 

xiii, 62. The clue to the restoration of 


1 [See note by Platt. ] 
2 [See also note by_Platt.] 


this line seems to be given by Pindar’s de- 
scriptions of Aeginetan hospitality: see 
Nem. iii. 2 rav rodvéévav Adpida vacov Atywav 
ib. iv. 12, v. 8, Ol. viii. 26. Surely this is also 
the meaning of 6APiav in Bacchy]l. 
xii. 5 where Mr. Kenyon interprets other- 
wise. Here, therefore, we might read redv 
woAw in 61 and complete 62 with gewayérav 
or geivors paos.® 

xiii. 67. depoysdyous is a strange word 
when compared with other compounds of 
depot. Perhaps we should read degipdxovs. 

xiii. 97. There is no reason why the 
deliberate ovpia of the MS. should be altered 
to ovpia. Bopeas is still the subject, and the 
phrasing is no less illogical than that of the 
well-known passages Soph. Ai. 674 Sewéyr 7’ 
tvevpatwv éxoimice orévovta and 
Verg. Aen. 3, 69 placataque uenti dant 
maria. In what follows vérov éxdvros seems 
an impossible phrase, and the metre of the 
corresponding epodes points to __ _ in the 
lacuna. Moreover, if we observe that the r 
in 98 is not erased, the almost invariable 
practice of the corrector (A*) will indicate 
that o written over the line is an addition 
to the text, and not a substituted letter. 
Then, no emendation is necessary and we 
may write: vorov 8 éxdr[reco’ ts 
ioriov dpmadéws deArrov 

xiv. 10. Why not ds 76 wip xepds making 
the phrase strictly parallel to 7d zap zodos 
Pind. Pyth. 3, 60 ie. his nearest business ?4 
xuBepvarar is not certain, and the active 
kvBepva orv ppéverow is preferable, 
ef. xiii. 152, xvii. 22. 

xvii. 62. od is more likely to have been 
lost here than 70. 

xvii. 86. Why not réfev? Amazement is 
as natural an emotion on Minos’ part as joy, 
and the metre is no objection: cf. 1. 43. 

xvii. 90. I cannot help thinking that cde 
is a genuine form belonging to the causative 
of the root qieu. The existence of this word 
is established by Hesychius’ éoconpeévov: see 
Brugmann Gr. ii. § 794 (iv. p. 327 Eng. Tr.).5 
The sense ‘sped on’ is exactly what is re- 
quired. The asyndeton is impressive and 
natural, since the clause is merely an amplifi- 
cation of what precedes, and would be intro- 
duced in prose by ovrw, The length of the final 
vowel of ddpv is not surprising in view of 
dopv-ccdos and the prevailing Epic scansion 
before words from this root e.g. ¥ 198 tAy re 
cevaito Kanpevat. Whether veiv is used of 
ships floating like vjyoua and the Latin 
nare and natare, I cannot at present ascer- 


3 [Cf. note by Tyrrell.] 
4 [See also note by Headlam.] 
5 [See also notes by Ellis, Richards and Sandys. ] 
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tain, but if this is objected to it would be 
easy to read vw or perhaps vai. 
A. C, Pearson, 
24th Dec., 1897. 


3. 16. dirogeviaist the three datives 
plural correspond. Cf. zparos for zpdrois in 
1. 30. 21. yap is for wap. Read Oedv tis 
dyAailérw rap’ dpurrov either at time 
of or on account of (Pind. Ol. 2. 71).1 The 
suggested Oedv tis dyAaife, would be like 
praise God somebody : éydailérw ts is quite 
different and unexceptionable. If we go by 
the MS. correction, we might read rap (= 
mdpeotw) dABuv, but I prefer the other. 
63. ye pav (cf. 90) “EAAad’ exovow, ovris 
& peyaivyre lépwv adxeiv 
Aogia reppar Bporav: déyew x.7.d.” 
88. wapévra ynpas would mean that a man 
cannot at the very end of old age recover 
youth, as though he could at the beginning. 
Take therefore zpocvra dismissing: it can 
hardly be postponing. 

4, 19. Can zavrodarav mean open to all 
comers 

5. 8. érdOpyoov (13. 194)? 27. 
governs éepav. 48. Perhaps Aadxporov: 
ef. 9. 35: 3.9 (4). tera, if right, must not 
be taken as historic present, which B. like 
Pindar does not use. 110. Read cicavrayv 
with the MS.®: dv here isa solecism. 121. zpds 
poip’ dA0a something like 
this the context requires. 142. Althea’s 
tears are also in Ovid. Met. 8. 470: cf. 
Swinburne’s Atalanta p. 101. May not éy- 
be right, weeping over him? 151. Certainly 
adopt Mr. Purser’s puvivOy. The aorist is 
right, for the weakness fell on Meleager 
quite suddenly: cf. Ovid and Swinburne. 
Read puviv6y also in 3. 90 for pie. 161. 

195. means perhaps that he 
does what Hesiod says. Should we write 

9. 10. xwéomdes? 40 foll. Well may 
Mr. Kenyon say that the sense, as he gives 
it, is not satisfactory. The father of Thebe 
and Aegina, as of many other geographical 
nymphs (47-50), was the river-god Asopus 
(Pind. J. 8. 17: Herod. 5. 80: Diod. 4. 72: 
Pausan. 2. 5. 2): he therefore, not Ares, is 
the rodvfjAwros avagé of 45.4 Phlius and 
Nemea are not far from the Asopus. The 
general sense of 42-46 is that the Amazons 
and Troy felt the might of Heracles. I 


1 [See also note by Housman. ] 

2 [See also notes by Platt, Sandys and ae 

3 [See also notes by Platt, Sandys and Headlam. ] 
4 [See also note by Housman. ] 


cannot yet deal with (civ 7’ 1)... 
éyyovo.; but I hope Mr. Housman (who in 
Athenaeum of Dec. 25, has anticipated me 
on three or four points) sees further. 
Remove the comma after 7A6ev in 41. 

10. 13 foll. redv dperav paviov émyOovior- 
ow, docov at Nixas The genitive 
dperav is awkward and 6oca hardly possible. 
I have also thought of civ Nikas. ad 
would be explained by 27. 28. Perhaps 
BpaBéwv. 37. Better not to insert anything 
confidently, where there are many other 
possibilities, e.g. éuBaivwy. 43. epyoow is 
husbandry. 

11. 30. edrvyxéov@’ is infelicitous. Poets 
are flatterers and impute desert. Many 
things are possible, e.g. és méAw dAPtov x’ 
ixéoOar. 43. 120. for 
éccavro in this use is questionable. Keep 
therefore érodyevor and look for a verb in 
mpoyovot, the more so as its second syllable 
should be long. Is zpoayov possible ? 

13. 28. 38. vooreis? 46. ro 
is pronoun, not particle (index). 119. 
Perhaps évapLopévev 8 aipare. 
For the position of dé compare Frag. 1. 7 
Avis edxdefov and re in 18. 53 yurava 
orépvos 7 audi, if right. 125. 
aixéovres? 195 foll. has some strange 
things. tay is very awkward after ray in 
193, and B., though not a great poet, is a 
skilled workman. i xe with indicative here 
is stranger than the examples in Monro’s 
Hom. Gram. § 324, for they are past 
possibilities, this a supposed fact. In what 
sense can Clio be called zavOaAzjs, and is the 
second a long or short ? 

14. 8. pia & ei Td Tap 
xetpos xuBepvara. Cf. Pindar’s yvdvra 76 
map modds Pyth. 3. 60 ete. 59. Read &. I 
doubt if 4 would be so used after the article : 
moreover 62-3 is the main predication, 
answering to 56. 

_17. Several difficulties in this ode can be 
removed by transposition of words. The 
method is no doubt dangerous, but the cases 
should all be considered together and in the 
light of the fact that the MS. gives us in 
this ode irregularities certainly transcending 
metrical license. 10. xvimpidos aivi Sopa 
surely an unsuitable epithet: alja? or 
aBpat 38. I have thought of 
Possibly ideiv épavvov dots 
68. Mézw with an iambus omitted before it, 
e.g. éxiv. 72. wérace xeipas or possibly yépa 
métracoev tenditque ad sidera dextram (Virg. 
Aen. 12. 196). 74. od is unsuitable, 
especially in view of 76: read 
pev €Bderes. 86. Perhaps vids Avis 
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Kéap tide. tape (2g. in radov 
dvépovee) does not connote immobility. 90. 
ode should not be dismissed too confidently. 
Some such word seems presupposed by the 
middle forms coivra, etc. (Veitch 
8.v. gdopat). oder (or adev) yap | vw may be 
suggested. If vew=vw, compare the MS. 
mistakes in 67 and 107.) 93. Insert pév, 
and not wav, comparing 13. 169-70. 94. 
Perhaps zovrovde Oopev | re Nepiwv 
éppdrov dalxpvxeov. 101. Putting péyapov 
in 100 with Mr. Housman, write here pddev. 
102. Ny|péos kopas? But 103 
seems metrically doubtful. 108. zocoai. 
109. Mr. Housman and Mr. Platt agree in 
suggesting te tatpods Gdoxov ide, 
an improvement, but incomplete, because 
we want a long syllable in the sixth place. 
Read something like cepviv ror’ dAoxov 
matpos didav. 118. There seems no evidence 
that AG J wish was suited to lyric or epic. 
G&Awow may stand for another word much 
used of the gods, @dow. Cf. revye in the 
parallel 3. 57 drurrov oidév 6 pépysva 
TEvXEL. 

In the passage of Apollodorus quoted to 
illustrate 20 read deicaca ws dv pi) 
airiv ’A. xatadizy: in that given 
on p. 101 for kat xara yaorpos pév ere ovres 
read kat xara yaorpos pytpt (or pytpt 
ovres, for xat...uév is hardly possible and py 
often gets confused with pév. 

All the above to be regarded as sugges- 
tions merely. 

Hersert Ricwarps. 


Tue following is a conspectus of the 
readings proposed by Prof. Brass in the 
Literarisches Centralblatt for Dec. 25. It 
is interesting to notice that in several 
instances Prof. Housman and Prof. Platt 
in the Athenaeum of the same date, and Mr. 
Nairn in the Classical Review for December, 
have lighted on the same suggestions. I 
may add that Prof. Blass examined the 
papyrus in August last. 

1 2-6, rod yévos Kpatepoxerp 
"Apyeios, © _ déovros Oupdv exwv, 
faxpeios dvtiBodot payas (sc. 5 A€wv). Cf. 
Iliad 4, 342 payys dvrBodjou. 8, Kaddv, 
K.T.A. 

‘ ii 4, dre péyas Opacdxep ’Apyeios dparo 

ili 22, Oedv, Tis dyAailérw, 6 (by crasis 
yap dABwv. 33, (avpav) 
vanoar’. 44, dowiccera aipati xpucodivas 


1 [See also notes by Sandys and Pearson. ] 


TlaxrwAds, cf. xiii 131. 63, doo. <ye> 
mAciova xpuodv Aogia Bpotrav. 67, 
Néyew. 69, dpyjiov. 78, Pepy- 
Tada. 

iv 4, wap’ dudadov. 14, vw (cf. 
iii 67) and yaias. 6, dperais oiv 

v 110, eiodvrav.2 191, dv <dv> dOdvaror 
ef. Theognis 169 dv d& Geol rysdo’, dv Kai 
pwpedpevos aivet (Prof. Housman’s proposal 
is nearly identical, differing only in rovrw, 
which is better than airoé). 

vii 7, dpuoraAKés (Mr. Nairn proposes the 
same). 

viii 6, ovris “EdAavas év 
GAuKt xpovw mais avyp Té Tw 
éd€Earo vikas. 

ix 2-3, Movodv ye. 4, PAaodvra and 
evrukos should be retained, the latter re- 
ferring with Movoav zpoddras, who is the 
(so also Prof. Housman). 18, tarpetrar 
cf. xi 54, 21-23, adn’ Ere 
xeivwv. 23, remove full-stop after 
28, in papyrus gaat 38, wedXdooas or 
(with Kenyon) reAdooas. 39, 
mapa toppupodivav (so also Prof. Housman). 
55, trav peyaddvupov Atyway, peyiorov & 
(similarly Housman) 
téxev ypw.® 72, xpvocav...devta 
Kimpw. © patep 
88, 

x 10, vacwarw. 37, KeAevOov, avrwa 
ateixwv. 46, diaxpirors. 47, 7a (so also 
Mr. Nairn). 51, yAdooav, cf. v 196 (so 
also Housman). 

xi 9, kovpa Sr dpOodixov (i.e. Niky). 
30, av rediov matpav 6 ixéobat. 
110, rai (Housman and Platt). 

xiii 61, péArovor Kpatos, & 
déorowa rat Zyvos, sc. Artemis. 77, cicdre 
IIyAcidas Opacciav aixpav _ _ _ dpivaro, 
Aapdandav 7’ 83, od Aéizrov. 
84, mrdccov (v 22).4 91, perhaps aor’ év 
xvavavOéi Ovwv vavtiiovs zovtw Bopéas 
kipaow daife. 97, vorov 
(v 28) avpas toriov dprakéws deAmrov 
egixovro xépoov. 100. (as once 
proposed by Mr. Kenyon). 105, Geotow. 
125, wvéovres treppiarov. 134, 
175, dvopevéwy pataias AowWopias 

xiv 22, Ivppixou 7’ eddofov vidv. 

xv 2, ddpap kvavams, mpdarodos 
(sc. Theano). 

xvi 3, [epiabev éxi ppévas (?) Ovpavia. 

2 [See also notes by Headlam, Platt’and Richards. ] 


3 [See also notes by Headlam and Richards. ] 
# [See also notes by Platt and Thomas. ] 
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xvii 10, dBpa (Mr. Kenyon’s first reading). 
67, 86, raxev. 90, oder 

xix 43, Awoorddwv. 46, kal ’A yavo- 
pldas ev OnBas Kddpos SeneAav 
épvoev. 50, dior viov. 

xx 2, the mark of a short syllable over 
the second a in gav6a: points to gavOai (not 
fava). If so, I may suggest, instead of my. 
proposal in the Athenaeum for Dec. 25, the 
following restoration of the eleven remaining 
lines of the ode (the additions are denoted 


by spaced type) :— 


wor’ ev yuvaixes 
€avOai uv 
Towvoe péAos tT p xov 

6r’ d&yeto 

“Idas 
Médpryccay AoKov, alaav 
Oavdrov [wéXarvay, 
immous Té ot enous [1], 
és Opoev 


xpvodomdos violy "A px os... 
éav6a is an epithet of yvva in Bacchylides 


xiii 103, of Hera and Athene in xi 57 and 


v 92, and of Athene and the Graces in 
Pindar, who also has yuvaiét 
of the women of Argos. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


iii. 21-2. 
T propose to read 


Gedv, ts 
ds yap apirtos 


The corrector, who in the great majority of 
cases is right, gives oABwv. For the 
plural with zis cf. Terence Ad. iv. 4. 27 
aperite aliquis actutum ostium, Plaut. Ps. vi. 
1. 37, nunciate quis, Thue. ii. 53 érdApa tis 
++. Opovtes. 

iii. 63-68. 


prev Exovow, ovris 
> ey 

& plelyatvyre ‘lepwv, OeAjoe 
++ |v [o]€o xpuodv 
tis POdvy 


The word required in 1. 66 is, I think, Aogia, 
while for 1. 65 I suggest gapév or 
‘No one wil! care to claim to have sent 
more gold to Loxias than you.’ The verb 


1 [See also notes by Ellis, Pearson and Richards. ] 


depending upon zdpeorw will be some equiv- 
alent of xpivew. 
iii, 87. 
eidpooiva & & xpvods. 
cippoovva plainly refers back to the evpparve 
Ovpov of 1. 83 and is therefore the subject. 
The question therefore arises whether éxpv- 
gos could mean ‘as good as gold.’ But 6 
xpvods may stand. 
iii. 96-8. 
ovv 8 ddableia] Kaddv 
knias anddvos. 
Kenyon translates “‘naming him with 
truth,’ i.e. in praising Bacchylides he may 
truthfully be called ‘the honey-tongued 


nightingale of Ceos’”’. But the sense seems - 


to me to be this ‘Over a prosperous man 
silence is not creditable, and with truth 
shall he be sung by grace of (xdpw) the 
Cean nightingale.’ For xadév I suggest 
‘conjecturing’, cf. od Weider Baddv 
Pind. N. i. 28, &c. yapw may either be taken 
as above, or in the sense of ‘ meed of praise,’ 
for which ‘ef. Bacch. xiv. 19-21 
xdpw—viv Pind. [. iv. 
123-4 civ ’Opoea vw Kopdlopa, Teprvav 
Ol. x. 115 and commonly. 
The former sense is, of course, alsocommon, 
e.g. Pind. P. iii. 168, dAabeias 
‘by way of truth’ Bacch. v. 187. The two 
senses run together perhaps here, as in 
Pind. Ol. x. 95. 

v. 16. dvorairata xipara. dvorairada 
is almost certainly right in the sense of 
‘restless ’ (connected with cf. raupac- 
ow FaFicow Saidadros etc.) and 
corresponds to the dyamaxeror in the parallel 
passage concerning the eagle Pind. P. i. 28. 

v. 150. 

The proposal to take pivuvOa as a verb = 
éuwvivOn requires a final -y, which would not 
become a in any ordinary Doric dialect. I 
may add two similar minutiae, zpodaras ix. 
3 should, according to the rule given 
Introd. p. xlvi., be mpodyras: we have 
mpoparat x. 28, but cf. cvBepyyras xii. 1 and 
xuBepvara xiv. 10. Again xiii. 4 7 
(corrector) would only in Elean become 
tyavyas (original hand and ed.). 

ix. 


ddéav, & xapires, 
Soinr’ eet 

Movoat re ioBAehapwv Oetos tpopyras, 
evtukov Te Kai Nepeatov 
Znvos 
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In addition to the other difficulties here 
noted by the editor we must call attention 
to the fact that the left-hand column gives 
evrvxos, and this, if really the reading of the 
papyrus, is certainly right.! For it goes 
easily with ipveiv in the sense of ‘ready (in 
trim) to praise,’ cf. L. and 8., while it is 
extremely questionable whether evrvxos 
mods, to say nothing of 
would be Greek. Again, éra is very 
curiously used for éreco. or peda. Now 
the sense will be free from all difficulty if 
we read, doin’, éret Movoav re ioBdehapwv 
(ipods) zpopyras etruxos Where 
7 xapirwv, and this is supported by xix. 


ds dy mapa Tuepidwy Ad- 
Sapa Movoav 
re Kat 
pepertédavor xapites 
Bédwow 


where we have the Muses and Graces 
again together with ioBdédapor applying to 
the latter. The source of the corruption 
may be readily explained if we suppose 
a correction for @ misread as 
Ovpos. For ipés and the construction cf. 
Pind. P. vii. 14-16 & Képpas, & 
Meydxdees, tual te Kal 
ix. 27-9, 


és dotpwv Siaxpive pan -cedava 


Has not diaxpiver here a simple local sense 
‘parts’ sc. ‘moves among’? 

ix. 55. The adjective with “Avjwoy might 
be SoAuyyperpov (Pind. O. viii. 27) or edvopov 
(Pind, I. v. 28). 

ix. 83. ror xadov épyov. Read rd 
TOL, K.T.A. 

x. 46. dxpirovs (reXevras) ‘indiscriminate’ 
Kenyon : but ? ‘uncertain’ ‘unknown,’ cf. 
L, and 8. 

xi. 118-120. 


GAGos TE Tor imepdev 
Kdoav rap’ evvdpov mpdyo- 
vow éoodpevor, x.7.A. 


May not the right reading be xricav? evv- 
dpov, which will then go with ddAgos, is 
generally used of fand.  xpdéyovor=their 
ancestors. 
xii. 4-6. 
és yap 6ABiav 
pe Nixa 
vaoov ’Atyivas azapyet. 
[See also note by Housman. ] 


For drarret and éraipe are proposed. 
But dmaipe would better maintain the 
nautical metaphor in 
and I suggest the perfect dmapxev. ; 
reov yovov= Aeacus. In the next line read 
décrowa rayéeivov dikas, comparing Pind. N. 
iv. 18-19, Ol. viii. 28, N. xi. 9, where this 
combination of justice eand hospitality is 
ascribed to Aegina. 
xiii. 84. 
drufopevor Se 
[7 ]aocov dfeiav 


mraccov is suggested by Mr. W. B. Thomas : 
pdxav is governed by drvgdpevo.. The 
form rdécow occurs above V. 20 and also in 
Pindar: cf. the use of rrécow in Homer of 
shirking battle.? 

xiii, 97-9. Read vérov éxdv[ros éecav] 
iorlov dpradéws deArrov éfixovto xépoov. 
For éeoav ioriov cf. Pind. P. i. 176-7 
icriov. But eiAxvoav would do. 


xiii. 100-105. 


ibs Tpdes éx[é]xAvov . . . dvrewav 
Xépas. 


A better sense will be given by 


ds Tpaes, éret kAvov. . Oeotow avrewav 
xépav. 


xiii. 124. peydAaow x.7.A. Read 7. 
xiii. 193, 4. Perhaps read 


tov Adprrwv | ropev dduxias} 
Bdnxpav éxabpyjoas [réxvav]. 


érabpjoas = érabpyoas, and refers 
to childish skill, as xi. 65 to childish strife : 
ef. BAnxy, BAnxdopat. 

xvi. 22. iyuxepav. Kenyon can scarcely 
be right in saying that this is for tyxépwv 
“like Hocedav for Tocedév’. The latter is 
a case of Doric contraction of -dwy. If the 
a is really long, we must compare Pindar’s 
byixépara. 


F. W. THomas. 


Tue Editor and the scholars who have so 
brilliantly assisted him have rightly resolved 
to adhere as closely as possible to the MS, in 
the editio princeps of Bacchylides. Accord- 
ingly, they have rarely admitted a conjecture, 
except when the claims of metre were in- 
exorable. In some cases the editor has 


2 [See also note by Sandys and Platt.] 
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admitted into the text a reading with which 
he owns himself to be dissatisfied, These are 
cases in which it is a question whether the 
text can be defended, or whether we must 
not have recourse to emendation. The fol- 
lowing short notes refer chiefly to cases of 
this kind and to passages in which the 
reading of the MS. must admittedly be 
abandoned. 

It seems to me that the editor, in drawing 
up his metrical schemes, might well have 
assumed that the last syllable of the verse is 
always common. I know such is not the 
custom of metricists. Bergk, for instance, 
in the second Olympic ode marks every line 
of the five strophes and antistrophes and 
every line but one of the five epodes as 
having the last syllable common. Would it 
not be more scientific to say that the last 
syllable of every line is common, and that 
when five epodes agree in one verse only in 
having a long syllable at the end this pheno- 
menon is due tochance? In the Bacchylides 
where a common syllable is found I should 
be disposed to regard it (if possible) as 
marking the end of a line. 

If the last syllable of each verse is not 
common, then synapheia exists, as in the 
tragic anapaestic dimeter. In that case the 
verse may end with an elided syllable, if the 
next begins with a vowel. But in this MS. 
no such license is permitted. The verse often 
ends in the middle of a word, but the elision 
is always brought over to the beginning of 
the next verse. Thus tyvodvaclo’ xii. 1, 2, 
pal? xvi. 15, 16, OerAoup’ xvii. 41, 42. Is 
not this an express statement that there is 
no synapheia, and consequently that the 
last syllable of every verse is common ? 

iii. 21, 22. In the reading given in the 
editio princeps yap is not only out of its 
place, but it is hard to see what it could 
mean. I would suggest 


Oedv 

For @éAovres cp. v. 169, Oedrjoas 
dpovnoas 7 Soph. 0.7. 649, and the common 
epic usage whereby 6¢Awy means ‘zealously ’ 
‘gladly.’ In the MS. € is often confounded 
with | and €|. For zapa signifying ‘in the 
gift of’ ep. xiv. 1. 

pev eipapOar daipoow av- 

dpurtov, 
and Saipoor ix, 84. [dpa in 
anastrophe is found in xvi. 35. 


1 [See also note by Platt.] 


As to dpwros dABuv, there is nothing 
really objectionable in the plural, which is 
actually found in a fragment of Sophocles, 
and Bacchylides has a stronger anomaly in 
the plural in rappayiay xiii. 43, edppoovvar 
xi. 12. The three passages fortify each other. 
The plural is the correction of A, and it 
will be observed that in nearly every other 
case the editor has acquiesced in the view of 
the corrector. 

In ode v., line 11 and the corresponding 
antistrophic line 26 have a syllable more 
than in the other strophes. The same is the 
case with ll. 14 and 29. Mr. R. J. Walker 
in the Athenaeum, December 18, brings ll. 14 
and 29 into conformity by easy changes 
which I accept. In 14 he omits S¢. This 
asyndeton is characteristic; cp. xvii. 119 
and (probably) 90. In 29 he reads dpi|yvwros, 
omitting per’ in the next verse to the great 
improvement of the sense. But when we 
come to 1. 11 and the corresponding anti- 
strophic verses, the case is different. It is 
impossible to bring them into conformity by 
omitting a syllable. It will not do to read 
met for such a characteristic word as 
in 

vacov &évos 
kAeevvay és 


We must therefore see if there are not 
signs of a syllable having dropped out in the 
corresponding ll. 51, 66, 91, 106, 131, 146, 
171, 186. In all these places the added 
syllable is natural, in some there is a very 
good reason why it should have fallen out, 
and in some it renders change of another 
kind unnecessary. The ll. as emended will 
run thus (I add the following verse when 


necessary) : 


51. poipav re xadav < épywv > 
66. ava 
91. wépper ra. Syrov 
106. ds KaAArxdpov Kadvddvos 
avra tAnpupov 
131. xpiver pirov 
146. aid’ e&evapifwv, 
Lov, dpopytov d€uas, 
Tupywv 
171. tpooépa Mededypov, 
xddAurov xAwpavxeva. 
185. pépwv 
evdaovias < > 


In 51 some such word as épywv is almost 
necessary. 66. the adjective goes better with 
"Idas, as mpovas has another epithet. 91. 
Sjrov is much more suitable than zov, and 
the Sy- would have fallen out after d&. 106. 
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The change preserves és of the MS. as well 
as the uniformity of metre, though it intro- 
duces -other alterations. 146. The {dv in 
147 would certainly have been omitted as a 
dittography of éevapi-fov. The word is 
suitable: Meleager came on Clymenus ‘still 
surviving,’ ‘not yet slain’ like the rest. 
Cp. P. 445 


al ke Lav Saprydova dvde Sdpovde 


185. The word zéraXov is strange. It cannot 
mean that the Olympian victory was the 
‘bud, source’ of the prosperity of Hiero, 
because this victory was certainly preceded 
by a famous one at Delphi. It must mean 
‘a vote’ as in J. viii. (vii.) 46, and the 
contribution which the victorious Pherenicus 
made to the prosperity of Hiero is called his 
vote for his happiness. Cp. an equally 
strange use of Yadov in P. iv. 265. The 
addition of 6v suum is all but essential, and 
would very easily have fallen out. 

v. 129. We should read ’Adapja for 
"Addpyta. The gen. of ’Adapeds is ’Adapéws, 
and the + seems to have got into the MS. 
here and in Pind. ¥. x. 111 through a con- 
fusion with épys -yros. Here the MS. gives 
ADAPHATA with the a struck out. The 
corrector seems to have intended to strike 
out the T, but to have deleted the A by 
mistake. Ovid M. viii. 304 has the right 
form in Aphareia proles. 

v. 142. The change of éyxAavoaca to 
dyk\atvoaca is bolder than it looks, because 
the poet would have made more of the 
thought if he had wished to describe Althaea 
as weeping at her own act in bringing about 
the death of Meleager by burning the magic 
log. By reading éyxAdgoaca or éyx\ggéaoa we 
should have a common idiom, whereby kate 
ditpov dutpov dv évéxdece. 
Cp. Soph. Ag. 676 Ave wedjoas = Aver ois 
erednoe. 

vi. 4. The words 8¢ 
could only mean ‘on account of all the songs 
they sang of yore’ and this gives no sense. 
A slight change would be Aws 8 rapoBev 
‘before the face of Zeus,’ and this would 
suit the context well: Lacon had formerly 
won at Olympia and then his victory was 
sung there ‘in the presence of’ Zeus of 
Olympia ; now another Olympian victory is 
being celebrated, but now it is at his own 
home in Ceos. Zeus is called ’OAvpmtos = ‘ of 
Olympia’ in J. v. 8. 

ix. 28. The meaning ascribed to diaxpiver 
seems hardly possible. Qu. d:axpaive, ‘ blurs 
them,’ ‘pales their ineffectual fires.’ Cp. 
katéxpavey V. 44 used in a similar sense. 

NO, CII. VOL, XII. 


Perhaps also dxraive. is possible. The 
word is intrans. according to the ancient 
lexicographers. 


ix. 45, 46. 

cov, woAvindwr’ avag, ToTapav 

éyyovor yevoarto kat Tpotas 


It is hard to see how ody can be explained. 
I would read rév, taking éyyéwy as the 
antecedent, governed by yev’cavro. The ‘sons 
of River-Gods’ before Troy on both sides 
‘had proof of’ the spears (for and against 
them) of the Amazons. Achilles and Ajax 
on the Greek side were descended from the 
River-God Asopus; Nestor was son of Neleus 
son of Enipeus ; Asteropaeus on the Trojan 
side was the grandson of Axius, and the speech 
of Achilles to him, & 184 ff., shows in what 
esteem River-Gods were held as progenitors. 
In O. xiii. 55 ff. Pindar expressly speaks of 
the glory of being connected with heroes of 
the Trojan war on both sides, The expl. 
given in the note seems hardly possible. 
Jebb’s xa for xai is surely right. 

ix. 82. Perhaps we might supply dpreuéa. 
The meaning seems to be that the song pre- 
serves the victory as a secure heirloom. 

x. 11. The corrupt word probably conceals 
the name of the brother-in-law who ‘stirred 
up the islanders’ (vacwrav) singing bee’ to 
compose the ode of victory. 

x. 15. For <viv> read 
which simplifies the constr., and -«1s would 
more easily fall out before vix-. 

x. 37. Perhaps dv tis éuBaivjwy would 
be a more natural expression. Pindar uses 
éuBaivey in this sense with the dative; the 
accus. however is quite right, as in Eur. 
Suppl. 989. 


xi, 32, 33. maid? év xOovi 
motkiAats Téxvats 


Translate ‘he brought the boy who opposed 
him to the ground by his cunning.’. It is 
the verb in tmesis. So in viii. 
38 Bergk rightly reads kay yxOovi yvia 

xi. 65. Would not BAnyas az’ dxpas =a 
primo vagitu, be a natural expression for 
‘from their infancy?’ Cf. Pyth. v. 7, aiévos 
dxpav Babpidwv ao. 

xii. 6. For tdzdpyect we might perhaps 
read the pluperf. of ézaipw. 
The sense ‘had urged, impelled’ seems to 
be required. Bergk in M. iv. 46 reads 
secessit for dmdpxe, quoting from 
Hesychius 

xiii. 19,20. The words and 
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would seem to be more suitably supplied 
than zeipew and éorpepOy, regard being had 
to epic usage. 

xiii. 39, 40. The words Baordcas and 
kavxypacw would suit the metre and have 
Pindaric usage in their favour. 


xiii. 49. “EXA[aow 


It would be better to supply vuvov instead 
of dAxav. Pindar often compares his song 
to a flame or light, and likens it to a torch 
in J. iii. (iv.) 61 dar rupodv The verb 
gaivey often means ‘to bring to light’ in 
the sense of ‘to be the occasion of’ e.g. in J. 
3, 20, eipaxaviay yap 

xiii. 62. Probably the word to be sup- 
plied is evayér. Pindar in apostrophising 
Aegina constantly dwells on her hospitality, 
eg. N. iii. 2, iv. 12.1 

xiii. 122, 123. Perhaps we might read 


pey’ 
éovros (or mpérovtos) bv Sppdv. 


Pindar uses dyy: = ‘like,’ dyyot = ‘near.’ 
The word jpibos seems to suggest that 
Hector is likened to the demigods. The use 
of da is characteristic of Pindar. 

xiii. 127-130. The passage seems to 
describe the hopes entertained by the 
Trojans and might have run somewhat 
thus 

peydAaow 

kralovres treppiadov 

eOpewav edxav 

immevtal kvavioridas éx- 

-pdreEavras (or ‘EAAavwv véas 

Aourais xdpw eidarivas 7’ év 

dpépas 


Pindar often uses Aourds for ‘ future.’ 

xiii, 144. Read dvodouw. The plur. of 
dvodos is found Aesch, Cho. 52. I do not 
think any plur. of oxéros occurs. 

xiii. 193, 4. The passage probably ran 


BAnxpav oraya. 
Tay K.T.A. 


‘and may Lampon extending this friendship 
to me look in friendly wise on that little 
drop (of inspiration) with which if Clio has 
really inspired me ely’ érvpos dpa Krew 
pats ppeciv) lovely lays will herald 
him to all the host.’ Ap. Rh. iv. 624 has 


1 (Cf. note by Pearson. ] 


oréyes, and Weil’s ordyas for abyds is now 
generally accepted in Eur. Hipp. 741. 

xiv. 10. The interpretation given to wip 
xeipds seems hardly possible. I would sug- 
gest, comparing J, xi. 32, 
Oupos droApos édv (‘a faint heart dragging 
him back by the hand’), 


ds dap xetpos KvBepva- 
Tat duaiaow ppéverou, 


‘who straightway (whenever need of action 
arises) by a righteous spirit is guided by the 
hand.’ 

xvii. 90, 91. I would propose 


obevev 
vw Bopeds orev éurvéovo’ ayra. 


This, a slight modification of Jebb’s conjec- 
ture, is nearer to the MS., COENENNIN 
being very like COEINEIN, and it escapes 
the difficulty of taking oféve. to mean 
‘mightily.’ The vwis governed by éurvéovca, 
the éu- of which fell out after -ev in omer. 
For o6évey ‘was mighty,’ ‘ blew strongly,’ cp. 
obévovea Aapras ‘burning brightly,’ Aesch. 
Ag. 296. The resolution of the long syllable 
is frequent in this ode, occurring also in lines 


5, 12, 14, 17, 20, 21. In defence of the - 


adverbial use of cféve might be urged verse 
62 where the editor gives 


Scdv <td> ratpos [és] dopovs, 


and takes @pdca adverbially ‘boldly.’ I 
should much prefer to supply civ instead of 
7d. For the position of oiv cp. Hom. oi 
ov K.19, civ 332, o. 410, 
and iv. 18 where civ certainly follows its 
case, and where we should perhaps read 


Spopos 
or, 

otepavos civ 


comparing for the latter Pind. /7, 221 (Bgk.) 


dedXorddwv pev tw’ edppaivoiow 
dvOea kal orépavor. 


The prep. oiv would have fallen out more 
easily than 7d between Opdoe and copa, and 
its anomalous position would have contri- 
buted to that accident. A long syllable 
corresponds with a short several times in 
this ode, in which, as regards resolution too, 
the metre is laxer than usual. 

xvii. 112, Why may not the corrupt 
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word represent an epithet, such as aidAav ? 
We might regard zopdupéay as a substantive, 
whether so written or changed to rop¢ipav. 
It is to be scanned as a cretic however we 
write it. 

xix. 7. For the metaphor in BdAwow 
dpde ep. dodav I. i, 33. 


xx. 8. After this line must have fallen out 
a verse such as 


UTOTTEPOV ape 


In 1. 11 perhaps we should read vw?’ 


"A hapijos. 
R, Y. Tyrrett, 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS 
IN BRITAIN.—IV. 


Tne present article continues the series 
which I long ago began in this review, and 
contains the principal discoveries made since 
my last article (February, 1896). That 
article covered 1894 and 1895; I now ap- 
proach 1896 and 1897. 

Hadrian’s Wall, between Newcastle and 
Carlisle, has witnessed much activity. The 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries has con- 
tinued its work at the fort of Aesica, a spot 
almost equidistant from Newcastle and 
Carlisle. Several probably second century 
inscriptions have been found and, in par- 
ticular, two tombstones which the Romans 
appear to have brought in from the cemetery 
south of the fort and to have used in the 
construction or reconstruction of a building 
close to the centre of the fort. Several other 
cases are known of Roman tombstones being 
converted by the Romans into building 
material, although the act was illegal (e.g. 
Digest xlvii. 12, 4). In particular the North 
City Wall of Chester, which is Roman work, 
is full of tombstones dating probably from 
about a.p. 60 to 160. A building outside 
the fort at Aesica was also uncovered ; it 
resembles in ground plan the buildings found 
outside almost every Roman fort and best 
explained as baths. A hoard of third cen- 
tury coins was found in this building, but 
very few smaller objects of importance were 
met with. : 

Simultaneously with the examination of 
Aesica, excavations were made by Prof. 
Pelham, myself, and others, principally in 
connection with the Cumberland Archaeo- 
logical Society, with the object of elucidating 
the Vallum, that is, the two ramparts with 
a ditch between, which run side by side 
with the wall, about 30-1,300 yards south 
of it. The results were important. In the 
first place, it was found that in four cases 
the Vallum deviated or stopped to avoid the 


site of a fort, and, as there is no discoverable 
contrary instance, it may be assumed that 
the Vallum and the forts are contemporary, 
or, at least, that the Vallum is not older than 
the forts. Evidence of various sorts seems 
to show that forts and wall are coeval, and 
the work of Hadrian, and we might, there- 
fore, conclude that wall, forts and Vallum 
were all built by one Emperor, Hadrian. 
Unfortunately, however, for this ap- 
parently satisfactory result, an element of 
uncertainty of a quite new kind has been 
introduced by another of our discoveries. 
At the fort of Amboglanna, near Gilsland, 


we found, in 1894, some traces of a turf-wall . 


built with regularly laid sods. Further 
search in the last two years proves that this 
wall once ran right across the area of the 
fort, that is, that it represents an earlier 
frontier line than the existing wall and forts 
of stone. We were unable to ascertain 
whether an earlier earthen fort stood on the 
site of the fort now visible, nor could we 
trace the turf-wall—or rather its ditch, 
which was alone discoverable in many places, 
—for more than two miles, at each end of 
which distance it merged in the stone wall. 
We cannot, therefore, either assert or deny 
a theory which has been put forward, that 
the earliest frontier wall was of turf, and 
that later a stone wall was built upon the 
top of it and exactly along its line, except 
near Amboglanna. Should this theory be 
established it will become a question with 
which of the two walls we should connect 
the Vallum. As it is, we can only say that 
the two years’ excavations have wholly 
altered the Mural Problems, as they were 
understood by Dr. Bruce. 

North of the wall the Scotch Society of 
Antiquaries has been busy on two Roman 
forts, Birrens, near Ecclefecchan,and Ardoch, 
a little north of Dunblane. Almost the 
whole of Birrens has been uncovered, the 
ground plan (of the normal type) ascertained, 
and several inscriptions found, Datable 
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objects seem to show that the fort was 
constructed about the middle of the second 
century and soon abandoned, probably in 
one of the numerous border wars which 
vexed second century Britain. Some sort of 
reoccupation in the fourth century is possible. 
At Ardoch the results have been less 
striking but no less interesting. The fort 
has always been famous for the imposing 
character of the deep concentric ditches 
which encircle it, and the Roman character 
of it had been known from a tombstone 
(C.I.L. vii. 1146), as well as from chance 
finds of coins (Trajan, Domitian, Pius), ete. 
The discoveries made by the Scotch excava- 
tors in 1896 were unexpected and perhaps 
unique. The whole interior of the fort was 
proved to be full of holes, generally just 
large enough to admit one’s arm, and arranged 
in rows. Probably the buildings of the fort 
were principally of wood, and the holes 
represent the sockets of the most important 
uprights. The smaller objects found were 
of little importance. The general conclusion 
of the excavators was that the fort had only 
been occupied for a brief space or for two 
brief spaces, I suppose in the middle of the 
second century. 

There is less to report from the south. 
At Chester a couple of dedications to the 
genius of (respectively) the Twentieth Legion 
and one of its centuries have been found 
accidentally, as well as a row or part of a 
row of columns which once fronted (it may 
be) some important part of the Praetorium. 
It is pleasant to be able to add that the 
owner of the property, Mr. Charles Brown, 
has taken excellent care of these discoveries. 

At Silchester, the London Society of An- 
tiquaries has continued its patient and 
admirable work of uncovering the whole of 
the ancient site. The task is not yet done ; 
it is hardly half done, but every one must hope 
that it will be carried to its conclusion. 
The results, year by year, are not very 
sensational—ground plans of houses, systems 
of drains, gate-ways in the walls, and a 
great variety of smaller objects seldom 
possessing special importance. For example, 
the chief feature in the last season’s work 
has been the examination of several wells 
constructed by sinking tubs. Some of these 
tubs (one or two with small inscriptions) 
have been rescued from below ground for 
preservation in the rapidly-growing Museum 
at Reading. The true importance of the 
work does not lie in these finds, interesting 
as they may sometimes be; it lies in the 
complete uncovering of the provincial town 
of Calleva, and the light thrown thereby on 


the general condition of similar towns in 
southern Britain. In this connection it is 
almost as important to ascertain that a 
large area inside the walls is waste ground 
as to trace buildings. Not much light, I 
regret to say, has been thrown on the his- 
tory of the place. The coins and pottery 
(I think) go to confirm my suggestion that 
it may have been founded, as a Romano- 
British town, by Agricola, but they do not 
exclude an earlier date. 

Of accidental discoveries and smaller ex- 
cavations there has been no lack in the last 
two years, but none of them can claim 
sufficient importance to be mentioned here. 
They confirm our knowledge of Roman 
Britain, but do not, as a rule, carry our 
horizon further, as the excavations which I 
have sketched may fairly be said to do. 
I may, however, just allude to the excava- 
tion of a small ‘villa’ at Appleshaw near 
Andover, where an inscription to Carinus 
has been found. In plan the ‘villa’ is said 
to resemble that at Carisbrooke in the Isle 
of Wight, and both belong probably to the 
end of the third century. The third and 
fourth centuries are, indeed, the period to 
which most Roman British ‘ villas’ should 
be ascribed. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 


BACCHYLIDES AND THE FATE OF 
CROESUS. 


Tue version of the story of Croesus given 
by Bacchylides in Ode iii. is described by 
Mr. Kenyon as the earliest form of the 
legend, and the statement is correct in 
respect to literary tradition. It may be 
worth while, however, to recall the fact 
that a famous work of art, the red-figured 
amphora, No. 194 in the Louvre, published 
in the first volume of the Monumenti dell’ 
Instituto, has been rightly held (by F. 
Koepp in von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift 
for 1894, p. 442) to imply a version of the 
legend differing from that found in Herodo- 
tus. Here Croesus (KPOEZOS), attired 
in royal robes, holding a sceptre in one hand, 
and pouring a libation from a giddy with 
the other, is seen seated upon a throne 
which is placed on an elaborately con- 
structed pyre of logs (the évAwos douos of 
Bacchylides). A servant (Greek, not 
Persian in attire) is apparently kindling 
the pyre with two torches, though it must 
be admitted that the implements which he 
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applies to the logs are unlike the conven- 
tional torch, The name EYOYMO® is 
attached to him. Koepp pointed out that 
the vase-painter clearly intended to convey 
the impression that Croesus, like Sardana- 
palus, sought a voluntary death on.the pyre 
constructed by his own order, Whether 
the sequel of the story as Bacchylides 
relates it was also part of his belief must 
remain doubtful. The amphora is one of 
that class in which a small number of 
figures are represented on a large scale, and 
the artist in selecting a single moment from 
the story which he depicts is not tied to any 
special version of the dénoiment. In the 
light of the ode of Bacchylides, however, it 
is hardly too bold a conjecture that the 
deliverance of Croesus would have formed 
the next scene in the story. The amphora 
is of the ‘severe’ style; after reading the 
ode of Bacchylides, I examined it, and found 
that the ends of the logs in the alternate 
layers of the pyre were painted in a purple 
‘engobe’ over white, a survival of black- 
figured technique pointing to a relatively 
early date. It is therefore anterior by 
some decades at least to the poem of 
Bacchylides. 
H. Stuart Jones. 


NOTES ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL ON BACCHYLIDES. 


Ope IIL. The Croesus myth.—It may be 
worth noting that light is thrown by the 
version of Bacchylides on the fine early 
R F vase published Mon. dell. Inst., Pl. liv. 
In this beautiful design Croesus (inscribed) 
is enthroned on a pyre with more of the air 
of a triumphant king than a condemned 
prisoner ; he pours libation from a phiale, 
and incidentally, or intentionally, his libation 
falls on the pyre at the moment of kindling; 
the fire is applied! to the pyre by a man 
(inscribed EvOvuo[s]) dressed not as a Persian 
but as an ordinary Greek slave. Croesus, 
too, wears Greek dress and is crowned—the 
Greek dress of the attendant is the more 
noticeable as on the reverse of the vase the 
capture of Antiope is represented and she is 


? Baumeister (Denkmdler, p. 797) thinks that the 
objects held by Euthymos are not torches but 
mepippavrhpia ; he is not lighting the pyre but con- 
secrating it with holy water. From the peculiar 
form of the supposed torches and the fact that the 
pyre is already burning freely in all directions the 
explanation seems probable and of course helps out 
the festal solemnity of the scene, 


in complete Oriental dress. The first com- 
mentator on the vase, the Due de Luynes 
(Annali, 1833, p. 237), noted of course the 
discrepancies with the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, and in the manner of his time is 
driven to much needless symbolism in his 
attempt to account for it. But he hits the 
mark when he points out that about the 
historical facts of the life of Croesus had 
grown up a religious myth —‘le mythe 
religieuse est bien différent’ (p. 244, op. cit.). 
To be depicted on a vase at all is in itself 
tantamount to canonization; historical 
events are not made the subject-matter of 
vase paintings save in those rare instances 
where history is glorified by a halo of 
mythology, e.g. in the figures of Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton. It is not necessary, 
though possible, to suppose the vase painter 
directly inspired by Bacchylides, but he is 
inspired by the same religious and historical 
impulse—Croesus mounted the pyre of his 
own free will, his slave fired or sprinkled it 
and—Kpoioov 6 xpu[dopos] pvAag 
Ode XVII. Z'heseus Minos and the ring.— 
As regards the interesting relation between 
Ode xvii. and the Francois vase, Mr. Kenyon 
perhaps goes a little far when he says (p. 
157) ‘it is difficult not to trace a direct 
indebtedness of the poet to the artist.’ 
vaa Tapa is certainly 
tempting—the motive is obviously pic- 
torial, but in the face of the subordinate 
position in Greek art occupied by ceramo- 
graphy direct indebtedness seems little 
likely. May not the pictorial touch be due 
to some more important work of art non- 
extant, from which the vase painter himself 
borrowed, possibly even the fresco of Mikon, 
so vaguely described by Pausanias? If 
Bacchylides borrowed direct from the vase 
painter such borrowing is a unicum. 
Mythologically the version of this rare 
Theseus myth is of the first importance. 
Hitherto the Euphronios vase has been our 
earliest source for an important factor in 
the myth, i.e. the reception and recognition 
of Theseus by Amphitrite. How Mikon 
depicted the myth it is idle to conjecture, 
though Pausanias vaguely notes that the 
golden crown was’ Apdutpirns Sépov. Hyginus 
is more explicit. According to him Theseus 
is carried by dolphins to the Nereids and 
receives a crown from Thetis ; he adds ‘ alii 
autem a Neptuni uxore accepisse dicunt 
coronam, and Mr. Kenyon notes that 
‘ the mention of “alii” shows that he derived 
the story from various authorities, but 
among them, directly or indirectly, must 
have been Bacchylides.’ The fact is now 
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beyond doubt that the introduction of 
Amphitrite was not a mere whim of the 
artist but an integral part of the myth. 

The importance of this factor can only be 
indicated here; even without the evidence of 
Baechylides, it is one of those traits the 
authenticity of which is self-evident, because 
they serve no purpose in the story. It 
would have been much simpler for 
Poseidon to recognize his own son, and 
he certainly would have done it had he 
been on the spot. In a word the myth 
belongs to that early stratum of mythology 
when Poseidon was not yet god of the sea, 
or, at least, no-wise supreme there—A mphi- 
trite and the Nereids ruled with their 
servants the Tritons: Even so late as the 
Itiad Amphitrite is not yet ‘Neptuni uxor ;’ 
possibly the marriage was the work of the 
genealogy-maker, Hesiod. Later, anyhow,— 
as the Olympian system with its patriarchal 
tendencies came in,—she had to marry 
Poseidon as Hera had to marry Zeus—but 
there is always a sort of separateness about 
her kingdom. It is a matriarchal touch that 
sonship had to be acknowledged by the 
mother, though orthodox theology has made 
nonsense of it by turning her into a quasi- 
stepmother. The token of the ring is 
another matriarchal touch ; it was originally, 
it appears, fastened on the breast of the 
child and would naturally be recognized by 
the mother. This has been pointed out by 
Bachofen in Lustath. Hom. p. 850. Need- 
less to say Bacchylides is probably as 
unconscious of the import of his version as 
even the impartial Hyginus. 

Two of the other vases cited by Mr. 
Kenyon adopt the orthodox patriarchal 
version—Poseidon replaces Amphitrite. In 
a third, the Bologna crater, the vase-painter 
halts, a Triton brings Theseus in his arms 
to Amphitrite, but Poseidon is present on a 
splendid couch, as spectator ; in the back- 
ground is the Aerrdémpupvos vats. It may be 
worth noting that in tbis late vase the 
scene is Apollonized by the orthodox ad- 
dition of tripods and the chariot of the sun 
and sprays of laurel. 

Jane E, Harrison. 


THE ARGIVE EXCLUSION OF ATTIC 
POTTERY. 


HeRopotus v. 88: 

Kai mpos TavTa at ‘at 
rapa (the Argives and the 
Aeginetans). . "Arrixov pajre te 


Tpoo pepe mpos ipov képap.ov, adn’ 
xuTpidwv vopov 70 AouTov 
zivev. The last part of the passage is re- 
peated in Athenaeus, Deipnosophistue, 502, 

The tale of which this passage laa» a 
part, is one of the best known in Herodotus, 
from the archaeological standpoint. Through 
it we are enabled to establish a certain date 
for the change, at Athens, from the old 
Doric style of female dress to the Ionic, 
which dispensed with the zepévy or shoulder 
pin. It has also been frequently used to 
prove that the exportation of Attic vases to 
different parts of Greece was a great feature 
of Athenian commerce. 

Since the completion of the excavation of 
the American School at the Argive Heraeum, 
under Professor Charles Waldstein, I have 
been engaged on the preparation of the vase 
fragments for the final publication. As they 
afford a striking proof of the correctness of 
Herodotus’ story, as well as an accurate 
date for the passage of this embargo by 
Argos, it has seemed best not to delay the 
publication of this important fact. 

Studniczka,! in his essay on the early 
Greek dress, has declared that the Athenian 
expedition against Aegina, which caused both 
the Aeginetans and the Argives to pass 
this act, must have fallen between the 
years 570-549. That Studniczka is abso- 
lutely correct in his statement the Argos 
vase fragments show. In the first place, it 
was noticed from the very beginning of the 
excavation that fragments representing the 
black- and red-figure styles were extremely 
scarce, in contrast to the elder varieties suchas 
Mycenaean, Geometric, and Proto-Corinthian. 
The further classification of the fragments 
in the Museum at Athens made this all the 
more apparent. I should estimate that the 
total number of black-figure fragments 
hardly filled two baskets,? while the number 
of red-figure fragments did not exceed fifty 
specimens. No single vase could be recon- 
structed from the fragments of either style, 
although several fragments clearly belonged 
tothe same vase. In the red-figure style we 
may say roughly that between two and three 
dozen vases were represented. 

A study of Attic vase painting during 
the middle of the sixth century shows us 
that the black-figure style was in full swing, 
but that the great masters of the technique, 
Exekias, Taleides, Andokides, ete., were not 
yet in their prime. It was the period of 


1 Beitraége zur Geschichte der Altyriechischen 
Tracht, p. 7. 

2 The tuts used throughout the excavations were 
about 30 em. high. 
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Nikosthenes and the ‘ Little Masters ’ group, 
and before 550 none of the real chef-d’ oewvres 
of the black-figure style had made their 
appearance. The red-figure style is not 
introduced until some twenty years later, 
and all its finest work falls in the period 
between the end of the century and the 
beginning of the Persian wars. Now an 
examination of the fragments representing 
the two styles at the Heraeum reveals the 
following facts: first, that of the scanty 
number of black-figure fragments, barely 
half a dozen belong to the best period (i.e. 
after the middle of the sixth century) ; 
secondly, we have about the same amount of 
the red-figure fragments prior to the Persian 
wars. Thus we have a period of seventy 
years, from 550-480, represented by about 
twelve fragments or so of what was then the 
most important ware in all Greece. 

That the cause of this lack of Attic ware 
was the embargo of the Argives, is too plain 
to be doubted ; and the further conclusion is 
forced upon us that the period of seventy 
years referred to was the duration of this 
measure, since almost all the black-figure 
fragments are prior to 550 and almost all the 
red-figure later than480. That any fragments 
should be found at all within this period is no 
proof against the existence of the embargo. 
No such measure can be absolute, and it would 
be too much to expect that, no matter how 
rigorous the customs were, they should have 
succeeded during a period of seventy years in 
preventing the importation of a single Attic 
vase into Argos. It cannot be said with 
certainty that thisembargo was removed after 
480, but such is probably the case ; Argos, 
though remaining neutral during the Persian 
wars, would hardly have enforced a discrim- 
inatory measure against the chief Greek 
state at the time of her sorest need. More- 
over, though the number of fragments of the 
red-figure style later than the Persian wars 
is scanty, still enough are preserved to show 
that if the measure existed, it was not so 
rigorous as in the earlier days. 

Thus the fragments found at Argos appear 
to confirm the statement of Herodotus that 
the Argives forbade the importation of Attic 
vases, and that such a law must have been 
passed about 560-550 B.c. 

Joseru CLark Hoppin. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


BRITALN. 
_ Appleshaw, near Andover.—Between thirty and 
forty Romano-British pewter vessels (large circular 
dishes, bowls, cups, jugs, platters, ete.) have been 


found on the supposed site of a Roman villa. Most 
of the dishes have incised central ornaments re- 
sembling the designs of late mosaic pavements. 


ITALY. 

Palestrina.—Two fresh fragments of the Praenes- 
tine Calendar of M. Verrius Flaccus have come to 
light. The better preserved contains the religious 
observances for August 1, viz., a sacrifice in the 
Forum Olitorium, and another (hitherto unknown) 
to Victoria Virgo on the Palatine Hill.? 


Boscoreale.—Not far from the villa where the great 
hoard of plate was recently found, the remains of 
another villa have been excavated. It is divided 
into two parts, one for the proprietor, the other for 
the farmer. There are a number of wall-paintings, 
chiefly landscapes and sea-pieces. One represents a 
country house near a river with an angler fishing 
from a bridge. In another is a small village on the 
sea-shore ; near the houses rises a pyramid, which is 
thought to indicate Graeco-Egyptian influence. 
There are also a number of groups of plants, flowers, 
animals, birds and fishes, and 4m the forculariwin 
(where the wine was prepared) an appropriate repre- 
sentation of Silenus and Bacchus with a panther. 
The cella vinwria contained four large dolia. Another 
room seems’ from its graffiti, in which corn and 
beans are mentioned, to have been used as a granary. 
Seven skeletons were found.’ 


SICILY. 

Buscemi (Eastern Sicily).—Three grottoes have 
been discovered with Greek graffiti relating to ephebi. 
The grottoes were presumably connected with a 
gymnasium or college of ephebi, like a similar cave 
on Santorin, formerly supposed to be a sanctuary of 
Poseidon. 4 

GREECE, 

Thermon (Aetolia).—The ruins south of Kepha- 
lovryso have been excavated by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society, with the result of confirming Lolling’s 
suggestion that they represent the ancient Thermon. 
There exists a quadrangular Altis (846 m. by 200 m.) 
with a wall 2°60 m. thick, built of large stones. Of 
the oe proving the identification of the site, 
one records a treaty with Philip V., with the proviso 
that a stelé should be set up at both Thermon and 
Delphi; another mentions ’AyéAaos 6 Navmdxrios, 
strategos of the Aetolian League. Within the Altis 
is the Assembly-hall of the League, with a frontage 
of 130 m., and 30 monuments with inscriptions. Jn 
the neighbourhood a great number of objects were 
found, including some bases of statues, one of which 
mentions an artist Herakleides. The site has re- 
mained undisturbed since the destruction of the place 
by Philip in 218 3.c.® 

Thermopylac.—The ancient remains discovered 
during the late war have been examined by the 
French School. They comprise a watch-tower 8 in. 
square, of the time of the Persian wars, commanding 
one of the mountain-paths which turned the pass in 
the rear; and a necropolis, probably of Hellenistic 
origin, but proved by the discovery of a Delphian 
coin of Imperial date to have been used in the Roman 
age. The tombs were cut in the soft rock about a 
mile from the warm springs, and contained common 
unpainted pottery and iron arms.! 


Athen. 27 Nov. 1897. 

Athen. 8 Jan. 

Athen. 18 Nov. 1897. 

Athen. 18 Dee. 1897. 

Berl. Phil. Woch. 11 Dee. 1897. 
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ISLANDS, 


Paros, Antipares, Despotiko.—Tsundas has ex- 
cavated about 180 prehistoric graves on these islands, 
as well as some houses, also prehistoric, and said to 
be earlier than any others yet discovered. The finds 
include terracotta and marble vases, marble statuettes, 
and necklaces of stone pearls and 

. F. 


Revue Numismatique. Part iii. 1897. 


Th. Reinach. ‘Un nouveau roi de Bithynie.’ 
Reinach shows that the ‘King Nicomedes, son of 
King Nicomedes’ mentioned in a Delphic inscription, 
reaper in Revue des ét. grecques vili. 451, is a new 

ing of Bithynia, Nicomedes Euergetes, son ‘of 
Nicomedes II. Epiphanes and father of Nicomedes 
Philopator, hitherto called Nicomedes III. The 
dlace of this new Nicomedes, as king of Bithynia, is 

tween Micomedes II. and ‘III.’ He probably died 
circ. B.C. 94, and*some years of the long reign 
hitherto assigned to Nicomedes II. really belong to 
Nicomedes Euergetes. A passage in Licinianus and 
various inscriptions throw light on the new king who 
was celebrated for his liberality and made gifts to 
Delphi, Delos, ete. Pliny, H.N. vii. 127; xxxvi. 
21 refers to this Nicomedes rather than to Nicomedes 
Philopator ‘III.’ A list of the kings of Pontus on 


1 Athen. 1 Jan. 


p. 258 of this paper deserves notice.—E. Babelon. 
‘La Collection Waddington au Cabinet des Médailles : 
Inventaire sommaire’ (with three plates). The first 
instalment of a useful inventory of the Waddington 
collection which is now finally deposited in the 
Bibliothtéque Nationale. The inventory gives the 
inscriptions and brief descriptions of the types, but 
further details are reserved for publication in 
Waddington’s Recueil général des Monnaies grecques 
de V Asie Mineure which will be printed by the 
Academy of Inscriptions.—J. Rouvier. ‘Note sur 
un poids antique de Béryte.’ A leaden weight with 


type, trident and the inscription, LANP (year 184 
of Seleucid Era=128 3.c.) NIKWNOZ ALO- 
PANO(MOY). 


Yumismetic Chronicle, Part iii. 1897. 

E. J. Seltman. ‘The type known as ‘‘the Demos” 
on coins of Rhegium.’ The ‘ Demos’ explanation is, 
no doubt, as Mr. Seltman argues, by no means free 
from objection, Mr. Seltman would explain the figure 
as Aristaeus, but the weak point in his paper is that he 
brings forward no corroborative evidence whatever to 
prove that Aristaeus was worshipped at Rhegium : 
such evidence is the more desirable because this 
alleged representation of Aristaeus is not one of the 
known representations of the god, and the symbols 
which Mr, Seltman would identify as his attributes 
are susceptible of other explanations.—J. P. Six. 
‘Monnaies grecques, inédites et incertaines’ (con- 
tinued). Sardis, Side, Golgoi, Cyrene, ete. 

Warwick Wroru. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. Vol. 
52, 3. 1897. 


Lateinische Ubersetzungen aus der Aratusliteratur, 
M. Manitius. These translations are given from 
Cod. Dresdensis De. 183 with various readings from 
the other MSS. in which the same are found. Die 
Exostra des griechischen Theaters, A. Korte. Though 
the precise nature of this contrivance is disputed, 
yet its existence cannot be doubted. Antiker Volks- 
glaube, W. Kroll. (1) On the souls of the dead 
passing into the bodies of the new-born. (2) On 
cynanthropy and lycanthropy. (3) On the names 
of the dead being changed to avoid evil spirits. 
Lucubrationum Posidonianarwin Specimen ii, E. 
Martini. Part of this is a reply to Maass’ criticism 
of the writer’s dissertation Quaestiones Posidonianae. 
Lebte FErasistratos in Alexandreia? QR. Fuchs. 
Maintains against Susemihl (Gesch. Griech. Lit. i. d. 
Alexandrinerzeit) that Er. lived at Alexandria the 
latter part of his life, which is also the received 
opinion. Altes Latein, F. Buecheler. On fovere 
and favere: marks on tesserae: aplopodite the name 
of a drinking-vessel: the meaning of praestare. 
Buphonien, P. Stengel. On von Prott’s article in 
the last number [Cl. Rev. xi. 323]. Studien zur 
Geschichte der griechischen Rhetorik i. and ii., 
Radermacher. (1) On Timaeus and the tradition of 
the origin of Rhetorik. (2) Plutarch’s work De se 
ipso citra invidiam laudando. Zur lateinischen 
Wortbildungslchre, M. Pokrowskij. (1) Serenus, 
crudelis. (2) Defraudit. (3) Verbs compounded 


with the negative in. Zu Pseudo-Kallisthenes und 
Julius Valerius, A. Ausfeld. 

MIsceLLen. Zwei Vermuthungen zu der Schrift 
mep) tyous, W. Schmid. Zu dem Lexicon Messanense 
de iota adscripto,R. Schneider. Some corrections to 
Rabe’s article in vol..47. Zw Cicero ad. fam. viii. 17, 
2, J. Ziehen. For +Arruntanus Cato proposes astu- 
tia! num me Catonem? Zu Horat, Carm. ii. 6, A. 
Frederkiug. Dates this B.c. 27. Hine Zeitheziehwng 
in der ersten Miéicenaselegie, J. Ziehen. Nemesians 
Txeutica, M. Ihm. Ueber Entstehung von neuen Ver- 
wandschaftsnamen aus alten im Latein, A. Zimmer- 
mann. Mars Mullo, Mars Vicinnus und ‘drei pagi 
der Redones, M. Thm. On three inscr. discovered at 
Rennes. Lin inschriftliches Beispicl von Kolometric, 
C. Wachsmuth.  igennamen in griechischen In- 
schriften, W. Schwarz. 


Vol. 52,4. 1897. 


Kritische wnd ecxegetische Bemerkungen zu Philo, 
P. Wendland. Zur lateinischen und .griechischen 
Etymologic, M. Niedermann. (1) On -yer in the 
adverbs aliquantisper, nuper, parumper, etc. (2) 
On BeAAepopdvrns. Die Composition der Chorlicder 
Senecas, F, Leo. These give a proof of the continued 
connexion of the chorus with the tragedy up to late 
times. Der Korinthische Bund, J. Kaerst. An 
account of the federation founded by Philip after 
Chaeronea. Zw Pseudokallisthenes und Julius 
Valerius, ii., A. Ausfeld. Critical notes continued 
from last no. Das afrikanische Latein, W. Kroll. 
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Archaisms,* vulgarisms, Graecisms and syntactical 
peculiarities from Apuleius, Tertullian, ete. Ueber 
die Schriftstelleret des Klaudios Galenos, iv., J. berg. 
On the non-medical works of Galen, chiefly philoso- 
phical [see Cl. Rev. x. 223]. 

MIsceLLEN. Varia, L. Radermacher. On Plaut. 
Stich. 270, 271: Varr. Sat. Menipp. fr. 884: Prop. 
iv. 1, 7 in 1. 12 reads meat for mcas;: resemblances 
between Aetna and the Greek writer Conon of the 
first cent. B.c.: the Cynegetica of Gratius. Ucber 
Bezichungen zwischen Isocrates, Lobrede auf Helena 
und Platons Symposion, K. Liiddecke. Hin neues 
Axiochoscitat, A. Brinkmann. ‘Two references to 
this dialogue given from a Byzantine writer [see Cl. 
Rev, x. 361]. elow vorn, tw hinten, R. Fuchs. 
This sense of the words is common in medical writers. 
andpiora, L. Radermacher. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 155. Part 3. 1897. 


Das schlachtfeld im Teutoburger walde ii., A. 
Wilms. Concluded from the last no. [Cl. Rev. 
sup. p. 869]. The town of Detmold is built on the 
site of the battle. Terpduywy, F. Hultsch. Die 
entstchung des Thukydideischen geschichtswerkes, G. 
Friedrich, An attempt to date the composition of 
various books. tymologie und begriffs-bestimmung 
cinzelner Homerischer worter, J. Oertner. On dugre- 
Atooa, EAlkwy, eiAlmodes EAtkes, 
dvonreyhs, amnrcyéws, Tavavmous, TaviyAwooos, TavU- 
mTEpos, Tavbepupos, TavipAotos, and 
vapoy. Textkritisches zur consolatio ad Liviam, J. 
Ziehen. Zu Platons Sophistes, K. J. Liebhold, 
Critical notes. Zu Platons Hippias dem grészern. 
K. J. Liebhold. Critical notes. Zu Caesar de bello 
Gallico, J. H. Schmalz. Defends the text in 
various places against R. Schneider and Meusel. 
Die erztihlung von dem orakel der Celaeno in Vergils 
Aeneis, K. Fulda. Zur lateinischen grammatik und 
stilistik, P. Stamm. Oncum quidem: on the doctrine 
of the ablative: the attraction of a pronoun to the 
ee of the predicate: scimus=‘we know’ in 

istorical narrative: the position of ct epexegetic : 
primary sequence after historic tenses: the form 
-urum fiisse in the apodosis of unreal conditions in 
orat. obl. Zu Ovidius Metamorphosen, L. Polster. 
In xiii. 294 reads diversosque urbes and in ib. 794 
Sarno for forma. 

Parts 4, 5. Der bogenweltkampf in der Odyssee, 
A. Ruppersberg. In @ 421, 422 takes ore:Accijs as 
object of #uBpore and pwns as partitive gen. Zu 
Appianos, E. Schwabe. In Syr. 55 proposes ’Apelwy 
for ’ApaBlwy. Die entstchung des Thukydideischen 
geschichtswerkes, G. Friedrich. Concluded from last 
no. Thuc. wrote the Archidamian war first, and 
published it about 418, then the Sicilian war, then 


supplemented his account by the years 421-415, and 
finally the eighth book. He died soon after 404 
without revising his work. Zu Sophokles Aias, F. 
Polle. On yarious passages [Cl. Rev. xi. 175]. 
Die schuld der Sophokleischen Antigone, E. R. Gast. 
Kallimachos und die nomosfrage, C. Steinweg. An 
arrangement of the hymns to bring them within the 
rules of the nome. Zu Aischylos Choéphoren, K. 
Frey. On Cho. 917 with reference to Dr. Verrall’s 
note. Zu den neorol des Julius Africanus, F. 
Riih]l. A critical note. Zur topographie des puni- 
schen Karthago,O. Meltzer. De Donati commento in 
Terentium specimen observationum primum, P, Rab- 
bow. Lateinische ctymologien, O. Keller. On Pala- 
tium, Inchoare, Multa and Multus, Provincia, Zum 
edictum Diocletiani, W. Heraeus. An examination 
of the Latin and Greek glosses. Quellen-kritisches 
cu Vitruvius, M. Thiel. Posidonius is the source of 
the astronomical details of the ninth book. 

Part 6. Zu Euripides Hippolytos, J. Oeri. Chiefly 
on the responsion-system in this play. Zu Ciceros 
briefen an Atticus, W. Sternkopf. Onii. 1, 5. Das 
geburtsjahr Theokrits, R. Helm. Puts it B.c. 305- 
800. Susemihl says 315-312. Zur textkritik des 
Lukianos, P. R. Miiller. Zu den ps.- Platonischen 
dialogen Alkibiades I. und II., K. J. Liebhold. 
Critical notes. Zu Plautus Miles gloriosus, A. 
Fleckeisen. On Il. 771 foll. Zum Strategikos der 
Onesandros, R. Vari. Oni. 18. Macer und Tubero, 
i.-iv., W. Soltau. It is more and more seen that 
out of the great number of annalists Livy only 
used a few. In the. first decade Macer and Tubero 
are his chief authorities for the constitutional 
struggles. Zu Cornelius Nepos, L. Polster. In 
Dion i. 4 proposes tenuabat for tencbat of MSS. [see 
Cl. Rev. x. 77]. 

Part 7. Aristotelis ethicorum Nicomacheorum libri 
tv. capita ti., quae sunt de liberalitate enarran- 
tur, R. Noetel. Der begriff des wissen vom wissen in 
Platons Charmides und seine bedeutung fiir das erge- 
bnis des dialogs, C. Schirlitz. Zw Sophokles Antigone 
und Platons Protagoras, F. Blass. Defends the MSS. 
vduous mapelpwy x8ords in Antig. 8368 by a comparison 
with Pl. Prot. 322c, ete. Sokrates und Xenophon, 
iii., K. Lincke. On Book IV. of the Memorabilia 
[see Cl]. Rev. xi. 84]. Zu Ovidius metamorphosen, Ph. 
Loewe. In iii. 29 reads a culmine and in 33 quo 
conditus antro. Zu Platons Symposion, K. J. Lieb- 
hold. Critical notes. Zu Platons Gorgias, K. J. 
Liebhold. Critical notes. Das schema Pindaricum 
bei Platon, O. Wilpert. Maintains that there are 
no real exx. of this figure in Plato. Zmendationen 
zu Domninos, F. Hultsch. Zu Plinius naturalis 
historia, K. Mayhoff. Defends his reading in xviii. 
146 in his edition of 1892. 
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Aristophancs, The Wasps, with introduction, 
metrical analysis, critical notes, and commentary 
by W. J. M. Starkie. 12mo. 546 pp. Mac- 
millan & Co. 6s. 

Aristoteles. Loos (I.) The political philosophy of 
Aristotle. 8vo. 21 pp. Philadelphia, Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 25 c. 

NO. CII. VOL. XII. 


Baechylides, Poems, from a Papyrus in the British 
Museum, edited by F. G. Kenyon. 8vo. Frowde. 5s. 

—— the same. An autotype facsimile. Folio. 20 
plates. Frowde. £1 1s. 

Catullus. The Lesbia, arranged and translated by 
J. H. A. Tremenheere. Crown 8vo. 174 pp. 


Unwin. 6s. 
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Cebetis Tabula, with introduction and notes by 
C. J. Jerram. Abridged edition. Crown 8vo. 
Frowde. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero. Selected letters, with introduction and 
notes by F. F. Abbott. 12mo. 76, 315 pp. 
Boston, Ginn. $1.35. 

Demosthenes. Meidias, with introduction, analysis, 
notes, and index by C. A. M. Fennell. Crown 
8vo. 156 pp. Clive. 5s. 

Fulleylove (J.) Pictures of classic Greek landscape 
and architecture. Text by H. W. Nevinson. 
Imperial 4to. 94 pp., plates. Dent. £1 11s. 6d. 

Harington (K. P.) Greek and Roman mythology. 
16mo. New York, Leach. $1. 

Homerus. Butler (S.) The authoress of the 
Odyssey: where and when she wrote, who she 


was, the use she made of the Jliad, etc. Royal 8vo. 
292 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Horner (S.) Greek vases: historical and descriptive 
notices of vases in the Museum of the Louvre and 
in the British Museum. With preface by A. S. 
Murray. Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Sonnenschein. 
8s. 6d. 

Plato. Lutoslawski (W.) The origin and growth 
of Plato’s Logic, with an account of Plato’s style 
and of the chronology of his writings. 8vo. 
Longmans. £1 1s. 

Potter (G. S.) The founders of Rome. 12mo. 6, 
28 pp. Buffalo, Peter and Paul Co. 25. 

Woodhouse (W. J.) Actolia. Its geography, topo- 
graphy, antiquities. Royal 8vo. 414 pp., 
engravings, maps. Frowde. £1 1s. 
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Aristoteles, Aumiiller (J.) Vergleichung der drei 
Aristotelischen Ethiken hinsichtlich ihrer Lehre 
iiber die Willensfreiheit. 8vo. 37 pp. Miinchen. 

— Bursy (B.) De Aristotelis woArrelas ’A@nvalwv 
partis alterius fonte et auctoritate, 8vo. — viii, 
148 pp. Dorpat. 

—— Vahlen (J.) Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles Poetik. 8vo. 18 pp. Berlin. 

Augustinus. Ohlmann (D.) De S. Augustini 
dialogis in Cassiciaco scriptis. 8vo. 8U pp. 
Strassburg. 

Borchardt (L.) Ueber das alter des Sphinx bei 
Giseh. 8vo. 9 pp., engraving. Berlin. 

Cicero. Oratio in Verrem de suppliciis. Texte 
accompagné d’une introduction, d’un commentaire 
explicatif et de notes critiques par P. Monet. 
Crown 8vo. 182 pp. Paris, Colin. 

— Haccius(O.) Gliederung der ersten catilinar- 
ischen Rede Ciceros. 4to. 106 pp. Weissenburg. 

Cinquini (Ad.) Observationes in varios scriptores : 
scriptores graeci. 8vo. 20 pp. Florence, Landi. 

Codices graeci et latini photographice depicti duce 
Scatone de Vries Bibliothecario. Tom. II.: Codex 
Bernensis 363, Augustini de dialectica et de 
rhetorica libros, Bedae historiae ecclesiasticae 
librum I., Horatii carmina, Ovidii metamorphoseon 
fragmenta, Servii et aliorum opera grammatica 
continens. Cum praefatione H. Hagen. Folio. 
v, Ixxi. pp. and 394 pp. of facsimile. Leiden, 
Sijthoff. 200 Mk. 

Columella. Becher(W.) De Lucii Junii Moderati 
Columellae vita et scriptis. 8vo. 82 pp. Leipzig. 

Curtius (E.) Christ (W.) Nekrolog auf Ernst 
Curtius. 8vo. 4 pp. Miinchen. 

Damascius. Chaignet (A. E.) Damascius. Frag- 
ment de son commentaire par la _ troisiime 
hypothése du Parmenide. 8vo. 42 pp. Paris, 
Leroux. 


BOOKS. 


Empedokles. Diels (H.) Ueber ein Fragment des 
Empedocles. 8vo. 12 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 
50 Pf. 

(Aus ‘ Sitzungsberichte der k. preuss. Akademie 
der Wissensch.’) 

Euripides. Wecklein(N.) Beitrige zur Kritik des 
Euripides. 8vo. 52 pp. Miinchen. 

Fegerl (Joh.) Die physicalischen Kenntnisse der 
Alten, enfnommen den wichtigsten Autoren. 
(Continuation.) 8vo. 380 pp. Kremsier, Gusek. 
1 Mk. 

Firmicus. Moore (C. H.) Julius Firmicus Mater- 
nus, der Heide und der Christ. 8vo. 51 pp. 
Miinchen. 

Floss (A.) De collegiis invenum quaestiones epi- 
graphicae, 8vo. 37 pp. Erlangen. 

Furtwingler (A.) Sogenanntes ‘ Todtenmahl’-Relief 
mit Inschrift.—Zur Venus von Milo. 8vo. 20 
pp. Miinchen. 

Goedeckemeyer (Alb.) Epicurus Verhiiltniss zu 
Demokrit in der Naturphilosophie. 8vo. 137 
pp. Strassburg, Triibner. 4 Mk. 

Hiller von Gaertringen (F. Frhr. v.) Die archaische 
Cultur der Insel Thera. 8vo. 33 pp. Berlin, 
Reimer. 60 Pf. 

Hirschfeld (O.) Die Haeduer und Averner unter 
rémischer Herrschaft. 8vo. 21 pp. Berlin, 
Reimer. 1 Mk. 

(Aus ‘ Sitzungsberichte der k. preuss, Akademie 
der Wissensch.’) 

Hoffmann (0.) Die griechischen Dialekte in ihrem 
historischen Zusammenhang. Vol. III. Der 
ionische Dialekt. Quellen und Lautlehre. 8vo. 
x, 626, 20 pp. Gdéttingen, Vandenhoeck & R. 
16 Mk. 

Homerus. Bertrin (G.) La question homérique : 
Variétés littéraires. Crown 8vo. 338 pp. Paris, 
Poussielgue. 
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Horatius Werke. Herausgegeben von O. Henke und 


C. Wagner. Vol. I. Oden und Epoden. Ein- 
leitung und Text von O. Henke. 8vo. viii, 286 
pp., 8maps. Bremen, Heinsius. 3 Mk. 


Jahresbericht iiber classische Altertumswissenschaft. 
Index to Vols. 1-87. Parts 2 and 3. 8vo. 
Berlin, Calvary. Each part 2 Mk. 40. 

Karels (J.) Le destin et la mort daus la tragédie 


grecque. 4to. 64 pp. Luxemburg. 
Klein (W.)  Praxiteles. 8vo. viii, 448 pp., 
numerous engravings. Leipzig, Veit & Co. 


20 Mk. 

Kekulé von Stradonitz (R.) Ueber Copien einer 
Frauenstatue aus der Zeit des Phidias, 4to. 38 
pp., 10 engravings and 5 plates. (Berliner 
Winckelmannfest-Programm Nr. 57.) Berlin, 
Reimer. 6 Mk. ‘ 

Kérber (K.) Rémische Inschriften des Mainzer 
Museums. Dritter Nachtrag zum Becker’schen 
Katalog. 8vo. 66 pp., engravings. Mainz. 

Krochnert (0.) Canones ne poetarum scriptorum 
artificium per antiquitatem fuerunt? 8vo. iii, 
67 pp. Kénigsberg. 2 Mk. 

Krumbacher (K.) Kasia. 8vo. 
Miinchen. 

Limes (der obergermanisch-riitische) des Rémer- 
reiches. Im Auftrag der Reichs-Limes-Commission 
herausgegeben von O, v. Sarwey und F. Hettner. 
Part VIII. 4to. 10, 16, 10 pp., engravings, and 
9 plates. Heidelberg, Petters. 4 Mk. 

Livius. Soltau(W.) Livius’ Geschichtswerk seine 
Komposition und seine Quellen. 8vo. viii, 224 
pp. Leipzig, Dieterich. 6 Mk. 

Lucani Pharsalia. Cum commentario critico ed. 
C. M. Francken. Vol. II. (Libri VI.-X.) 8vo. 
xiv, 276 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 9 Mk. 60. 

Menander. Nicole (Jul.) Le laboureur de Ménandre. 
Fragments inédits sur papyrus d’Eigypte, déchiffrés, 
traduits et commentés. 8vo. 79 pp. Basel, 
Georg. 2 Mk. 

Mittheilungen des kais. Deutschen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, athenische Abtheilung. Vol. XXII. 4 
parts. 8vo. (Parts I. II. 282 pp., 7 plates.) 
Athens. 12 Mk. 

Moritz (H.) Die Zunamen bei den byzantinischen 
Historikern und Chronisten. I. Teil. 8vo. 55 
pp. Landshut. 

Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der vom Deutschen Reiche 
veranstalteten Ausgrabungen. Herausgegeben von 
E. Curtius und F. Adler. I. Textband und 
Karten und Pliine (in Portfolio), completing the 
work, Text by F. Adler, EF. Curtius, W. Doerp- 
feld, P. Grif, J. Partsch, R. Weil. 4to. xi, 154 
pp. 15 Mk.—Karten und Pline. Folio. 12 maps, 
1 plate. Berlin, Asher. 35 Mk. 

Pappritz (Rich.) Anleitung zum Studium der 
klassischen Philologie und Geschichte. 8vo. 48 
pp. Berlin, Fussinger. 75 Pf. 

Phacdrus, Gander (C. M.) De generibus et libris 
paraphrasium Phaedrianarum. 4to. 42 pp. 
Lund. 1 Mk. 65. 

Philo. Wendland (P.) Eine doxographische Quelle 


65 pp., 2 plates. 


des Philo. 8vo. 6 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 50 Pf. 
(Aus ‘Sitzungsberichte der k. preuss, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften ’). 

Plautus. Esch (J.) De Plauti corruptione secundae 
syllabae vocabulorum polysyllaborum, quae men- 
sura jambica incipieunt. 8vo. 116 pp. Miinster. 

—— Hasper (Th.) De compositione Militis Gloriosi 
commentatio, cum emendationibus, 4to. 28 pp. 
Dresdae. 1 Mk. 

(From ‘Commentationes congressui philologoriim 
Dresdensi dedicatae’). 
Plutarchus. Dyroff (A.) Die Tierpsychologie des 


Plutarchos von Chaironeia. 8vo. 59 pp. Wiirz- 
burg. 
Procopius, Eisenhofer (L.) Procopius von Gaza. 


8vo. 84 pp. Miinchen. 

Reich (F.) De compositione epirrhematica. 8vo. 
43 pp. Strassburg. 

Robert (C.) Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs. Im 
Auftrag des kais. Deutschen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, mit Benutzung der Vorarbeiten von Fr. 
Matz herausgegeben und bearbeitet. Vol. III. 
Einzelmythen, Part I. Aktaeon—Hercules, 
folio. vi, 168 pp., engravings and 43 plates. 
Berlin, Grote. 160 Mk. 

Schulten (Ad.) Die Lex Manciana, eine afrikanische 
Domiinenordnung. 4to. 51 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 3 Mk. 50. 

(Aus ‘Abhandlungen der k. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen’). 
Sculpturen (Antike) aus den kgl. Museen zu Berlin. 


Vol. I. folio. 75 plates. With letterpress in 
8vo. (19 pp.) Berlin, Graph. Gesellschaft. 
135 Mk. 


Sophocles. Hintner (F.) Der Pflichtenstreit der 
Agamemnonskinder in Sophocles Electra und seine 


Losung. 2 pts. 8vo. 34, 18 pp.  Liiibach. 
1 Mk. 
Stachelin (F.) Geschichte der kleinasiatischen 


Galater bis zur Errichtung der rémischen Provinz 
Asia. 8vo. 104 pp. Basel. 

Stahlecker. Ueber die verschiedenen Versuche der 
Rekonstruktion der attischen Triere. 4to. 38 pp., 
3 plates. Ravensburg. 

Stesichorus. Paulecke (M.) De tabula iliaca quae- 
stiones Stesichoreae. 109 pp. Regimontii. 
2 Mk. 50. 

Tertullianus, Einsiedler (P. J. M.) De Tertulliani 
adversus Judaeos libro. 8vo. 44 pp. Wiirzburg. 

—— Hoppe(H.) Desermone Tertulliano quaestiones 
selectac. 8vo. 84 pp. Marburg. 

—— Wolf (P.) Die Stellung des Christen zu den 
Schauspielen nach Tertullians Schrift de specta- 
culis. 8vo. 90 pp. Leipzig. 

Theophanes. Krumbacher (K.) Eine neue Vita des 
Theophanes Confessor. 8vo. 29 pp. Miinchen. 

Thiele (G.) De antiquorum libris pictis capita qua- 
tuor, 8vo. iii, 44 pp. Marburg, Elwert. 
1 Mk. 

Thierfelder (A.) System der altgriechischen Instru- 
mentalnotenschrift. 8vo. 33 pp. Leipzig, 
Dieterich. 75 Pf. 
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{ i Thueydides. Histoire de Ja guerre du Péloponntse. Wellmann(M.) Kratenas. 4to. 32 pp., 2 plates. 
I i Traduction nouvelle avec une introduction et des Berlin, Weidmann. 3 Mk. 
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